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GUY DE MAUPASSANT 


A STUDY BY POL. NEVEUX 


I shall leave it like a thunderbolt.” These 

words of Maupassant to José Maria de 
Heredia on the occasion of a memorable meeting 
are, in spite of their morbid solemnity, not an in- 
exact summing up of the brief career during which, 
for ten years, the writer, by turns undaunted and 
sorrowful, with the fertility of a master hand pro- 
duced poetry, novels, romances and travels, only to 
sink prematurely into the abyss of madness and 
death. 

In the month of April, 1880, an article appeared 
in the “Le Gaulois” announcing the publication of 
the Soirées de Médan. It was signed by a name 
as yet unknown: Guy de Maupassant. After a 
juvenile diatribe against romanticism and a pas- 
sionate attack on languorous literature, the writer 
extolled the study of real life, and announced the 
publication of the new work. It was picturesque 
and charming. In the quiet of evening, on an island 
in the Seine, beneath poplars instead of the Neapoli- 
tan cypresses dear to the friends of Boccaccio, amid 
the continuous murmur of the valley, and no longer 
to the sound of the Pyrennean streams that mur- 
mured a faint accompaniment to the tales of Mar- 
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guerite’s cavaliers, the master and his disciples took 
turns in narrating some striking or pathetic episode 
of the war. And the issue, in collaboration, of these 
tales in one volume, in which the master jostled el- 
bows with his pupils, took on the appearance of a 
manifesto, the tone of a challenge, or the utterance 
of a creed. 

In fact, however, the beginnings had been much 
more simple, and they had confined themselves, be- 
neath the trees of Médan, to deciding on a general 
title for the work. Zola had contributed the manu- 
script of the “Attaque du Moulin,” and it was at 
Maupassant’s house that the five young men gave 
in their contributions. Each one read his story, 
Maupassant being the last. When he had finished 
Boule de Suif, with a spontaneous impulse, with an 
emotion they never forgot, filled with enthusiasm at 
this revelation, they all rose and, without superflu- 
ous words, acclaimed him as a master. 

He undertook to write the article for the Gaulois 
and, in cooperation with his friends, he worded it 
in the terms with which we are familiar, amplify- 
ing and embellishing it, yielding to an inborn taste 
for mystification which his youth rendered ex- 
cusable. The essential point, he said, is to “unmoor” 
criticism. 

It was unmoored. The following day Wolff wrote 
a polemical dissertation in the Figaro and carried 
away his colleagues. The volume was a brilliant 
success, thanks to Boule de Suif. Despite the 
novelty, the honesty of effort, on the part of all, no 
mention was made of the other stories. Relegated 
to the second rank, they passed without notice. From 
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his first battle, Maupassant was master of the field 
in literature. 

At once the entire press took him up and said 
what was appropriate regarding the budding celeb- 
rity. Biographers and reporters sought informa- 
tion concerning his life. As it was very simple and 
perfectly straightforward, they resorted to inven- 
tion. And thus it is that at the present day Maupas- 
sant appears to us like one of those ancient heroes 
whose origin and death are veiled in mystery. 

I will not dwell on Guy de Maupassant’s younger 
days. His relatives, his old friends, he himself, here 
and there in his works, have furnished us in their 
letters enough valuable revelations and touching re- 
membrances of the years preceding his literary 
début. His worthy biographer, H. Edouard May- 
nial, after collecting intelligently all the writings, 
condensing and comparing them, has been able to 
give us some definite information regarding that 
early period. 

I will simply recall that he was born on the 5th 
of August, 1850, near Dieppe, in the castle of Miro- 
mesnil which he describes in Une Vie. : 

Maupassant, like Flaubert, was a Norman, through 
his mother, and through his place of birth he be- 
longed to that strange and adventurous race, whose 
heroic and long voyages on tramp trading ships he 
liked to recall. And just as the author of “Educa- 
tion sentimentale” seems to have inherited in the 
paternal line the shrewd realism of Champagne, so 
de Maupassant appears to have inherited from his 
Lorraine ancestors their indestructible discipline 
and cold lucidity. 

His childhood was passed at Etretat, his beautiful 
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childhood; it was there that his instincts were awak- 
ened in the unfoldment of his prehistoric soul. 
Years went by in an ecstasy of physical happiness. 
The delight of running at full speed through fields 
of gorse, the charm of voyages of discovery in hol- 
lows and ravines, games beneath the dark hedges, 
a passion for going to sea with the fishermen and, 
on nights when there was no moon, for dreaming 
on their boats of imaginary voyages. 

Mme. de Maupassant, who had guided her son’s 
early reading, and had gazed with him at the sub- 
lime spectacle of nature, put off as long as possible 
the hour of separation. One day, however, she had 
to take the child to the little seminary at Yvetot. 
Later, he became a student at the college at Rouen, 
and became a literary correspondent of Louis 
Bouilhet. It was at the latter’s house on those 
Sundays in winter when the Norman rain drowned 
the sound of the bells and dashed against the win- 
dow panes that the school boy learned to write 
poetry. 

Vacation took the rhetorician back to the north of 
Normandy. Now it was shooting at Saint Julien- 
l’Hospitalier, across fields, bogs, and through the 
woods. From that time on he sealed his pact with 
the earth, and those “deep and delicate roots” which 
attached him to his native soil began to grow. It 
was of Normandy, broad, fresh and virile, that he 
would presently demand his inspiration, fervent and 
eager as a boy’s love; it was in her that he would 
take refuge when, weary of life, he would implore 
a truce, or when he simply wished to work and re- 
vive his energies in old-time joys. It was at this 
time that was born in him that voluptuous love of 
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the sea, which in later days could alone withdraw 
him from the worid, calm him, console him. 

In 1870 he lived in the country, then he came to 
Paris to live; for, the family fortunes having 
dwindled, he had to look for a position. For several 
years he was a clerk in the Ministry of Marine, 
where he turned over musty papers, in the uninter- 
esting company of the clerks of the admiralty. 

Then he went into the department of Public In- 
struction, where bureaucratic servility is less intol- 
erable. The daily duties are certainly scarcely more 
onerous and he had as chiefs, or colleagues, Xavier 
Charmes and Leon Dierx, Henry Roujon and René 
Billotte, but his office looked out on a beautiful 
melancholy garden with immense plane trees around 
which black circles of crows gathered in winter. 

Maupassant made two divisions of his spare 
hours, one for boating, and the other for literature. 
Every evening in spring, every free day, he ran 
down to the river whose mysterious current veiled 
in fog or sparkling in the sun called to him and 
bewitched him. In the islands in the Seine between 
Chatou and Port-Marly, on the banks of Sartrou- 
ville and Triel he was long noted among the popu- 
lation of boatmen, who have now vanished, for his 
unwearying biceps, his cynical gaiety of goodfellow- 
ship, his unfailing practical jokes, his broad witti- 
cisms. Sometimes he would row with frantic speed, 
free and joyous, through the glowing sunlight on 
the stream; sometimes, he would wander along the 
coast, questioning the sailors, chatting with the 
ravageurs, or junk gatherers, or stretched at full 
length amid the irises and tansy he would lie for 
hours watching the frail insects that play on the 
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surface of the stream, water spiders, or white but- 
terflies, dragon flies, chasing each other amid the 
willow leaves, or frogs asleep on the lily-pads. 

The rest of his life was taken up by his work. 
Without ever becoming despondent, silent and per- 
sistent, he accumulated manuscripts, poetry, criti- 
cisms, plays, romances and novels. Every week 
he docilely submitted his work to the great Flaubert, 
the childhood friend of his mother and his uncle 
Alfred Le Poittevin. The master had consented 
to assist the young man, to reveal to him the secrets 
that make chefs-d’ceuvre immortal. It was he who 
compelled him to make copious research and to use 
direct observation and who inculcated in him a hor- 
ror of vulgarity and a contempt for facility. 

Maupassant himself tells us of those severe initia- 
tions in the Rue Murillo, or in the tent at Croisset; 
he has recalled the implacable didactics of his old 
master, his tender brutality, the paternal advice of 
his generous and candid heart. For seven years 
Flaubert slashed, pulverized, the awkward attempts 
of his pupil whose success remained uncertain. 

Suddenly, in a flight of spontaneous perfection, 
he wrote his first story. His master’s joy was great 
and overwhelming. He died two months later. 

Until the end Maupassant remained illuminated 
by the reflection of the good, vanished giant, by 
that touching reflection that comes from the dead 
to those souls they have so profoundly stirred. The 
worship of Flaubert was a religion from which noth- 
ing could distract him, neither work, nor glory, nor 
slow moving waves, nor balmy nights, ' 

- At the end of his short life, while his mind was 
still clear, he wrote to a friend: “I am always think- 
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ing of my poor Flaubert, and I say to myself that I 
should like to die if I were sure that anyone would 
think of me in the same manner.” 

During these long years of his novitiate Mau- 
passant had entered the social literary circles. He 
would remain silent, preoccupied; and if anyone, as- 
tonished at his silence, asked him about his plans 
he answered simply: “I am learning my trade.” 
However, under the pseudonym of Guy de Valmont, 
he had sent some articles to the newspapers, and, 
later, with the approval and by the advice of Flau- 
bert, he published, in the “République des Lettres,” 
poems signed by his name. 

These poems, overflowing with sensuality, where 
the hymn to the Earth describes the transports of 
physical possession, where the impatience of love 
expresses itself in loud melancholy appeals like the 
calls of animals in the spring nights, are valuable 
chiefly inasmuch as they reveal the creature of in- 
stinct, the fawn escaped from his native forests, that 
Maupassant was in his early youth. But they add 
nothing to his glory. They are the “rhymes of a 
prose writer” as Jules Lemaitre said. To mould 
the expression of his thought according to the strict- 
est laws, and to “narrow it down” to some extent, 
such was his aim. Following the example of one of 
his comrades of Médan, being readily carried away 
by precision of style and the rhythm of sentences, by 
the imperious rule of the ballad, of the pantoum or 
the chant royal, Maupassant also desired to write 
in metrical lines. However, he never liked this col- 
lection that he often regretted having published. 
His encounters with prosody had left him with that 
monotonous weariness that the horseman and the 
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fencer feel after a period in the riding school, or 
a bout with the foils. 

Such, in very broad lines, is the story of Mau- 
passant’s literary apprenticeship. 

The day following the publication of his first 
story his reputation began to grow rapidly. The 
quality of his story was unrivalled, but at the same 
time it must be acknowledged that there were some 
who, for the sake of discussion, desired to place a 
young reputation in opposition to the triumphant 
brutality of Zola. 

From this time on, Maupassant, at the solicitation 
of the entire press, set to work and wrote story 
aiter story. His talent, free from all influences, 
his individuality, are not disputed for a moment. 
With a quick step, steady and alert, he advanced to 
fame, a fame of which he himself was not aware, 
but which was so universal, that no contemporary 
author during his life ever experienced the same. 
The “meteor” sent out its light and its rays were 
prolonged without limit, in article after article, vol- 
ume on volume. 

He was now rich and famous. . . . He is 
esteemed all the more as they believe him to be rich 
and happy. But they do not. know that this young 
fellow with the sunburnt face, thick neck and salient 
muscles whom they invariably compare to a young 
bull at liberty, and whose love affairs they whisper, 
is ill, very ill, At the very moment that success 
came to him, the malady that never afterwards left 
him came also, and, seated motionless at his side, 
gazed at him with its threatening countenance. He 
suffered from terrible headaches, followed by nights 
of insomnia. He had nervous attacks, which he 
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soothed with narcotics and anesthetics, which he 
used freely. His sight, which had troubled him at 
intervals, became affected, and a celebrated oculist 
spoke of abnormality, asymetry of the pupils. The 
famous young man trembled in secret and was 
haunted by all kinds of terrors. 

The reader is charmed at the saneness of this 
revived art and yet, here and there, he is: surprised 
to discover, amid descriptions of nature that are 
full of humanity, disquieting flights towards the 
supernatural, distressing conjurations, veiled at first, 
of the most commonplace, the most vertiginous 
shuddering fits of fear, as old as the world and as 
eternal as the unknown. But, instead of being 
alarmed, he thinks that the author must be gifted 
with infallible intuition to follow out thus the taints 
in his characters, even through their most danger- 
ous mazes. The reader does not know that these 
hallucinations which he describes so minutely were 
experienced by Maupassant himself; he does not 
know that the fear is in himself, the anguish of 
fear “which is not caused by the presence of danger, 
or of inevitable death, but by certain abnormal con- 
ditions, by certain mysterious influences in presence 
of vague dangers,” the “fear of fear, the dread of 
that horrible sensation of incomprehensible terror.” 

How can one explain these physical sufferings 
and this morbid distress that were known for some 
time to his intimates alone? Alas! the explanation 
is only too simple. All his life, consciously or un- 
consciously, Maupassant fought this malady, hidden 
as yet, which was latent in him. 

Those who first saw Maupassant when the Contes 
de la Bécasse and Bel Ami were published were 
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somewhat astonished at his appearance. He was 
solidly built, rather short and had a resolute, de- 
termined air, rather unpolished and without those 
distinguishing marks of intellect and social position. 
But his hands were delicate and supple, and beau- 
tiful shadows encircled his eyes. 

He received visitors with the graciousness of the 
courteous head of a department, who resigns him- 
self to listen to demands, allowing them to talk as he 
smiled faintly, and nonplussing them by his calm- 
ness. 

How chilling was this first interview to young 
enthusiasts who had listened to Zola unfolding in 
lyric formula audacious methods, or to the soothing 
words of Daudet, who scattered with prodigality 
striking, thrilling ideas, picturesque outlines and 
brilliant synopses. Maupassant’s remarks, in tétes- 
a-tétes, as in general conversation, were usually cur- 
rent commonplaces and on ordinary time-worn 
topics. Convinced of the superfluousness of words, 
perhaps he confounded them all in the same cate- 
gory, placing the same estimate on a thought nobly 
expressed as on a sally of coarse wit. One would 
have thought so, to see the indifference with which 
he treated alike the chatter of the most decided medi- 
ocrities and the conversation of the noblest minds 
of the day. Not an avowal, not a confidence, that 
shed light on his life work. Parsimonious of all 
he observed, he never related a typical anecdote, or 
offered a suggestive remark. Praise, even, did not 
move him, and if by chance he became animated it 
was to tell some practical joke, some atelier hoaxes, 
as if he had given himself up to the pleasure of 
hoaxing and mystifying people. 
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He appeared besides to look upon art as a pastime, 
literature as an occupation useless at best, while he 
willingly relegated love to the performance of a 
function, and suspected the motives of the most 
meritorious actions. 

Some say that this was the inborn basis of his 
personal psychology. I do not believe it. That he 
may have had a low estimate of humanity, that he 
may have mistrusted its disinterestedness, contested 
the quality of its virtue, is possible, even certain. 
But that he was not personally superior to his heroes 
I am unwilling to admit. And if I see in his atti- 
tude, asin his language, an evidence of his inveterate 
pessimism, I see in it also a method of protecting his 
secret thoughts from the curiosity of the vulgar. 

Perhaps he overshot the mark. By dint of hear- 
ing morality, art and literature depreciated, and 
seeing him preoccupied with boating, and listening 
to his own accounts of love affairs which he did 
not always carry on in the highest class, many ended 
by seeing in him one of those terrible Normans 
who, all through his novels and stories, carouse and 
commit social crimes with such commanding as- 
surance and such calm unmorality. 

He was undoubtedly a Norman, and, according 
to those who knew him best, many of his traits of 
character show that atavism is not always an idle 
WOtds 61s 

To identify Maupassant with his characters is a 
gross error, but is not without precedent. We al- 
ways like to trace the author in the hero of a 
romance, and to seek the actor beneath the disguise. 
No doubt, as Taine has said, “the works of an in- 
telligence have not the intelligence alone for father 
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and mother, but the whole personality of the man 
helps to produce them. 

That is why Maupassant himpele says to us, “No, 
I have not the soul of a decadent, I cannot look 
within myself, and the effort I make to understand 
unknown souls is incessant, involuntary and domi- 
nant, It is not an effort; I experience a sort of over- 
powering sense of insight into all that surrounds 
me. I am impregnated with it, I yield to it, I sub- 
nierge myself in these surrounding influences.” 
_ That is, properly speaking, the peculiarity of all 
great novelists. Who experiences this insight, this 
influence more than Balzac, or Flaubert, in Madame 
Bovary? And so with Maupassant, who, pen in 
hand, is the character he describes, with his passions, 
his hatreds, his vices and his virtues. He so in- 
corporates himself in him that the author disap- 
pears, and we ask ourselves in vain what his own 
Opinion is of what he has just told us. He has 
none possibly, or if he has he does not tell it. 

This agrees admirably with the theory of im- 
passivity in literature, so much in vogue when Mau- 
passant became known. But despite that theory 
he is, if one understands him, quite other than 


“A being without pity who contemplated suffering.” 


He has the deepest sympathy for the weak, for 
the victims of the deceptions of society, for the suf- 
ferings of the obscure. If the successful adven- 
turer, Lesable, and the handsome Maze are the ob- 
jects of his veiled irony, he maintains, or feels a 
sorrowful, though somewhat disdainful tenderness, 
for poor old Savon, the old copying clerk of the 
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Ministry of Marine, who is the drudge of the office 
and whose colleagues laugh at him because his wife 
deceived him, sans espoir d’ “heritage.” 


Why did Maupassant at the start win universal 
favor? It is because he had direct genius, the 
clear vision of a “primitive” (an artist of the pre- 
Renaissance). His materials were just those of a 
graduate who, having left college, has satisfied his 
curiosity. Grasping the simple and ingenious, but 
strong and appropriate tools that he himself has 
forged, he starts out in the forest of romance, and 
instead of being overcome by the enchantment of 
its mystery, he walks eae it unfalteringly with 
a joyful step. : 

He was a minstrel. Offspring of a race, and not 
the inheritor of a formula, he narrated to his con- 
temporaries, bewildered by the lyrical deformities of 
romanticism, stories of human beings, simple and 
logical, like those which formerly delighted our 
parents. 

The French reader who wished to be amused was 
at once at home, on the same footing with him. 

’ More spontaneous than the first trouba- 
dours, he banished from his writings abstract and 
general types, “romanticized” life itself, and not 
myths, those eternal legends that stray through the 
highways of the world. 

Study closely these minstrels in recent works; 
read M. Joseph Bédier’s beautiful work, Les 
Fabliaux, and you will see how, in Maupassant’s 
prose, ancestors, whom he doubtless never knew, 
are brought to life. 
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The Minstrel feels neither anger nor sympathy; 
he neither censures, nor moralizes; for the self- 
satisfied Middle Ages cannot conceive the possibility 
of a different world. Brief, quick, he despises aims 
and methods, his only object is to entertain his 
auditors. Amusing and witty, he cares only for 
laughter and ridicule. 

But Maupassant’s stories are singularly different 
in character. In the nineteenth century the Gallic in- 
tellect had long since foundered amid vileness and 
debauchery. In the provinces the ancient humor had 
disappeared; one chattered still about nothing, but 
without point, without wit; “trifling” was over, as 
they call it in Champagne. The nauseating pabulum 
of the newspapers and low political intrigue had 
withered the French intellect, that delicate, rare 
intellect, the last traces of which fade away in the 
Alsatian stories of Erckman-Chatrian, in the Pro- 
vencal tales of Alphonse Daudet, in the novels of 
Emile Pouvillon. Maupassant is not one of them. 
He knows nothing about humor, for he never found 
it in Life. 

His ambition was not to make one laugh; he 
writes for the pleasure of recalling, without bias, 
what, to him, seems a halfway and dangerous truth. 
: In his pessimism, Maupassant despises 
the race, society, civilization and the world. : 

If Maupassant draws from anyone it is Schopen- 
hauer and Herbert Spencer, of whom he often 
speaks, although one does not know if he studied 
them very deeply. In all his books, excepting, of 
course, in the case of lines from the great tragic 
poets, one finds only one credited reference, which 
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is to Sir John Lubbock’s work on ants, an extract 
from which is introduced into a short story. 

No one was less bookish than himself. He was a 
designer, and one of the greatest in literature. His 
heroes, little folk, artisans or rustics, bureaucrats 
or shopkeepers, prostitutes or rakes, he places them 
in faintly colored, but well-defined surroundings. 
And, immediately, the simplified landscape gives the 
keynote of the story. 

In his descriptions he resists the temptation of 
asserting his personal view. He will not allow him- 
self to see more of his landscape than his char- 
acters themselves see. He is also careful to avoid 
ali refined terms and expressions, to introduce no 
element superior to the characters of his heroes. 

He never makes inanimate nature intervene di- 
rectly in human tribulations; she laughs at our joys 
and our sorrows. . . . Once, only, in one of 
his works, the trees join in the universal mourning 
—the great, sad beeches weep in autumn for the 
soul, the little soul, of la petite Roque. 

And yet Maupassant adores this nature, the one 
thing that moves him. . . .. But, in spite of 
this, he can control himself; the artist is aware of 
the danger to his narration should he indulge in 
the transports of a lover. 

With an inborn perception, Maupassant at once 
seizes on the principal detail, the essential peculiar- 
ity that distinguishes a character and builds round 
it. He also, in the presentation of his character, 
assumes an authority that no writer, not even Bal- 
zac, ever equalled. 

He traces what he sees with rapid strokes. His 
work is a vast collection of powerful sketches, 
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synthetic draftings. Like all great artists, he was 
a simplifier; he knew how to “sacrifice” like the 
Egyptians and Greeks. . 

Thanks to his rapid methods the master “cine- 
matographed,” if I may use the word, inexhaustible 
stories. Among them, each person may find himself 
represented, the artist, the clerk, the thinker, and 
the non-commissioned officer. 

Maupassant was always impatient to “realize” his 
observations. He might forget, and above all, the 
flower of the sensation might lose its perfume. In 
Une Vie he hastens to sum up his childhood’s recol- 
lections. As for Bel Ami, he wrote it from day to 
day as he haunted the offices of Editors. 

As for his style, it is limpid, accurate, easy and 
strongly marked, with a sound framework and hav- 
ing the suppleness of a living organism. 

Very industrious and very careful at first, Mau- 
passant, in the fever of production, became less care- 
ful. He early accustomed himself to composing in 
his mind. “Composition amuses me,” he said, “when 
I am thinking it out, and not when I am writing 
it.” . . . Once he had thought out his novels 
or romances, he transcribed them hurriedly, almost 
mechanically. In his manuscripts, long pages fol- 
low each other without an erasure. 

His language appears natural, easy, and at first 
sight seems spontaneous. But at the price of what 
effort was it not acquired! 

In reality, in the writer, his sense of sight and 
smell were perfected, to the detriment of the sense 
of hearing which is not very musical. Repetitions, 
assonances, do not always shock Maupassant, who 
is sometimes insensible to quantity as he is to har- 
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mony. He does not “orchestrate,” he has not in- 
herited the “organ pipes” of Flaubert. 

In his vocabulary there is no research; he never 
even requires a rare word. 

Those whom Flaubert’s great organ tones de- 
lighted, those whom Theophile Gautier’s frescoes 
enchanted, were not satisfied, and accused Maupas- 
sant, somewhat harshly, of not being a “writer” 
in the highest sense of the term. The reproach is 
unmerited, for there is but one style. 

But, on the other hand, it is difficult to admit, 
with an eminent academician that Maupassant must 
be a great writer, a classical writer, in fact, simply 
because he “had no style,” a condition of perfection 
“in that form of literary art in which the personal- 
ity of the author should not appear, in the romance, 
the story, and the drama.” 

A classic, Maupassant undoubtedly is, as the 
critic to whom I alluded has said, “through the sim- 
ple aptness of his terms and his contempt for frivol- 
ous ornamentation.” 

He remains a great writer because, like Moliere, 
La Bruyere, and La Fontaine, he is always close to 
nature, disdaining all studied rhetorical effect and 
all literary verbosity. 

For applause and fame Maupassant cared nothing, 
and his proud contempt for Orders and Academies 
is well known. 

In a letter to Marie Bashkirtseff he writes as 
follows: 

“Everything in life is almost alike to me, men, 
women, events. This is my true confession of faith, 
and I may add what you may not believe, which is 
that I do not care any more for myself than I do 
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for the rest. All is divided into ennui, comedy and 
misery. I am indifferent to everything. I pass 
two-thirds of my time in being terribly bored. I 
pass the third portion in writing sentences which I 
sell as dear as I can, regretting that I have to ply 
this abominable trade.” 

And in a later letter: 

“T have no taste that I cannot get rid of at my 
pleasure, not a desire that I do not scoff at, not 
a hope that does not make me smile or laugh. I 
ask myself why I stir, why I go hither or thither, 
why I give myself the odious trouble of earning 
money, since it does not amuse me to spend it.” 

And again: 

“As for me, I am incapable of really loving my 
art. I am too critical, I analyze it too much. I feel 
strongly how relative is the value of ideas, words, 
and even of the loftiest intelligences. I cannot help 
despising thought, it is so weak; and form, it is so 
imperfect. I really have, in an acute, incurable 
form, the sense of human impotence, and of effort 
which results in wretched approximations.” 

For nature, Maupassant had an ardent passion. 

His whole being quivered when she 
bathed his forehead with her light ocean breeze. 
She, alone, knew how to rock and soothe him with 
her waves. 

Never satisfied, he wished to see her under all 
aspects, and travelled incessantly, first in his native 
province, amid the meadows and waters of Nor- 
mandy, then on the banks of the Seine along which 
he coasted, bending to the oar. Then Brittany with 
its beaches, where high waves rolled in beneath low 
and dreary skies, then Auvergne, with its scattered 
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huts amid the sour grass, beneath rocks of basalt; 
and, finally, Corsica, Italy, Sicily, not with artistic 
enthusiasm, but simply to enjoy the delight of grand, 
pure outlines. Africa, the country of Salammbo, the 
desert, finally call him, and he breathes those distant 
odors borne on the slow winds; the sunlight in- 
undates his body, “laves the dark corners of his 
soul.” And he retains a troubled memory of the 
evenings in those warm climes, where the fragrance 
of plants and trees seems to take the place of air. 

Maupassant’s philosophy is as little complicated as 
his vision of humanity. His pessimism exceeds in 
its simplicity and depth that of all other realistic 
writers. 

Still there are contradictions and not unimportant 
ones in him. The most striking is certainly his 
fear of Death. He sees it everywhere, it haunts 
him. He sees it on the horizon of landscapes, and 
it crosses his path on lonely roads. When it is not 
hovering over his head, it is circling round him as 
around Gustave Moreau’s pale youth. . . . Can 
he, the determined materialist, really fear the stu- 
por of eternal sleep, or the dispersion of the tran- 
sient individuality ? 

Another contradiction. He who says that contact 
with the crowd “tortures his nerves,” and who pro- 
fesses such contempt for mankind, yet considers 
solitude as one of the bitterest torments of existence. 
And he bewails the fact that he cannot live just for 
himself, “keep within himself that secret place of 
the ego, where none can enter.” 

“Alas!” said his master, “we are all in a desert.” 
Nobody understands anyone else and “whatever we 
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attempt, whatever be the impulse of our heart and 
the appeal of our lips, we shall always be alone!” 

In this gehenna of death, in these nostalgias of 
the past, in these trances of eternal isolation, may 
we not find some relinquishing of his philosophy? 
Certainly not, for these contradictions accentuate 
all the more the pain of existence and become a new 
source of suffering. 

In any case, Maupassant’s pessimism becomes 
logical in terminating in pity, like that of Schopen- 
hauer. I know that I am running foul of certain 
admirers of the author who do not see any pity in 
his. work, and it is understood that he is pitiless. 
But examine his stories more closely and you will 
find it revealed in every page, provided you go to 
the very bottom of the subject. That is where it 
exists naturally, almost against the desire of the 
writer, who does not arouse pity, nor teach it. 

And, again, if it remains concealed from so many 
readers, it is because it has nothing to do with the 
humanitarian pity retailed by rhetoricians. It is 
philosophical and haughty, detached from any “an- 
thropocentric” characteristics. It is universal suf- 
fering that it covers. And to tell the truth, it is 
man, the hypocritical and cunning biped who has 
the least share in it. Maupassant is helpful to all 
those of his fellows who are tortured by physical 
suffering, social cruelty and the criminal dangers of 
life, but he pities them without caring for them, and 
his kindness makes distinctions. 

On the other hand, the pessimist has all the tender- 
ness of a Buddhist for animals, whom the gospels 
despise. When he pities the animals, who are worth 
more than ourselves, their executioners, when he 
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pities the elementary existences, the plants and trees, 
those exquisite creations, he unbends and pours out 
his heart. The humbler the victim, the more gener- 
ously does he espouse itse suffering. His compas- 
sion is unbounded for all that lives in misery, that is 
buffeted about without understanding why, that, 
“suffers and dies without a word.” And if he 
mourned Miss Harriet, in this unaccustomed out- 
burst of enthusiasm, it is because, like himself, the 
poor outcast cherished a similar love for “all things, 
all living beings.” 

Such appears to me to be Maupassant, the novel- 
ist, a story-teller, a writer, and a philosopher by 
turns. I will add one more trait; he was devoid of 
all spirit of criticism. When he essays to demolish 
a theory, one is amazed to find in this great, clear 
writer such lack of precision of thought, and such 
weak argument. He wrote the least eloquent and 
the most diffuse study of Flaubert, of “that old, dead 
master who had won his heart in a manner he could 
not explain.” And, later, he shows the same weak- 
ness in setting forth, as in proving his theory, in 
his essay on the “Evolution of the Novel,” in the 
introduction to Pierre et Jean. 

On the other hand, he possesses, above many 
others, a power of creating, hidden and inborn, 
which he exercises almost unconsciously. Living, 
spontaneous and yet impassive he is the glorious 
agent of a mysterious function, through which he 
dominated literature and will continue to dominate 
it until the day when he desires to become literary. 

He is as big as a tree. The author of “Contem- 
porains” has written that Maupassant produced 
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novels as an apple-tree yields apples. Never was a 
criticism more irrefutable. 

On various occasions he was pleased with him- 
self at the fertility that had developed in him amid 
those rich soils where a frenzy mounts to your 
brain through the senses of smell and sight. He 
even feels the influence of the seasons, and writes 
from Provence: “The sap is rising in me, it is 
true. The spring that I find just awakening here 
stirs all my plant nature, and causes me to produce 
those literary fruits that ripen in me, I know not 
how.” 

The “meteor” is at its apogee. All admire and 
glorify him. It is the period when Alexandre 
Dumas, fils, wrote to him thrice: “You are the 
only author whose books I await with impatience.” 

The day came, however, when this dominant im- 
passivity became stirred, when the marble became 
flesh by contact with life and suffering. And the 
work of the romancer, begun by the novelist, be- 
came warm with a tenderness that is found for the 
first time in Mont Oriol. : 

But this sentimental outburst that astonished his 
admirers quickly dies down, for the following year, 
there appeared the sober Pierre et Jean, that ad- 
mirable masterpiece of typical reality constructed 
with “human leaven,” without any admixture of 
literary seasoning, or romantic combinations. The 
reader finds once more in his splendid integrity the 
master of yore. 

But his heart has been touched, nevertheless. In 
the books that follow, his impassivity gives way 
like an edifice that has been slowly undermined. 
With an ever-growing emotion he relates under 
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slight disguises all his physical distress, all the ter- 
rors of his mind and heart. 

What is the secret of this evolution? The perusal 
of his works gives us a sufficient insight into it. 

The Minstrel has been received in country houses ; 
has been admitted to “the ladies’ apartments.” He 
has given up composing those hurried tales which 
made his fame, in order to construct beautiful ro- 
mances of love and death. . . . The story teller 
has forsaken rustics and peasants, the comrades of 
the “Repues franches,” for the nobility and the 
wealthy. He who formerly frequented Mme. Tel- 
lier’s establishment now praises Michele de Burne. 

Ysolde replaces Macette. In “l’Ostel de Cour- 
toisie,* Maupassant cultivates the usual abstractions 
of the modern Round Table: Distinction and Mod- 
eration; Fervor and Delicacy. We see him inditing 
love sonnets and becoming a knight of chivalry. 
The apologist of brutal pleasures has become a 
devotee of the “culte de la Dame.” 

Everywhere he was sought after, féted, petted. 
: But Maupassant never let himself be 
carried away by the tinsel of his prestige, nor the 
puerility of his enchantment. He despised at heart 
the puppets that moved about him as he had formerly 
despised his short stories and his petit bourgeois. 
“Ah,” he cries, “I see them, their heads, their types, 
their hearts and their souls! What a clinic for a 
maker of books! The disgust with which this hu- 
manity inspires me makes me regret still more that 
I could not become what I should most have pre- 
ferred—an Aristophanes, or a Rabelais.” And he 
adds: “The world makes failures of all scientists, 
all artists, all intelligences that it monopolizes. It 
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aborts all sincere sentiment by its manner of scat- 
tering our taste, our curiosity, our desire, the little 
spark of genius that burns in us.” 

Maupassant had to bend to the conditions of his 
new life. Being well bred, he respected, outwardly 
at least, the laws of artificiality and conventionality, 
and bowed before the idols of the cave he had en- 
tered. : 

If Maupassant never became the slave of worldly 
ideas, the creature of instinct that was part of his 
being acquired the refined tastes of the salons, and 
the manners of the highest civilization. 

The novelist lived for some time in these en- 
chanted and artificial surroundings, when, suddenly, 
his malady became aggravated. He was tortured by 
neuralgia, and by new mysterious darting pains. 
His suffering was so great that he longed to scream. 
At the same time, his unhappy heart became soft- 
ened and he became singularly emotional. His 
early faculties were intensified and refined, and 
in the overtension of his nerves through suffering 
his perceptions broadened, and he gained new ideas 
of things. This nobler personality Maupassant owes 
to those sufferings dear to great souls of whom 
Daudet speaks. This is what he says: 

“Tf I could ever tell all, I should utter all the 
unexplored, repressed and sad thoughts that I feel 
in the depths of my being. I feel them swelling and 
poisoning me as bile does some people. But if I 
could one day give them utterance they would per- 
haps evaporate, and I might no longer have any- 
thing but a light, joyful heart. Who can say? 
Thinking becomes an abominable torture when the 
brain is an open wound. I have so many wounds in 
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my head that my ideas cannot stir without mak- 
ing me long to cry out. Why is it? Why is it? 
Dumas would say that my stomach is out of order. 
I believe, rather, that I have a poor, proud, shame- 
ful heart, that old human heart that people laugh 
at, but which is touched, and causes me suffering, 
and in my head as well; I have the mind of the 
Latin race, which is very worn out. And, again, 
there are days when I do not think thus, but when I 
suffer just the same; for I belong to the family of 
the thin-skinned. But then I do not tell it, I do 
not show it; I conceal it very well, I think. With- 
out any doubt, I am thought to be one of the most 
indifferent men in the world. I am sceptical, which 
is not the same thing, sceptical because I am clear- 
sighted. And my eyes say to my heart, Hide your- 
self, old fellow, you are grotesque, and it hides it- 
self.” | 

This describes, in spite of reservation, the strug- 
gle between two conflicting minds, that of yesterday, 
and that of to-day. But this sensitiveness that 
Maupassant seeks to hide, is plain to’all clear-seeing 
people. 

He soon begins to be filled with regrets and fore- 
bodings. He has a desire to look into the unknown, 
and to search for the inexplicable. He feels in him- 
self that something is undergoing destruction; he 
is at times haunted by the idea of a double. He 
divines that his malady is on guard, ready to pounce 
on him. He seeks to escape it, but on the mountains, 
as beside the sea, nature, formerly his refuge, now 
terrifies him. 

Then his heart expands. All the sentiments that 
he once reviled, he now desires to experience. He 
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now exalts in his books the passion of love, the pas- 
sion of sacrifice, the passion of suffering; he extols 
self-sacrifice, devotion, the irresistible joy of ever 
giving oneself up more and more. The hour is 
late, the night is at hand; weary of suffering any 
longer, he hurriedly begs for tenderness and re- 
membrance. 

Occasionally, the Maupassant of former days pro- 
tests against the bondage of his new personality; 
he complains that he no longer feels absolutely as 
formerly that he has no contact with anything in 
the world, that sweet, strong sensation that gives 
one strength. ‘How sensible I was,” he says, “to 
wall myself round with indifference! If one did 
not feel, but only understand, without giving frag- 
ments of oneself to other beings! . . . It is 
strange to suffer from the emptiness, the nothing- 
ness, of this life, when one is resigned, as I am, 
to nothingness. But, there, I cannot live without 
recollections, and recollections sadden me. I can 
have no hope, I know, but I feel obscurely and un- 
ceasingly the harm of this statement, and the regret 
that it should be so. And the attachments that I 
have in life act on my sensibility, which is too 
human, and not literary enough.” 

Maupassant’s pity now takes a pathetic turn. He 
no longer despises, but holds out his hand to those 
unfortunates who, like himself, are tormented on the 
pathway without hope. The tears that he sees flow 
make him sad, and his heart bleeds at all the 
wounds he discovers. He does not inquire into the 
quality or origin of the misfortune. He sympathizes 
with all suffering; physical suffering, moral suf- 
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fering, the suffering caused by treachery, the bitter 
twilight of wasted lives. 

His mind has also become active. He desires to 
dabble in science. One day he studies the Arab 
mystics, Oriental legends, and the next, he studies 
the marine fauna, etc. His perceptions have never 
been so clear. His brain is in continual activity. 
“Tt is strange,” he acknowledges, “what a different 
man I am becoming mentally from what I was for- 
merly. I can see it as I watch myself thinking, 
discovering, and developing stories, weighing and 
analyzing the imaginary beings that float through 
my imagination. I take the same enjoyment in 
certain dreams, certain exaltations of mind, as I 
formerly took in rowing like mad in the sunlight.” 

For the first time, his assurance as a writer 
wavers. As his last volumes show, he is endeavoring 
to transform, to renew himself. He acquires a 
desire to learn the secrts of obscure and precious 
hearts, to visit unknown races. He has lost his 
magnificent serenity, . . . 


As his malady began to take a more definite form, 
he turned his steps towards the south, only visiting 
Paris to see his physicians and publishers. In the 
old port of Antibes beyond the causeway of Cannes, 
his yacht, Bel Ami, which he cherished as a brother, 
lay at anchor and awaited him. He took it to the 
white cities of the Genoese Gulf, towards the palm 
trees of Hyéres, or the red bay trees of Anthéor. 

It was during one of these idle cruises on the 
open sea, outside of Agay and Saint-Raphael that 
he wrote “Sur I’Eau.” 
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It was on the sacred sea of the old poets and 
philosophers, on the sea whose voice has rocked 
the thought of the world, that he cast into the 
shadow that long lament, so heartrending and sub- 
lime, that posterity will long shudder at the remem- 
brance of it. The bitter strophes of this lament 
seem to be cadenced by the Mediterranean itself 
and to be in rhythm, like its melopceia. 

“Sur l’Eau” is the last Will and Testament, the 
general confession of Maupassant. To those who 
come after him he leaves the legacy of his highest 
thought; then he says farewell to all that he loved, 
to dreams, to starlit nights, and to the breath of 
roses. “Sur lEau” is the book of modern disen- 
chantment, the faithful mirror of the latest pes- 
simism. The journal written on board ship, discon- 
nected and hasty, but so noble in its disorder, has 
taken a place forever beside Werther and René, 
Manfred and Oberman. 

He had for a long time, to his sorrow, seen his 
health failing under the attacks of an obscure mal- 
ady which left him with a sense of the diminution 
of his powers and a gradual clouding of his intel- 
lect. Symptoms of general paralysis set in, at first 
mistaken for neurotic disturbances. He changed 
greatly. Those who met him as I did, thin and 
shivering, on that rainy Sunday when they were 
celebrating the inauguration of Flaubert’s monu- 
ment at Rouen would scarcely have recognized him. 
I shall never forget, as long as I live, his face wasted 
by suffering, his large eyes with a distressed ex- 
pression, which emitted dying gleams of protest 
against a cruel fate. : 
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Maupassant retired to Cannes not far from his 
mother. He read medical books and, in spite of 
what ig taught, persisted in attributing his suffer- 
ings to “rheumatism localized in the brain,” con- 
tracted amid the fogs on the Seine. 

Vainly he endeavored to work, he became! gloomy 
and the idea of suicide impressed him more and 
more, 

The nonin passed, however, and in June he was 
able to go to Divonne to take a cure. After a very 
characteristic attack of optimism, he suddenly ap- 
peared at Champel and astonished everyone by his 
frightful eccentricities. One evening, however, he 
felt better, and read to the poet Dorchain the 
beginning of his new novel, which he declared 
would be his masterpiece. When he had finished, 
he wept. “And we wept also,” writes Dorchain, 
“at seeing all that now remained of genius, of ten- 
derness and pity in this soul that would never again 
be capable of expressing itself so as to impress 
other minds. . . . In his accent, in his language, 
in his tears, Maupassant had, I know not what, of 
a religious character, which exceeded his horror | 
of life, and his sombre terror of annihilation.” 

At the end of September he again visited Cannes, 
but the fatal day predicted by the physician was at 
hand. 

After several tragic weeks in which, from in- 
stinct, he made a desperate fight, on the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1892, he felt he was hopelessly vanquished, 
and in a moment of supreme clearness of intellect, 
like Gerard de Nerval, he attempted suicide. Less 
fortunate than the author of Sylvia, he was unsuc- 
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cessful. But his mind, henceforth “indifferent to all 
unhappiness,” had entered into eternal darkness, 
He was taken back to Paris and placed in Dr. 
Meuriot’s sanatorium, where, after eighteen months 
of mechanical existence, the “meteor” quietly passed 
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Or, Tue History or a Hearr 
CHAPTER I 


THE HOME BY THE SEA 


rained all night. The roaring of the over- 

flowing gutters filled the deserted streets, in 
which the houses, like sponges, absorbed the humid- 
ity, which penetrating to the interior, made the walls 
sweat from cellar to garret. Jeanne had left the 
convent the day before, free for all time, ready to 
seize all the joys of life, of which she had dreamed 
so long. She was afraid her father would not set 
out for the new home in bad weather, and for the 
hundredth time since daybreak she examined the 
horizon. Then she noticed that she had omitted to 
put her calendar in her travelling bag. She took 
from the wall the little card which bore in golden 
figures the date of the current year, 1819. Then 
she marked with a pencil the first four columns, 
drawing a line through the name of each saint up 
to the 2d of May, the day that she left the convent. 
A voice outside the door called “Jeannette.” Jeanne 
replied, “Come in, papa.” And her father entered. 
Baron Simon-Jacques Le Perthuis des Vauds was a 
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gentleman of the last century, eccentric and good. 
An enthusiastic disciple of Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
he had the tenderness of a lover for nature, in the 
fields, in the woods and in the animals. Of aristo- 
cratic birth, he hated instinctively the year 1793, 
but being a philosopher by temperament and liberal 
by education, he execrated tyranny with an inoffen- 
sive and declamatory hatred. His great strength 
and his great weakness was his kind-heartedness, 
which had not arms enough to caress, to give, to 
embrace; the benevolence of a god, that gave freely, 
without questioning; in a word, a kindness of inertia 
that became almost a vice. A man of theory, he 
thought out a plan of education for his daughter, to 
the end that she might become happy, good, upright 
and gentle. She had lived at home until the age of 
twelve, when, despite the tears of her mother, she 
was placed in the Convent of the Sacred Heart. He 
had kept her severely secluded, cloistered, in igno- 
rance of the secrets of life. He wished the Sisters 
to restore her to him pure at seventeen years of 
age, so that he might imbue her mind with a sort 
of rational poetry, and by means of the fields, in the 
midst of the fruitful earth, unfold her soul, enlighten 
her ignorance through the aspect of love in nature, 
through the simple tenderness of the animals, 
through the placid laws of existence. She was leav- 
ing the convent radiant, full of the joy of life, ready 
for all the happiness, all the charming incidents 
which her mind had pictured in her idle hours and 
in the long, quiet nights. She was like a portrait 
by Veronese with her fair, glossy hair, which seemed 
to cast a radiance on her skin, a skin with the faint- 
est tinge of pink, softened by a light velvety down 
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which could be perceived when the sun kissed her 
cheek. Her eyes were an opaque blue, like those of 
Dutch porcelain figures. She had a tiny mole on her 
left nostril and another on the right of her chin. 
She was tall, well developed, with willowy figure. 
Her clear voice sounded at times a little too sharp, 
but her frank, sincere laugh spread joy around her. 
Often, with a familiar gesture, she would raise her 
hands to her temples as if to arrange her hair. 

She ran to her father and embraced him warmly. 
“Well, are we going to start?” she said. He smiled, 
shook his head and said, pointing toward the win- 
dow, “How can we travel in such weather?” But 
she implored in a cajoling and tender manner, “Oh, 
papa, do let us start. It will clear up in the after- 
noon.” “But your mother will never consent to it.” 
“Yes, I promise you that she will, I will arrange 
that.” “If you succeed in persuading your mother, 
I am perfectly willing.” In a few moments she re- 
turned from her mother’s room, shouting in a voice 
that could be heard all through the house, “Papa, 
papa, mamma is willing. Have the horses har- 
nessed.” The rain was not abating; one might al- 
most have said that it was raining harder when the 
carriage drove up to the door. Jeanne was ready to 
step in when the baromess came downstairs, sup- 
ported on one side by her husband and on the other 
by a tall housemaid, strong and strapping as a boy. 
She was a Norman woman of the country of Caux, 
who looked at least twenty, although she was but 
eighteen at the most. She was treated by the family 
as a second daughter, for she was Jeanne’s foster 
sister. Her name was Rosalie, and her chief duty 
lay in guiding the steps of her mistress, who had 
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grown enormous in the last few years and also had 
an affection of the heart, which kept her complaining 
continually. The baroness, gasping from over- 
exertion, finally reached the doorstep of the old resi- 
dence, looked at the court where the water was 
streaming and remarked: “It really is not wise.” 
Her husband, always pleasant, replied: “It was you 
who desired it, Madame Adelaide.” He always pre- 
ceded her pompous name of Adelaide with the title 
madame with an air of half respectful mockery. 
Madame mounted with difficulty into the carriage, 
causing all the springs to bend. The baron sat beside 
her, while Jeanne and Rosalie were seated opposite, 
with their backs to the horses. Ludivine, the cook, 
brought a heap of wraps to put over their knees and 
two baskets, which were placed under the seats; 
then she climbed on the box beside Father Simon, 
wrapping herself in a great rug which covered her 
completely. The porter and his wife came to bid 
them good-by as they closed the carriage door, tak- 
ing the last orders about the. trunks, which were to 
follow in a wagon. So they started. Father Simon, 
the coachman, with head bowed and back bent in 
the pouring rain, was completely covered by his box 
coat with its triple cape. The howling storm beat 
upon the carriage windows and inundated the high- 
way. 

They drove rapidly to the wharf and continued 
alongside the line of tall-masted vessels until they 
reached the boulevard of Mont Riboudet. Then they 
crossed the meadows, where from time to time a 
drowned willow, its branches drooping limply, could 
be faintly distinguished through the mist of rain. 
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No one spoke. Their minds themselves seemed to 
be saturated with moisture like the earth. 

The baroness leaned her head against the cushions 
and closed her eyes. The baron looked out with 
mournful eyes at the monotonous and drenched 
landscape. Rosalie, with a parcel on her knee, was 
dreaming in the dull reverie of a peasant. But 
Jeanne, under this downpour, felt herself revive 
like a plant that has been shut up and has just been 
restored to the air, and so great was her joy that, 
like foliage, it sheltered her heart from sadness. 
Although she did not speak, she longed to burst out 
singing, to reach out her hands to catch the rain 
that she might drink it. She enjoyed to the full 
being carried along rapidly by the horses, enjoyed 
gazing at the desolate landscape and feeling herself 
under shelter amid this general inundation. Beneath 
the pelting rain the gleaming backs of the two 
horses emitted a warm steam. 

Little by little the baroness fell asleep, and pres- 
ently began to snore sonorously. Her husband 
leaned over and placed in her hands a little leather 
pocketbook. 

This awakened her, and she looked at the pocket- 
book with the stupid, sleepy look of one suddenly 
aroused. It fell off her lap and sprang open and 
gold and bank bills were scattered on the floor of 
the carriage. This roused her completely, and 
Jeanne gave vent to her mirth in a merry peal of 
girlish laughter. 

The baron picked up the money and placed it on 
her knees. “This, my dear,” he said, “is all that is 
left of my farm at Eletot. I have sold it—so as to 
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be able to repair the ‘Poplars,’ where we shall often 
live in the future.” 

She counted six thousand four hundred francs and 
quietly put them in her pocket. This was the ninth 
of thirty-one farms that they had inherited which 
they had sold in this way. Nevertheless they still 
possessed about twenty thousand livres income ane 
nually in land rentals, which, with proper care, 
would have yielded about thirty thousand francs a 
year. 

Living simply as they did, this income would have 
sufficed had there not been a bottomless hole always 
open in their house—kind-hearted generosity. It 
dried up the money in their hands as the sun dries 
the water in marshes. It flowed, fled, disappeared. 
How? No one knew. Frequently one would say to 
the other, “I don’t know how it happens, but I have 
spent one hundred francs to-day, and I have bought 
nothing of any consequence.” This faculty of giving 
was, however, one of the greatest pleasures of their 
life, and they all agreed on this point in a superb 
and touching manner. 

Jeanne asked her father, “Is it beautiful now, my 
castle?’ The baron replied, “You shall see, my 
little girl.” 

The storm began to abate. The vault of clouds 
seemed to rise and heighten and suddenly, through 
a rift, a long ray of sunshine fell upon the fields, 
and presently the clouds separated, showing the blue 
firmament, and then, like the tearing of a veil, the 
Opening grew larger and the beautiful azure sky, 
clear and fathomless, spread over the world. A 
fresh and gentle breeze passed over the earth like a 
happy sigh, and as they passed beside gardens or 
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woods they heard occasionally the bright chirp of a 
bird as he dried his wings. 

Evening was approaching. Everyone in the car- 
riage was asleep except Jeanne. They stopped to 
rest and feed the horses. The sun had set. In the 
distance bells were heard. They passed a little vil- 
lage as the inhabitants were lighting their lamps, and 
the sky became also illuminated by myriads of stars. 
Suddenly they saw behind a hill, through the 
branches of the fir trees, the moon rising, red and 
full as if it were torpid with sleep. 

The air was so soft that the windows were not 
closed. Jeanne, exhausted with dreams and happy 
visions, was now asleep. Finally they stopped. Some 
men and women were standing before the carriage 
door with lanterns in their hands. They had arrived. 
Jeanne, suddenly awakened, was the first to jump 
out. Her father and Rosalie had practically to carry 
the baroness, who was groaning and continually 
repeating in a weak little voice, “Oh, my God, my 
poor children!” She refused all offers of refresh- 
ment, but went to bed and immediately fell asleep. 
Jeanne and her father, the baron, took supper to- 
gether. They were in perfect sympathy with each 
other. Later, seized with a childish joy, they started 
on a tour of inspection through the restored manor. 
It was one of those high and vast Norman residences 
that comprise both farmhouse and castle, built of 
white stone which had turned gray, large enough 
to contain a whole race of people. 

An immense hall divided the house from front to 
rear and a staircase went up at either side of the 
entrance, meeting in a bridge on the first floor. The 
huge drawing-room was on the ground floor to the 
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right and was hung with tapestries representing 
birds and foliage. All the furniture was covered 
with fine needlework tapestry illustrating La Fon- 
taine’s fables, and Jeanne was delighted at finding a 
chair she had loved as a child, which pictured the 
story of “The Fox and the Stork.” 

Beside the drawin-room were the library, full of 
old books, and two unused rooms; at the left was the 
dining-room, the laundry, the kitchen, etc. 

A corridor divided the whole first floor, the doors 
of ten rooms opening into it. At the end, on the 
right, was Jeanne’s room. She and her father went 
in. He had had it all newly done over, using the 
furniture and draperies that had been in the store- 
room. 

There were some very old Flemish tapestries, 
with their peculiar looking figures. At sight of her 
bed, the young girl uttered a scream of joy. Four 
large birds carved in oak, black from age and highly 
polished, bore up the bed and seemed to be its pro- 
tectors. On the sides were carved two wide garlands 
of flowers and fruit, and four finely fluted columns, 
terminating in Corinthian capitals, supported a cor- 
nice of cupids with roses intertwined. The tester 
and the coverlet were of antique blue silk, em- 
broidered in gold fleur de lys. When Jeanne had 
sufficiently admired it, she lifted up the candle to 
examine the tapestries and the allegories they rep- 
resented. They were mostly conventional subjects, 
but the last hanging represented a drama. Near a 
rabbit, which was still nibbling, a young man lay 
stretched out, apparently dead. A young girl, gazing 
at him, was plunging a sword into her bosom, and 
the fruit of the tree had turned black. Jeanne gave 
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up trying to divine the meaning underlying this pie- 
ture, when she saw in the corner a tiny little animal 
which the rabbit, had he lived, could have swallowed 
like a blade of grass; and yet it was a lion. Then 
she recognized the story of “Pyramus and Thisbe,” 
and though she smiled at the simplicity of the de- 
sign, she felt happy to have in her room this love 
adventure which would continually speak to her of 
her cherished hopes, and every night this legendary 
love would hover about her dreams. 

It struck eleven and the baron kissed Jeanne good- 
night and retired to his room. Before retiring, 
Jeanne cast a last glance round her room and then 
regretfully extinguished the candle. Through her 
window she could see the bright moonlight bathing 
the trees and the wonderful landscape. Presently 
she arose, opened a window and looked out. The 
night was so clear that one could see as plainly as 
by daylight. She looked across the park with its two 
long avenues of very tall poplars that gave its name 
to the chateau and separated it from the two farms 
that belonged to it, one occupied by the Couillard 
family, the other by the Martins. Beyond the en- 
closure stretched a long, uncultivated plain, thickly 
Overgrown with rushes, where the breeze whistled 
day and night. The land ended abruptly in a steep 
white cliff three hundred feet high, with its base in 
the ocean waves. 

Jeanne looked out over the long, undulating sur- 
face that seemed to slumber beneath the heavens. 
All the fragrance of the earth was in the night air. 
The odor of jasmine rose from the lower windows, 
and light whiffs of briny air and of seaweed were 
wafted from the ocean. 
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Merely to breathe was enough for Jeanne, and the 
restful calm of the country was like a soothing bath. 
She felt as though her heart was expanding and she 
began dreaming of love. What was it? She did not 
know. She only knew that she would adore him 
with all her soul and that he would cherish her with 
all his strength. They would walk hand in hand on 
nights like this, hearing the beating of their hearts, 
mingling their love with the sweet simplicity of the 
summer nights in such close communion of thought 
that by the sole power of their tenderness they would 
easily penetrate each other’s most secret thoughts. 
This would continue forever in the calm of an endur- 
ing affection. It seemed to her that she felt him 
there beside her. And an unusual sensation came 
over her. She remained long musing thus, when 
suddenly she thought she heard a footstep behind the 
house. “If it were he.” But it passed on and she 
felt as if she had been deceived. The air became 
cooler. The day broke. Slowly bursting aside the 
gleaming clouds, touching with fire the trees, the 
plains, the ocean, all the horizon, the great flaming 
orb of the sun appeared. 

Jeanne felt herself becoming mad with happiness. 
A delirious joy, an infinite tenderness at the splendor 
of nature overcame her fluttering heart. It was her 
sun, her dawn! The beginning of her life! Thor- 
oughly fatigued at last, she flung herself down and 
slept till her father called her at eight o’clock. He 
walked into the room and proposed to show her the 
improvements of the castle, of her castle. The road, 
called the parish road, conecting the farms, joined 
the high road between Havre and Fécamp, a mile 
and a half further on. 
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Jeanne and the baron inspected everything and 
returned home for breakfast. When the meal was 
over, as the baroness had decided that she would 
rest, the baron proposed to Jeanne that they should 
go down to Yport. They started, and passing 
through the hamlet of Etouvent, where the poplars 
were, and going through the wooded slope by a wind- 
ing valley leading down to the sea, they presently 
perceived the village of Yport. Women sat in their 
doorways mending linen; brown fish-nets were hang- 
ing against the doors of the huts, where an entire 
family lived in one room. It was a typical little 
French fishing village, with all its concomitant odors. 
To Jeanne it was all like a scene in a play. On turn- 
ing a corner they saw before them the limitless blue 
ocean. They bought a brill from a fisherman and 
another sailor offered to take them out sailing, re- 
peating his name, “Lastique, Joséphin Lastique,” 
several times, that they might not forget it, and the 
baron promised to remember. They walked home, 
chattering like two children, carrying the big fish 
between them, Jeanne having pushed her father’s 
walking cane through its gills, 
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‘CHAPTER II 
HAPPY DAYS 


A’ delichtful life commenced for Jeanne, a life 
in the open air. She wandered along the roads, or 
into the little winding valleys, their sides covered 
with a fleece of gorse blossoms, the strong sweet 
odor of which intoxicated her like the bouquet of 
wine, while the distant sound of the waves rolling 
on the beach seemed like a billow rocking her spirit. 

A love of solitude came upon her in the sweet 
freshness of this landscape and in the calm of the 
rounded horizon, and she would remain sitting so 
long on the hill tops that the wild rabbits would 
bound by her feet. 

She planted memories everywhere, as seeds are 
cast upon the earth, memories whose roots hold till 
death. It seemed to Jeanne that she was casting a 
little of her heart into every fold of these valleys. 
She became infatuated with sea bathing. When she 
was well out from shore, she would float on her 
back, her arms crossed, her eyes lost in the pro- 
found blue of the sky which was cleft by the flight 
of a swallow, or the white silhouette of a seabird. 

After these excursions she invariably came back 
to the castle pale with hunger, but light, alert, a 
smile on her lips and her eyes sparkling with hap- 
piness. 
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The baron on his part was planning great agricul- 
tural enterprises. Occasionally, also, he went out 
to sea with the sailors of Yport. On several occa- 
sions he went fishing for mackerel and, again, by 
moonlight, he would haul in the nets laid the night 
before. He loved to hear the masts creak, to breathe 
in the fresh and whistling gusts of wind that arose 
during the night; and after having tacked a long 
time to find the buoys, guiding himself by a peak 
of rocks, the roof of a belfry or the Fécamp light- 
house, he delighted to remain motionless beneath the 
first gleams of the rising sun which made the slimy 
backs of the large fan-shaped rays and the fat 
bellies of the turbots glisten on the deck of the boat. 

At each meal he gave an enthusiastic account of 
his expeditions, and the baroness in her turn told 
how many times she had walked down the main 
avenue of poplars. 

As she had been advised to take exercise she made 
a business of walking, beginning as soon as the air 
grew warm. Leaning upon Rosalie’s arm and drag- 
ging her left foot, which was rather heavier than 
the right, she wandered interminably up and down 
from the house to the edge of the wood, sitting 
down for five minutes at either end. The walking 
was resumed in the afternoon. A physician, con- 
sulted ten years before, had spoken of hypertrophy 
because she had suffered from suffocation. Ever 
since, this word had been used to describe the ail- 
ment of the baroness. The baron would say “my 
wife’s hypertrophy” and Jeanne “mamma’s hyper- 
trophy” as they would have spoken of her hat, her 
dress, or her umbrella. She had been very pretty in 
her youth and slim as a reed. Now she had grown 
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older, stouter, but she still remained poetical, having 
always retained the impression of “Corinne,” which 
she had read as a girl. She read all the sentimental 
love stories it was possible to collect, and her 
thoughts wandered among tender adventures in 
which she always figured as the heroine. Her new 
home was infinitely pleasing to her because it formed 
such a beautiful framework for the romance of her 
soul, the surrounding woods, the waste land, and the 
proximity of the ocean recalling to her mind the 
novels of Sir Walter Scott, which she had been de- 
vouring for some months. On rainy days she re- 
mained shut up in her room, sending Rosalie in a 
special manner for the drawer containing her “sou- 
venirs,” which taeant to the baroness all her old 
private and family letters. 

Occasionally, Jeanne replaced Rosalie in the walks 
with her mother, and she listened eagerly to the 
tales of the latter’s childhood. The young girl saw 
herself in all these romantic stories, and was as- 
tonished at the similarity of ideas and desires; each 
heart imagines itself to have been the first to tremble 
at those very sensations that awakened the hearts 
of the first beings, and that will awaken the hearts 
of the last. 

One afternoon as the baroness and Jeanne were 
resting on the beach at the end of the walk, a stout 
priest who was moving in their direction greeted 
them with a bow, while still at a distance. He bowed 
when within three feet and, assuming a smiling 
air, cried: “Well, Madame la Baronne, how are 
you?” It was the village priest. The baroness sel- 
dom went to church, though she liked priests, from 
a sort of religious instinct peculiar to women. She 
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had, in fact, entirely forgotten the Abbé Picot, her 
priest, and blushed as she saw him. She made apol- 
ogies for not having prepared for his visit, but the 
good man was not at all embarrassed. He looked 
at Jeanne, complimented her on her appearance and 
sat down, placing his three-cornered hat on his 
knees. He was very stout, very red, and perspired 
profusely. He drew from his pocket every moment 
an enormous checked handkerchief and passed it 
over his face and neck, but hardly was the task com- 
pleted when necessity forced him to repeat the 
process. He was a typical country priest, talkative 
and kindly. 

Presently the baron appeared. He was very 
friendly to the abbé and invited him to dinner. 
The priest was well versed in the art of being pleas- 
ant, thanks to the unconscious astuteness which the 
guiding of souls gives to the most mediocre of men 
who are called by the chance of events to exercise 
a power over their fellows. Toward dessert he be- 
came quite merry, with the gaiety that follows a 
pleasant meal, and as if struck by an idea he said: 
“T have a new parishioner whom I must present to 
you, Monsieur le Vicomte de Lamare.” The bar- 
oness, who was at home in heraldry, inquired if he 
was of the family of Lamares of Eure. The 
priest answered, “Yes, madame, he is the son of 
Vicomte Jean de Lamare, who died last year.” After 
this, the baroness, who loved the nobility above all 
other things, inquired the history of the young 
vicomte. He had paid his father’s debts, sold the 
family castle, made his home on one of the three 
farms which he owned in the town of Etouvent. 
These estates brought him in an income of five or 
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six thousand livres. The vicomte was economical 
and lived in this modest manner for two or three 
years, so that he might save enough to cut a figure 
in society, and to marry advantage usly, without 
contracting debts or mortgaging his farms. The 
priest added, “He is a very charming young man, so 
steady and quiet, though there is very little to amuse 
him in the country.” The baron said, “Bring him 
in to see us, Monsieur l’Abbé, it will be a distraction 
for him occasionally.” After the coffee the baron 
and the priest took a turn about the grounds and 
then returned to say good-night to the ladies. 


CHAPTER III 
M. DE LAMARE 


The following Sunday the baroness and Jeanne 
went to mass, prompted by a feeling of respect for 
their pastor, and after service waited to see the 
priest and invite him to luncheon the following 
Thursday. He came out of the sacristy leaning 
familiarly on the arm of a tall young man. As soon 
as he perceived the ladies, he exclaimed: 

“How fortunate! Allow me, baroness and Mlle. 
Jeanne, to present to you your neighbor, M. le Vi- 
comte de Lamare.” 

The vicomte said he had long desired to make 
their acquaintance, and began to converse in a 
well-bred maner. He had a face of which women 
dream aud that men dislike. His black, wavy hair 
shaded a smooth, sunburnt forehead, and two large 
straight eyebrows, that looked almost artificial, cast 
a deep and tender shadow over his dark eyes, the 
whites of which had a bluish tinge. 

His long, thick eyelashes accentuated the passion- 
ate eloquence of his expression which wrought 
havoc in the drawing-rooms of society, and made 
peasant girls carrying baskets turn round to look at 
him. The languorous fascination of his glance im- 
pressed one with the depth of his thoughts and lent 
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weight to his slightest words. His beard, fine and 
glossy, concealed a somewhat heavy jaw. 

Two days later, M. de Lamare made his first call, 
just as they were discussing the best place for a new 
rustic bench. The vicomte was consulted and agreed 
with the baroness, who differed from her husband. 

M. de Lamare expatiated on the picturesqueness 
of the country and from time to time, as if by 
chance, his eyes met those of Jeanne, and she felt 
a strange sensation at the quickly averted glance 
which betrayed tender admiration and an awakened 
sympathy. 

M. de Lamare’s father, who had died the preced- 
ing year, had known an intimate friend of the bar- 
oness’s father, M. Cultaux, and this fact led to an 
endless conversation about family, relations, dates, 
etc., and names heard in her childhood were re- 
called, and led to reminiscences. 

The baron, whose nature was rather uncultivated, 
and whose beliefs and prejudices were not those of 
his class, knew little about the neighboring families, 
and inquired about them from the vicomte, who re- 
sponded: 

“Oh, there are very few of the nobility in the 
district,” just as he might have said, “there are very 
few rabbits on the hills,” and he began to particu- 
larize: There was the Marquis de Coutelier, a sort 
of leader of Norman aristocracy, Vicomte and 
Vicomtesse de Briseville, people of excellent stock, 
but living to themselves, and the Comte de Four- 
ville, a kind of ogre, who was said to have made 
his wife die of sorrow, and who lived as a hunts- 
man in his chateau of La Vrillette, built on a pond, 
There were a few parvenus among them who had 
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bought properties here and there, but the vicomte 
did not know them. 

As he left, his last glance was for Jeanne, as if it 
were a special tender and cordial farewell. The 
baroness wa: delighted with him, and the baron 
said: “Yes, indeed, he is a gentleman.” And he 
was invited to dinner the following week, and from 
that time came regularly. 

He generally arrived about four o’clock in the 
afternoon, went to join the baroness in “her ave- 
nue,” and offered her his arm while she took her 
“exercise,” as she called her daily walks. When 
Jeanne was at home she would walk on the other 
side of her mother, supporting her, and all three 
would walk slowly back and forth from one end of 
the avenue to the other. He seldom addressed 
Jeanne directly, but his eye frequently met hers. 

He went to Yport several times with Jeanne and 
the baron. One evening, when they were on the 
beach, Pére Lastique accosted him, and without re- 
moving his pipe, the absence of which would pos- 
sibly have been more remarkable than the loss of 
his nose, he said: 

“With this wind, m’sieu le baron, we could easily 
go to Etretat and back to-morrow.” 

Jeanne clasped her hands imploringly: 

“Oh, papa, let us do it!” 

The baron turned to M. de Lamare: 

“Will you join us, vicomte? We can take break- 
fast down there.” 

And the matter was decided at once. From day- 
break Jeanne was up and waiting for her father, 
who dressed more slowly. They walked in the dew 
across the level and then through the wood vibrant 
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with the singing of birds. The vicomte and Pére 
Lastique were seated on a capstan. 

Two other sailors helped to shove off the boat 
from shore, which was not easy on the shingly 
beach. Once the boat was afloat, they all took 
their seats, and the two sailors who remained on 
shore shoved it off. A light, steady breeze was 
blowing from the ocean and they hoisted the sail, 
veered a little, and then sailed along smoothly with 
scarcely any motion. To landward the high cliff at 
the right cast a shadow on the water at its base, and 
patches of sunlit grass here and there varied its 
monotonous whiteness. Yonder, behind them, brown 
sails were coming out of the white harbor of 
Fécamp, and ahead of them they saw a rock of 
curious shape, rounded, with gaps in it looking 
something like an immense elephant with its trunk 
in the water; it was the little port of Etretat. 

Jeanne, a little dizzy from the motion of the 
waves, held the side of the boat with one hand as 
she looked out into the distance. It seemed to her 
as if only three things in the world were really beau- 
tiful: light, space, water. 

No one spoke. Pére Lastique, who was at the 
tiller, took a pull every now and then from a bottle 
hidden under the seat; and he smoked a short pipe 
which seemed inextinguishable, although he never 
seemed to relight it or refill it. 

The baron, seated in the bow looked after the sail. 
Jeanne and the vicomte seemed a little embarrassed 
at being seated side by side. Some unknown power 
seemed to make their glances meet whenever they 
raised their eyes; between them there existed al- 
ready that subtle and vague sympathy which arises 
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so rapidly between two young people when the young 
man is good looking and the girl is pretty. They 
were happy in each other’s society, perhaps because 
they were thinking of each other. The rising sun 
was beginning to pierce through the slight mist, and 
as its beams grew stronger, they were reflected on 
the smooth surface of the sea as in a mirror. 

“How beautiful!” murmured Jeanne, with emo- 
tion. 

“Beautiful indeed!” answered the vicomte. The 
serene beauty of the morning awakened an echo in 
their hearts. 

And all at once they saw the great arches of 
Etretat, like two supports of a cliff standing in the 
sea high enough for vessels to pass under them; 
while a sharp-pointed white rock rose in front of 
the first arch. They reached shore, and the baron 
got out first to make fast the boat, while the vicomte 
lifted Jeanne ashore so that she should not wet her 
feet. Then they walked up the shingly beach side 
by side, and they overheard Pére Lastique say to 
the baron, “My! but they would make a pretty 
couple!” 

They took breakfast in a little inn near the beach, 
and while the ocean had lulled their thoughts and 
made them silent, the breakfast table had the oppo- 
site effect, and they chattered like children on a 
vacation. The slightest thing gave rise to laughter. 

Pére Lastique, on taking his place at table, care- 
fully hid his lighted pipe in his cap. That made 
them laugh. A fly, attracted no doubt by his red 
nose, persistently alighted on it, and each time it 
did so so they burst into laughter. Finally the old 
man could stand it no longer, and murmured: “It 
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is devilishly persistent!” whereupon Jeanne and the 
vicomte laughed till they cried. 

After breakfast Jeanne suggested that they should 
take a walk. The vicomte rose, but the baron pre» 
ferred to bask in the sun on the beach. 

“Go on, my children, you will find me here in an 
hour.” 

They walked straight ahead of them, passing by 
several cottages and finally by a small chateau re- 
sembling a large farm, and found themselves in an 
open valley that extended for some distance. They 
now had a wild longing to run at large in the fields. 
Jeanne seemed to have a humming in her ears from 
all the new and rapidly changing sensations she had 
experienced. The burning rays of the sun fell on 
them. On both sides of the road the crops were 
bending over from the heat. The grasshoppers, as 
numerous as the blades of grass, were uttering their 
thin, shrill cry. 

Perceiving a wood a little further on to the right, 
they walked over to it. They saw a narrow path 
between two hedges shaded by tall trees which shut 
out the sun. A sort of moist freshness in the air 
was perceptible, giving them a sensation of chilli- 
ness. There was no grass, owing to the lack of 
sunlight, but the ground was covered with a carpet 
of moss. 

“See, we can sit down there a little while,” she 
said. 

They sat down and looked about them at the nu- 
merous forms of life that were in the air and on 
the ground at their feet, for a ray of sunlight pene- 
trating the dense foliage brought them into its light. 

“How beautiful it is here! How lovely it is in 
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the country! There are moments when I should 
like to be a fly or a butterfly and hide in the flow- 
ers,” said Jeanne with emotion. 

They spoke in low tones as one does in exchang- 
ing confidences, telling of their daily lives and of 
their tastes, and declaring that they were already 
disgusted with the world, tired of its useless mo- 
notony; it was always the same thing; there was 
no truth, no sincerity in it. 

The world! She would gladly have made its ac- 
quaintance; but she felt convinced beforehand that 
it was not equal to a country life, and the more their 
hearts seemed to be in sympathy, the more cere- 
monious they became, the more frequently their 
glances met and blended smiling; and it seemed that 
a new feeling of benevolence was awakened in them, 
a wider affection, an interest in a thousand things 
of which they had never hitherto thought. 

They wended their way back, but the baron had 
already set off on foot for the Chambre aux 
Demoiselles, a grotto in a cleft at the summit of one 
of the cliffs, and they waited for him at the inn. He 
did not return until five in the evening after a long 
walk along the cliffs. 

They got into the boat, started off smoothly with 
the wind at their backs, scarcely seeming to make 
any headway. The breeze was irregular, at one 
moment filling the sail and then letting it flap idly 
along the mast. The sea seemed opaque and lifeless, 
and the sun was slowly approaching the horizon. 
The lulling motion of the sea had made them silent 
again, Presently Jeanne said, “How I should love 
to travel!” 

“Yes, but it is tiresome to travel alone; there 
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should be at least two, to exchange ideas,” answered 
the vicomte. She reflected a moment. 

“That is true—I like to walk alone, however—how 
pleasant it is to dream all alone——” 

He gazed at her intently. 

“Two can dream as well as one.” 

She lowered her eyes. Was it a hint? Possibly. 
She looked out at the horizon as if to discover some- 
thing beyond it, and then said slowly: 

“I should like to go to Italy—and Greece—ah, yes, 
Greece—and to Corsica—it must be so wild and so 
beautiful !” 

He preferred Switzerland on account of its cha- 
lets and its lakes, 

“No,” said she, “I like new countries like Corsica, 
or very old countries full of souvenirs, like Greece. 
It must be delightful to find the traces of those peo- 
ples whose history we have known since childhood, 
to see places where great deeds were accom- 
plished.” ? 

The vicomte, less enthusiastic, exclaimed: 

“As for me, England attracts me very much; 
there is so much to be learned there.” 

Then they talked about the world in general, dis- 
cussing the attractions of each country from the 
poles to the equator, enthusing over imaginary 
scenes and the peculiar manners of certain peoples 
like the Chinese and the Lapps; but they arrived 
at the conclusion that the most beautiful country 
in the world was France, with its temperate climate, 
cool in summer, mild in winter, its rich soil, its 
green forests, its worship of the fine arts which 
existed nowhere else since the glorious centuries of 
Athens. Then they were silent. The setting sun 
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lef€ a wide dazzling train of light which extended 
from the horizon to the edge of their boat. The 
wind subsided, the ripples disappeared, and the mo- 
tionless sail was red in the light of the dying day. 
A limitless calm seemed to settle down on space and 
make a silence amid this conjunction of elements; 
and by degrees the sun slowly sank into the ocean. 

Then a fresh breeze seemed to arise, a little shiver 
went over the surface of the water, as if the en- 
gulfed orb cast a sigh of satisfaction across the 
world. The twilight was short, night fell with its 
myriad stars. Pere Lastique took the oars, and they 
saw that the sea was phosphorescent. Jeanne and 
the vicomte, side by side, watched the fitful gleams 
in the wake of the boat. They were hardly think- 
ing, but simply gazing vaguely, breathing in the 
beauty of the evening in a state of delicious content- 
ment; Jeanne had one hand on the seat and her 
neighbor’s finger touched it as if by accident; she 
did not move; she was surprised, happy, though em- 
barrassed at this slight contact. 

When she reached home that evening and went to 

er room, she felt strangely disturbed, and so af- 
fected that the slightest thing impelled her to weep. 
She looked at her clock, imagining that the little bee 
on the pendulum was beating like a heart, the heart 
of a friend; that it was aware of her whole life, that 
with its quick, regular tickings it would accompany 
her whole life; and she stopped the golden fly to 
press a kiss on its wings. She would have kissed 
anything, no matter what. She remembered having 
hidden one of her old dolls of former days at the 
bottom of a drawer; she looked for it, took it out, 
and was delighted to see it again, as people are to 
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see loved friends; and pressing it to her heart, she 
covered its painted cheeks and curly wig with kisses. 
And as she held it in her arms, she thought: 

Can he be the husband promised through a thou- 
sand secret voices, whom a superlatively good Provi- 
dence had thus thrown across her path? Was he, 
indeed, the being created for her—the being to 
whom she would devote her existence? Were they 
the two predestined beings whose affection, blending 
in one, would beget love? 

She did not as yet feel that tumultuous emotion, 
that mad enchantment, those deep stirrings which 
she thought were essential to the tender passion; but 
it seemed to her she was beginning to fall in love, 
for she sometimes felt a sudden faintness when she 
thought of him, and she thought of him incessantly. 
His presence stirred her heart; she blushed and 
grew pale when their eyes met, and trembled at 
the sound of his voice. 

From day to day the longing for love increased. 
She consulted the marguerites, the clouds, and coins 
which she tossed in the air. 

One day her father said to her: 

“Make yourself look pretty to-morrow morning.” 

“Why, papa?” 

“That is a secret,” he replied. 

And when she came downstairs the following 
morning, looking fresh and sweet in a pretty light 
dress, she found the drawing-room table covered 
with boxes of bonbons, and on a chair an immense 
bouquet. : 

A covered wagon drove into the courtyard bear- 
ing the inscription, “Lerat, Confectioner, Fécamp; 
Wedding Breakfasts,” so from the back of the 
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wagon Ludivine and a kitchen helper were taking 
out large flat baskets which emitted an appetizing 
odor, 

The Vicomte de Lamare appeared on the scene, 
his trousers were strapped down under his dainty 
boots of patent leather, which made his feet appear 
smaller. His long frock coat, tight at the waist line, 
was open at the bosom showing the lace of his ruf- 
fle, and a fine neckcloth wound several times round 
his neck obliged him to hold erect his handsome 
brown head, with its air of serious distinction. 
Jeanne, in astonishment, looked at him as though she 
had never seen him before. She thought he looked 
the grand seigneur from his head to his feet. 

He bowed and said, smiling: 

“Well, comrade, are you ready?’ 

“But what is it? What is going on?” she stam- 
mered. 

“You will know presently,” said the baron. 

The carriage drove up to the door, and Madame 
Adelaide, in festal array, descended the staircase, 
leaning on the arm of Rosalie, who was so much 
affected at the sight of M. de Lamare’s elegant ap- 
pearance that the baron whispered: 

“I say, vicomte, I think our maid admires you.” 

The vicomte blushed up to his ears, pretended not 
to have heard and, taking up the enormous bouquet, 
handed it to Jeanne. She accepted it, more aston- 
ished than ever. They all four got into the car- 
riage, and Ludivine, who brought a cup of bouillon 
to the baroness to sustain her strength, said: 

“Truly, madame, one would say it was a wed- 
ding, ie 

They alighted as soon as they entered Yport, and 
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as they walked through the village the sailors, in 
their new clothes, still showing the creases, came 
out of their homes, and shaking hands with the 
baron, followed the party as if it were a procession. 
The vicomte, who had offered his arm to Jeanne, 
walked with her at the head. 

When they reached the church they stopped, and 
an acolyte appeared holding upright the large silver 
crucifix, followed by another boy in red and white, 
who bore a chalice containing holy water. 

Then came three old cantors, one of them limp- 
ing; then the trumpet (“serpent”), and last, the 
curé with his gold embroidered stole. He smiled 
and nodded a greeting; then, with his eyes half 
closed, his lips moving in prayer, his beretta well 
over his forehead, he followed his surpliced body- 
guard, walking in the direction of the sea. 

On the beach a crowd was standing around a new 
boat wreathed with flowers. Its mast, sail and ropes 
were covered with long streamers of ribbon that 
floated in the breeze, and the name, “Jeanne,” was 
painted in gold letters on the stern. 

Pére Lastique, the proprietor of this boat, built 
with the baron’s money, advanced to meet the pro- 
cession. All the men, simultaneously, took off their 
hats, and a row of pious persons wearing long black 
cloaks falling in large folds from their shoulders, 
knelt down in a circle at sight of the crucifix, 

The curé walked, with an acolyte on either side of 
him, to one end of the boat, while at the other end, 
the three old cantors, in their white surplices, with 
a serious air and their eyes fixed on the psalter, 
sang at the top of their voices in the clear morning 
air. Each time they stopped to take breath, the 
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“serpent” continued its bellowing alone, and as he 
puffed out his cheeks the musician’s little gray eyes 
disappeared, and the skin of his forehead and neck 
seemed to distend. 

The motionless, transparent sea seemed to be 
taking part meditatively in the baptism of this boat, 
rolling its tiny waves, no higher than a finger, with 
the faint sound of a rake on the shingle. And the 
big white gulls, with their wings unfurled, circled 
about in the blue heavens, flying off and then com- 
ing back in a curve above the heads of the kneeling 
crowd, as if to see what they were doing. 

The singing ceased after an Amen that lasted five 
minutes; and the priest, in un unctuous voice, mur- 
mured some Latin words, of which one could 
hear only the sonorous endings. He then walked 
round the boat, sprinkling it with holy water, and 
next began to murmur the “Oremus,” standing along- 
side the boat opposite the sponsors, who remained 
motionless, hand in hand, 

The vicomte had the usual grave expression on 
his handsome face, but Jeanne, choking with a sud- 
den emotion, and on the verge of fainting, began to 
tremble so violently that her teeth chattered. The 
dream that had haunted her for some time was sud- 
denly beginning, as if in a kind of hallucination, to 
take the appearance of reality. They had spoken of 
a wedding, a priest was present, blessing them; men 
in surplices were singing psalms; was it not she 
whom they were giving in marriage? 

Did her fingers send out an electric shock, did the 
emotion of her heart follow the course of her veins 
until it reached the heart of her companion? Did 
he understand, did he guess, was he, like hersebf, 
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pervaded by a sort of intoxication of love? Or else, 
did he know by experience, alone, that no woman 
could resist him? She suddenly noticed that he was 
sqeezing her hand, gently at first, and then tighter, 
tighter, till he almost crushed it. And without 
moving a muscle of his face, without anyone per- 
ceiving it, he said—yes, he certainly said: 

“Oh, Jeanne, if you would consent, this would be 
our betrothal.” 

She lowered her hear very slowly, perhaps mean- 
ing it for “yes.” And the priest, who was still 
sprinkling the holy water, sprinkled some on their 
fingers. 

The ceremony was over, The women rose. The 
return was unceremonious. The crucifix had lost 
its dignity in the hands of the acolyte, who walked 
rapidly, the crucifix swaying to right and left, or 
bending forward as though it would fall. The 
priest, who was not praying now, walked hurriedly 
behind them; the cantors and the musician with the 
“serpent” had disappeared by a narrow street, so 
as to get off their surplices without delay; and the 
sailors hurried along in groups. One thought 
prompted their haste, and made their mouths water. 

A good breakfast was awaiting them at “The 
Poplars.” 

The large table was set in the courtyard, under 
the apple trees. 

Sixty people sat down to table, sailors and peas- 
ants. The baroness in the middle, with a priest at 
either side of her, one from Yport, and the other 
belonging to “The Poplars.” The baron seated op- 
posite her on the other side of the table, the mayor 
on one side of him, and his wife, a thin peasant 
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woman, already aging, who kept smiling and bowing 
to all around her, on the other. 

Jeanne, seated beside her co-sponsor, was in a sea 
of happiness. She saw nothing, knew nothing, and 
remained silent, her mind bewildered with joy. 

Presently she said: 3 

“What is your Christian name?” 

“Julien,” he replied. “Did you not know?” 

But she made no reply, thinking to herself: 

“How often I shall repeat that name!” 

When the feast was over, the courtyard was given 
up to the sailors, and the others went over to the 
other side of the chateau. The baroness began to 
take her exercise, leaning on the arm of the baron 
and accompanied by the two priests. Jeanne and 
Julien went toward the wood and walked along one 
of the mossy paths. Suddenly seizing her hands, 
the vicomte said: 

“Tell me, will you be my wife?” 

She lowered her head, and as he stammered: “An- 
swer me, I implore you!” she raised her eyes to his, 
timidly, and he read his answer there. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
MARRIAGE AND DISILLUSION 


The baron, one morning, entered Jeanne’s room 
before she was up, and sitting down at the foot of 
her bed, said: 

“M. le Vicomte de Lamare has asked us for your 
hand in marriage.” 

She wanted to hide her face under the sheets. 

Her father continued: 

“We have postponed our answer for the present.” 

She gasped, choking with emotion. At the end 
of a minute the baron, smiling, added: 

“We did not wish to do anything without consult- 
ing you. Your mother and I are not opposed to 
this marriage, but we would not seek to influence 
you. You are much richer than he is; but, when it 
is a question of the happiness of a life, one should 
mot think too much about money. He has no rela- 
tions left. If you marry him, then, it would be as 
if a son should come into our family; if it were 
anyone else, it would be you, our daughter, who 
would go among strangers. The young fellow 
pleases us. Would he please you?” 

She stammered, blushing up to the roots of her 
hair: 

“I am willing, papa.” 
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And the father, looking into her eyes and still 
smiling, murmured: 

“T half suspected it, young lady.” 

She lived till evening in a condition of exhilara- 
tion, not knowing what she was doing, mechanically 
thinking of one thing by mistake for another, and 
with a feeling of weariness, although she had not 
walked at all. 

Toward six o’clock, as she was sitting with her 
mother under the plane tree, the vicomte appeared. 

Jeanne’s heart began to throb wildly. The young 
fan approached them apparently without any emo- 
tion. When he was close beside them, he took the 
baroness’ hand and kissed her fingers, then raising 
to his lips the trembling hand of the young girl, he 
imprinted upon it a long, tender and grateful kiss. 

And the radiant season of betrothal commenced. 
They would chat together alone in the corner of 
the parlor, or else seated on the moss at the end of 
the wood overlooking the plain. Sometimes they 
walked in Little Mother’s Avenue; he, talking of 
the future, she, with her eyes cast down, looking at 
the dusty footprints of the baroness. 

Once the matter was decided, they desired to waste 
no time in preliminaries. It was, therefore, decided 
that the ceremony should take place in six weeks, on 
the fifteenth of August; and that the bride and 
groom should set out immediately on their wedding 
journey. Jeanne, on being consulted as to which 
country she would like to visit, decided on Corsica 
where they could be more alone than in the cities of 
Italy. 

They awaited the moment appointed for their 
marriage without too great impatience, but enfolded, 
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lost in a delicious affection, expressed in the ex- 
quisite charm of insignificant caresses, pressure of 
hands, long passionate glances in which their souls 
seemed to blend; and, vaguely tortured by an uncer- 
tain longing for they knew not what. 

They decided to invite no one to the wedding ex- 
cept Aunt Lison, the baron’s sister, who boarded in 
a convent at Versailles. After the death of their 
father, the baroness wished to keep her sister with 
her. But the old maid, possessed by the idea that 
she was in every one’s way, was useless, and a nui- 
sance, retired into one of those religious houses that 
rent apartments to people that live a sad and lonely 
existence. She came from time to time to pass a 
month or two with her family. 

She was a little woman of few words, who always 
kept in the background, appeared only at mealtimes, 
and then retired to her room where she remained 
shut in, 

She looked like a kind old lady, though she was 
only forty-two, and had a sad, gentle expression. 
She was never made much of by her family as a 
child, being neither pretty nor boisterous, she was 
never petted, and she would stay quietly and gently 
in a corner. She had been neglected ever since. 
As a young girl nobody paid any attention to her. 
She was something like a shadow, or a familiar ob- 
ject, a living piece of furniture that one is accus- 
tomed to see every day, but about which one does 
not trouble oneself. 

Her sister, from long habit, looked upon her as 
a failure, an altogether insignificant being. They 
treated her with careless familiarity which concealed. 
a sort of contemptuous kindness. She called herself 
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Lise, and seemed embarrassed at this frivolous 
youthful name. When they saw that she probably 
would not marry, they changed it from Lise to Lison, 
and since Jeanne’s birth, she had become “Aunt 
Lison,” a poor relation, very neat, frightfully timid, 
even with her sister and her brother-in-law, who 
loved her, but with an uncertain affection verging 
on indifference, with an unconscious compassion and 
a natural benevolence. 

Sometimes, when the baroness talked of far away 
things that happened in her youth, she would say, in 
order to fix a date: “It was the time that Lison had 
that attack.” 

They never said more than that; and this “at- 
tack” remained shrouded, as in a mist. 

One evening, Lise, who was then twenty, had 
thrown herself into the water, no one knew why. 
Nothing in her life, her manner, gave any intimation 
of this seizure. They fished her out half dead, and 
her parents, raising their hands in horror, instead 
of seeking the mysterious cause of this action, had 
contented themselves with calling it “that attack,” 
as if they were talking of the accident that hap- 
pened to the horse “Coco,” who had broken his leg 
a short time before in a ditch, and whom they had 
been obliged to kill. 

From that time Lise, presently Lison, was consid- 
ered feeble-minded. The gentle contempt which she 
inspired in her relations gradually made its way 
into the minds of all those who surrounded her. 
Little Jeanne herself, with the natural instinct of 
children, took no notice of her, never went up to 
kiss her good-night, never went into her room. 
Good Rosalie, alone, who gave the room all the nec- 
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essary attention, seemed to know where it was sit< 
uated. 

When Aunt Lison entered the dining-room for 
breakfast, the little one would go up to her from 
habit and hold up her forehead to be kissed; that 
was all, 

If anyone wished to speak to her, they sent a 
servant to call her, and if she was not there, they 
did not bother about her, never thought of her, never 
thought of troubling themselves so much as to say: 

“Why, I have not seen Aunt Lison this morning!” 

When they said “Aunt Lison,” these two words 
awakened no feeling of affection in anyone’s mind. 
It was as if one had said: “The coffee pot, or the 
sugar bowl.” 

She always walked with little, quick, silent steps, 
never made a noise, never knocking up against any- 
thing; and seemed to communicate to surrounding 
objects the faculty of not making any sound. Her 
hands seemed to be made of a kind of wadding, she 
handled everything so lightly and delicately. 

She arrived about the middle of July, all upset at 
the idea of this marriage. She brought a quantity 
of presents which, as they came from her, remained 
almost unnoticed. On the 1ollowing day they had 
forgotten she was there at all. 

But an unusual emotion was seething in her mind, 
and she never took her eyes off the engaged couple. 
She interested herself in Jeanne’s trousseau with a 
singular eagerness, a feverish activity, working like 
a simple seamstress in her room, where no one came 
to visit her. 

She was continually presenting the baroness with 
handkerchiefs she had hemmed herself, towels on 
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which she had embroidered a monogram, saying as 
she did so: “Is that all right, Adelaide?” And little 
mother, as she carelessly examined the objects, 
would reply: “Do not give yourself so much trouble, 
my poor Lison.” 

One evening, toward the end of the month, after 
an oppressively warm day, the moon rose on one of 
those clear, mild nights which seem to move, stir and 
affect one, apparently awakening all the secret poetry 
of one’s soul. The gentle breath of the fields was 
wafted into the quiet drawing-room. The baroness 
and her husband were playing cards by the light of 
a lamp, and Aunt Lison was sitting beside them knit- 
ting; while the young people, leaning on the window 
sill, were gazing out at the moonlit garden. 

The linden and the plane tree cast their shadows on 
the lawn which extended beyond it in the moonlight, 
as far as the dark wood. Attracted by the tender 
charm of the night, and by this misty illumination 
that lighted up the trees and the bushes, Jeanne 
turned toward her parents and said: 

“Little father, we are going to take a short stroll 
on the grass in front of the house.” 

The baron replied, without looking up: “Go, my 
children,” and continued his game. 

They went out and began to walk slowly along 
the moonlit lawn as far as the little wood at the 
end. The hour grew late and they did not think 
of going in. The baroness grew tired, and wishing 
to retire, she said: 

“We must call the lovers in.” 

The baron cast a glance across the spacious gar- 
den where the two forms were wandering slowly. 

“Let them alone,” he said; “it is so delicious out- 
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side! Lison will wait for them, will you not, 
Lison P” 

The old maid raised her troubled eyes and replied 
in her timid voice: 

“Certainly, I will wait for them.” 

Little father gave his hand to the baroness, weary 
himself from the heat of the day. 

“I am going to bed, too,” he said, and went up 
with his wife. 

Then Aunt Lison rose in her turn, and leaving 
on the arm of the chair her canvas with the wool 
and the knitting needles, she went over and leaned 
on the window sill and gazed out at the night. 3 

The two lovers kept on walking back and forth 
between the house and the wood. They squeezed 
each other’s fingers without speaking, as though 
they had left their bodies and formed part of this 
visible poetry that exhaled from the earth. 

All at once Jeanne perceived, framed in the win- 
dow, the silhouette of the aunt, outlined by the light 
of the lamp behind her. 

“See,” she said, “there is Aunt Lison looking at 
us.” 

The vicomte raised his head, and said in an in- 
different tone without thinking: 

“Yes, Aunt Lison is looking at us.” 

And they continued to dream, to walk slowly, and 
to love each other. But the dew was falling fast, 
and the dampness made them shiver a little. 

“Let us go in now,” said Jeanne. And they went 
into the house. 

When they entered the drawing-room, Aunt Lison 
had gone back to her work. Her head was bent 
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over her work, and her fingers were trembling as 
if she were very tired. 

“It is time to go to bed, aunt,” said Jeanne, ap- 
proaching her. 

Her aunt turned her head, and her eyes were red 
as if she had been crying. The young people did 
not notice it; but suddenly M. de Lamare perceived 
that Jeanne’s thin shoes were covered with dew. 
He was worried, and asked tenderly: 

“Are not your dear little feet cold?” 

Ali at once the old lady’s hands shook so violently 
that she let fall her knitting, and hiding her face 
in her hands, she began to sob convulsively. 

The engaged couple looked at her in amazement, 
without moving. Suddenly Jeanne fell on her knees, 
and taking her aunt’s hands away from her face, 
said in perplexity: 

“Why, what is the matter, Aunt Lison?” 

Then the poor woman, her voice full of tears, and 
her whole body shaking with sorrow, replied: 

“It was when he asked you—are not your—your— 
dear little feet cold?—no one ever said such things 
to me—to me—never—never e 

Jeanne, surprised and compassionate, could still 
hardly help laughing at the idea of an admirer show- 
ing tender solicitude for Lison; and the vicomte had 
turned away to conceal his mirth. | 

But the aunt suddenly rose, laying her ball of wool 
on the floor and her knitting in the chair, and fled 
to her room, feeling her way up the dark staircase. 

Left alone, the young people looked at one an- 
other, amused and saddened. Jeanne murmured: 
“Poor aunt!” Julien replied. “She must be a little 
crazy this evening.” 
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They held each other’s hands and presently, gen- 
tly, very gently, they exchanged their first kiss, and 
by the following day had forgotten all about Aunt 
Lison’s tears. 

The two weeks preceding the wedding found 
Jeanne very calm, as though she were weary of ten- 
der emotions. She had no time for reflection on the 
morning of the eventful day. She was only con- 
scious of a feeling as if her flesh, her bones and 
her blood had all melted beneath her skin, and on 
taking hold of anything, she noticed that her fingers 
trembled. 

She did not regain her self-possession until she 
was in the chancel of the church during the mar- 
riage ceremony. 

Married! So she was married! All that had 
occurred since daybreak seemed to her a dream, a 
waking dream. There are such moments, when all 
appears changed around us; even our motions seem 
to have a new meaning; even the hours of the day, 
which seem to be out of their usual time. She felt 
bewildered, above all else, bewildered. Last eve- 
ning nothing had as yet been changed in her life; 
the constant hope of her life seemed only nearer, . 
almost within reach. She had gone to rest a young 
girl; she was now a married woman. She had 
crossed that boundary that seems to conceal the 
future with all its joys, its dreams of happiness. 
She felt as though a door had opened in front of 
her; she was about to enter into the fulfillment of 
her expectations. 

When they appeared on the threshold of the 
church after the ceremony, a terrific noise caused 
the bride to start in terror, and the baroness to 
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scream: it was a rifle salute given by the peasants, 
and the firing did not cease until they reached “The 
Poplars.” 

After a collation served for the family, the 
family chaplain, and the priest from Yport, the 
mayor and the witnesses, who were some of the 
jarge farmers of the district, they all walked in the 
garden. On the other side of the chateau one could 
hear the boisterous mirth of the peasants, who were 
drinking cider beneath the apple trees. The whole 
countryside, dressed in their best, filled the court- 
yard. 

Jeanne and Julien walked through the copse and 
then up the slope and, without speaking, gazed out 
at the sea. The air was cool, although it was the 
middle of August; the wind was from the north, and 
the sun blazed down unpityingly from the blue sky. 
The young people sought a more sheltered spot, and 
crossing the plain, they turned to the right, toward 
‘the rolling and wooded valley that leads to Yport. 
As soon as they reached the trees the air was still, 
and they left the road and took a narrow path be- 
neath the trees, where they could scarcely walk 
abreast. 

Jeanne felt an arm passed gently round her waist. 
She said nothing, her breath came quick, her heart 
beat fast. Some low branches caressed their hair, 
as they bent to pass under them. She picked a leaf; 
two ladybirds were concealed beneath it, like twe 
delicate red shells. 

“Look, a little family,” she said innocently, and 
feeling a little more confidence. 

Julien placed his mouth to her ear, and whispered: 
“This evening you will be my wife.” 
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Although she had learned many things during her 
sojourn in the country, she dreamed of nothing as 
yet but the poetry of love, and was surprised. His 
wife? Was she not that already? 

Then he began to kiss her temples and neck, little 
light kisses. Startled each time afresh by these 
masculine kisses to which she was not accustomed, 
she instinctively turned away her head to avoid 
them, though they delighted her. But they had come 
to the edge of the wood. She stopped, embarrassed 
at being so far from home. What would they 
think? 

“Let us go home,” she said. 

He withdrew his arm from her waist, and as they 
turned round they stood face to face, so close that 
they could feel each other’s breath on their faces. 
They gazed deep into one another’s eyes with that 
gaze in which two souls seem to blend. They sought 
the impenetrable unknown of each other’s being. 
They sought to fathom one another, mutely and per- 
sistently. What would they be to one another? 
What would this life be that they were about to 
begin together? What joys, what happiness, or 
what disillusions were they preparing in this long, 
indissoluble téte-a-téte of marriage? And it 
seemed to them as if they had never yet seen each 
other. 

Suddenly, Julien, placing his two hands on his 
wife’s shoulders, kissed her full on the lips as she 
had never before. been kissed. The kiss, penetrat- 
ing as it did her very blood and marrow, gave her 
such a mysterious shock that she pushed Julien 
wildly away with her two arms. almost falling back- 
ward as she did so, 
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“Let us 0 away, let us go away,” she faltered. 

He did not reply, but took both her hands and 
held them in his. They walked home in silence, and 
the rest of the afternoon seemed long. The dinner 
was simple and did not last long, contrary to the 
usual Norman custom. A sort of embarrassment 
seemed to paralyze the guests. The two priests, the 
mayor, and the four farmers invited, alone betrayed 
a little of that broad mirth that is supposed to ac- 
company weddings. 

They had apparently forgotten how to laugh, 
when a remark of the mayor’s woke them up. It 
was about nine o'clock; coffee was about to be 
served. Outside, under the apple-trees of the first 
court, the bal champétre was beginning, and through 
the open window one could see all that was going 
on, Lanterns, hung from the branches, gave the 
leaves a grayish green tint. Rustics “nd their part- 
ners danced in a circle shouting a wild dance tune 
to the feeble accompaniment of two violins and a 
clarinet, the players seated on a large table as a 
platform. The boisterous singing of the peasants 
at times completely drowned the instruments, and 
the feeble strains torn to tatters by the unrestrained 
voices seemed to fall from the air in shreds, in little 
fragments of scattered notes. 

Two large barrels surrounded by flaming torches 
were tapped, and two servant maids were kept busy 
rinsing glasses and bowls in order to refill them at 
the tap whence flowed the red wine, or at the tap of 
the cider barrel. On the table were bread, sausages 
and cheese. Every one swallowed a mouthful from 
time to time, and beneath the roof of illuminated 
foliage this wholesome and boisterous féte made the 
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melancholy watchers in the dining-rootn long to 
dance also, and to drink from one of those large 
barrels, while they munched a slice of bread and but- 
ter and a raw onion. 

The mayor, who was beating time with his knife, 
cried: “By Jove, that is all right; it is like the wed- 
ding of Ganache.” 

A suppressed giggle was heard, but Abbé Picot, 
the natural enemy of civil authority, cried: “You 
mean of Cana.” The other did not accept the cor- 
rection. “No, monsieur le curé, I know what I am 
talking about; when I say Ganache, I mean 
Ganache.” 

They rose from table and went into the drawing- 
room, and then outside to mix with the merry- 
makers. The guests soon left. 

They went into the house. They were surprised 
to see Madame Adelaide sobbing on Julien’s shoul- 
der. Her tears, noisy tears, as if blown out by a 
pair of bellows, seemed to come from her nose, her 
mouth and her eyes at the same time; and the young 
man, dumfounded, awkward, was supporting the 
heavy woman who had sunk into his arms to com- 
mend to his care her darling, her little one, her 
adored daughter. 

The baron rushed toward them, saying: “Oh, no 
scenes, no tears, I beg of you,” and, taking his wife 
to a chair, he made her sit down, while she wiped 
away her tears. Then, turning to Jeanne: “Come, 
little one, kiss your mother and go to bed.” 

What happened then? She could hardly have told, 
for she seemed to have lost her head, but she felt a 
shower of little grateful kisses on her lips. 

Day dawned. Julien awoke, yawned, stretched, 
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looked at his wife, smiled and asked: “Did you sleep 
well, darling ?” 

She noticed that he now said “thou,” and she re- 
plied, bewildered, “Why, yes. And you?’ “Oh, 
very well,” he answered. And turning toward her, 
he kissed her and then began to chat quietly. He set 
before her plans of living, with the idea of economy, 
and this word occurring several times, astonished 
Jeanne. She listened without grasping the meaning 
of his words, looked at him, but was thinking of a 
thousand things that passed rapidly through her 
mind hardly leaving a trace. 

The clock struck eight. “Come, we must get up,” 
he said. “It would look ridiculous for us to be late.” 
When he was dressed he assisted his wife with all 
the little details of her toilet, not allowing her to 
call Rosalie. As they left the room he stopped. 
“You know, when we are alone, we can now use 
‘thou,’ but before your parents it is better to wait 
a while. It will be quite natural when we come back 
from our wedding journey.” 

She did not go down till luncheon was ready. The 
day passed like any ordinary day, as if nothing new 
had occurred. There was one man more in the 
house, that was all. 
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CORSICA AND A NEW LIFE 


Four days later the travelling carriage arrived 
that was to take them to Marseilles. 

After the first night Jeanne had become accus- 
tomed to Julien’s kisses and caresses, although her 
repugnance to a closer intimacy had not diminished. 
She thought him handsome, she loved him. She 
again felt happy and cheerful. 

The farewells were short and without sadness. 
The baroness alone seemed tearful. As the car- 
riage was just starting she placed a purse, heavy 
as lead, in her daughter’s hand, saying, “That is for 
your little expenses as a bride.” 

Jeanne thrust the purse in her pocket and the 
carriage started. 

Toward evening Julien said: “How much money 
did your mother give you in that purse?” 

She had not given it a thought, and she poured 
out the contents on her knees. A golden shower 
filled her lap: two thousand francs. She clapped 
her hands. “I shall commit all kinds of extrava- 
gance,” she said as she replaced it in the purse. 

After travelling eight days in terribly hot weather 
they reached Marseilles. The following day the 
Roi-Louis, a little mail steamer which went to 
Naples by way of Ajaccio, took them to Corsica. 
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Corsica! Its “maquis,” its bandits, its mountains! 
The birthplace of Napoleon! It seemed to Jeanne 
that she was leaving real life to enter into a dream, 
although wide awake. Standing side by side on the 
bridge of the steamer, they looked at the cliffs of 
Provence as they passed swiftly by them. The calm 
sea of deep blue seemed petrified beneath the ardent 
rays of the sun. 

“Do you remember our excursion in Pére Las- 
tique’s boat?” said Jeanne. 

Instead of replying, he gave her a hasty kiss on 
the ear. 

The paddle-wheels struck the water, disturbing 
its torpor, and a long track of foam like the froth 
of champagne remained in the wake of the boat, 
reaching as far as the eye could see. Jeanne drank 
in with delight the odor of the salt mist that seemed 
to go to the very tips of her fingers. Everywhere 
the sea. But ahead of them there was something 
gray, not clearly defined in the early dawn; a sort of 
massing of strange-looking clouds, pointed, jagged, 
seemed to rest on the waters. 

Presently it became clearer, its outline more dis- 
tinct on the brightening sky; a large chain of moun- 
tains, peaked and weird, appeared. It was Corsica, 
covered with a light veil of mist. The sun rose be- 
hind it, outlining the jagged crests like black shad- 
ows. Then all the summits were bathed in light, 
while the rest of the island remained covered with 
mist. 

The captain, a little sun-browned man, dried up, 
stunted, toughened and shrivelled by the harsh salt 
winds, appeared on the bridge and in a voice hoarse 
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after twenty years of command and worn from 
shouting amid the storms, said to Jeanne: 

“Do you perceive it, that odor?” 

She certainly noticed a strong and peculiar odor 
of plants, a wild aromatic odor. 

“That is Corsica that sends out that fragrance, 
madame,” said the captain. “It is her peculiar odor 
of a pretty woman. After being away for twenty 
years, I should recognize it five miles out at sea. I 
belong to it. He, down there, at Saint Helena, he 
speaks of it always, it seems, of the odor of his 
native country. He belongs to my family.” 

And the captain, taking off his hat, saluted Cor- 
sica, saluted down yonder, across the ocean, the 
great captive emperor who belonged to his family. 

Jeanne was so affected that she almost cried. 

Then, pointing toward the horizon, the captain 
said: “Les Sanguinaires.” 

Julien was standing beside his wife, with his arm 
round her waist, and they both looked out into the 
distance to see what he was alluding to. They at 
length perceived some pyramidal rocks which the 
vessel rounded presently to enter an immense peace- 
ful gulf surrounded by lofty summits, the base of 
which was covered with what looked like moss. 

Pointing to this verdant growth, the captain said: 
“Le maquis.” 

As they proceeded on their course the circle of 
mountains appeared to close in behind the steamer, 
which moved along slowly in such a lake of trans- 
parent azure that one could sometimes see to the 
bottom. 

The town suddenly appeared perfectly white at the 
end of the gulf, on the edge of the water, at the base 
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of the mountains. Some little Italian boats were 
anchored in the dock. Four or five rowboats came 
up beside the Roi-Louis to get passengers. 

Julien, who was collecting the baggage, asked his 
wife in a low tone: “Twenty sous is enough, is it © 
not, to give to the porter?” For a week he had con- 
stantly asked the same question, which annoyed her 
each time. She replied somewhat impatiently: 
“When one is not sure of giving enough, one gives 
too much.” 

He was always disputing with the hotel pro- 
prietors, with the servants, the drivers, the vendors 
of all kinds, and when, by dint of bargaining, he 
had obtained a reduction in price, he would say to 
Jeanne as he rubbed his hands: “I do not like to be 
cheated.” 

She trembled whenever a bill came in, certain be- 
forehand of the remarks that he would make about 
each item, humiliated at this bargaining, blushing 
up to the roots of her hair beneath the contemptuous 
glances of the servants as they looked after her hus- 
band, while they held in their hand the meagre tip. 

He had a dispute with the boatmen who landed 
him. 

The first tree Jeanne saw was a palm. They went 
to a great, empty hotel at the corner of an immense 
square and ordered breakfast. 

After an hour’s rest they arranged an itinerary 
for their trip, and at the end of three days spent in 
this little town, hidden at the end of the blue gulf, 
and hot as a furnace enclosed in its curtain of 
mountains, which keep every breath of air from it, 
they decided to hire some saddle horses, so as to be 
able to cross any difficult pass, and selected two little 
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Corsican stallions with fiery eyes, thin and unweary- 
ing, and set out one morning at daybreak. A guide, 
mounted on a mule, accompanied them and carried 
the provisions, for inns are unknown in this wild 
country. 

The road ran along the gulf and soon turned into 
a kind of valley, and on toward the high mountains. 
They frequently crossed the dry beds of torrents 
with only a tiny stream of water trickling under 
the stones, gurgling faintly like a wild animal in 
hiding. 

The uncultivated country seemed perfectly barren. 
The sides of the hills were covered with tall weeds, 
yellow from the blazing sun. Sometimes they met 
a mountaineer, either on foot or mounted on a 
little horse, or astride a donkey about as big as a 
dog. They all carried a loaded rifle slung across 
their backs, old rusty weapons, but redoubtable in 
their hands. 

The pungent odor of the aromatic herbs with 
which the island is overgrown seemed to make the 
air heavy. The road ascended gradually amid the 
long curves of the mountains. The red or blue 
granite peaks gave an appearance of fairyland to 
the wild landscape, and on the foothills immense 
forests of chestnut trees looked like green brush, 
compared with the elevations above them. 

Sometimes the guide, reaching out his hand to- 
ward some of these heights, would repeat a name. 
Jeanne and Julien would look where he pointed, but 
see nothing, until at last they discovered something 
gray, like a mass of stones fallen from the summit. 
It was a little village, a hamlet of granite hanging 
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there, fastened on like a veritable bird’s nest and al- 
most invisible on the huge mountain. 

Walking their horses like this made Jeanne ner- 
vous. “Let us go faster,” she said. And she 
whipped up her horse. Then, as she did not hear 
her husband following her, she turned round and 
laughed heartily as she saw him coming along, pale, 
and holding on to his horse’s mane as it bounced 
him up and down. His very appearance of a “beau 
cavalier” made his awkwardness and timidity all the 
more comical. 

They trotted along quietly. The road now ran 
between two interminable forests of brush, which 
covered the whole side of the mountain like a gar- 
ment. This was the “Maquis,” composed of scrub 
oak, juniper, arbutus, mastic, privet, gorse, laurel, 
myrtle and boxwood, intertwined with clematis, huge 
ferns, honeysuckle, cytisus, rosemary, lavender and 
brambles, which covered the sides of the mountain 
with an impenetrable fleece. 

They were hungry. The guide rejoined them and 
led them to one of those charming springs so fre- 
quent in rocky countries, a tiny thread of iced water 
issuing from a little hole in the rock and flowing into. 
a chestnut leaf that some passerby had placed there 
to guide the water into one’s mouth. 

Jeanne felt so happy that she could hardly restrain 
herself from screaming for joy. 

They continued their journey and began to de- 
scend the slope winding round the Bay of Sagone. 
Toward evening they passed through Cargese, the 
Greek village founded by a colony of refugees who 
were driven from their country. Tall, beautiful 
girls, with rounded hips, long hands and slender 
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waists, and singularly graceful, were grouped beside 
a fountain. Julien called out, “Good evening,” and 
they replied in musical tones in the harmonious lan- 
guage of their own land. 

When they reached Piana they had to beg for 
hospitality, as in ancient times and in desert lands. 
Jeanne trembled with joy as they waited for the 
door to be opened after Julien knocked. Oh, this 
was a journey worth while, with all the unexpected 
of unexplored paths. 

It happened to be the home of a young couple. 
They received the travellers as the patriarchs must 
have received the guest sent by God. They. had to 
sleep on a corn husk mattress in an old moldy 
house. The woodwork, all eaten by worms, overrun 
with long boring-worms, seemed to emit sounds, to 
be alive and to sigh. 

They set off again at daybreak, and preser”y 
stopped before a forest, a veritable forest of pu: ple 
granite. There were peaks, pillars, bell-towers, won- 
drous forms molded by age, the ravaging wind and 
the sea mist. As much as three hundred metres in 
height, slender, round, twisted, hooked, deformed, 
unexpected and fantastic, these amazing rocks 
looked like trees, plants, animals, monuments, men, 
monks in their garb, horned devils, gigantic birds, 
a whole population of monsters, a menagerie of 
nightmares petrified by the will of some eccentric 
divinity. 

Jeanne had ceased talking, her heart was full. 
She took Julien’s hand and squeezed it, overcome 
with a longing for love in presence of the beauty of 
nature. 

Suddenly, as they emerged from this chaos, they 
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saw before them another gulf, encircled by a wall of 
blood-red granite. And these red rocks were re- 
flected in the blue waters. 

“Oh, Julien!” faltered Jeanne, unable to speak for 
wonder and choking with her emotion. Two tears 
fell from her eyes. Julien gazed at her in astonish- 
ment and said: 

“What is the matter, my pet?” 

She wiped away her tears, smiled and replied in a 
rather shaky voice: 

“Nothing—I am nervous—I do not know—it just 
came over me. I am so happy that the least thing 
affects me.” 

He could not understand these feminine attacks 
of “nerves,” the shocks of these vibrant beings, ex- 
cited at nothing, whom enthusiasm stirs as might a 
catastrophe, whom an imperceptible sensation com- 
pletely upsets, driving them wild with joy or despair. 

These tears seemed absurd to him, and thinking 
only of the bad road, he said: 

“You would do better to watch your horse.” 

They descended an almost impassable path to the 
shore of the gulf, then turned to the right to ascend 
the gloomy Val d’Ota. 

But the road was so bad that Julien proposed that 
they should go on foot. Jeanne was delighted. She 
was enchanted at the idea of walking, of being alone 
with him after her late emotion. 

The guide went ahead with the mule and the 
horses and they walked slowly. 

The mountain, cleft from top to bottom, spreads 
apart. The path lies in this breach, between two 
gigantic walls. A roaring torrent flows through the 
gorge. The air is icy, the granite looks black, and 
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high above one the glimpse of blue sky astonishes 
and bewilders one. 

A sudden noise made Jeanne start. She raised 
her eyes. An immense bird flew away from a hol- 
low; it was an eagle. His spread wings seemed to 
brush the two walls of the gorge and he soared into 
the blue and disappeared. 

Farther on there was a double gorge and the path 
lay between the two in abrupt zigzags. Jeanne, 
careless and happy, took the lead, the pebbles rolling 
away beneath her feet, fearlessly leaning over the 
abysses. Julien followed her, somewhat out of 
breath, his eyes on the ground for fear of becoming 
dizzy. 

All at once the sun shone down on them, and it 
seemed as if they were leaving the infernal regions. 
They were thirsty, and following a track of moisture, 
they crossed a wilderness of stones and found a 
little spring conducted into a channel made of a 
piece of hollowed-out wood for the benefit of the 
goatherds. A carpet of moss covered the ground 
all round it, and Jeanne and Julien knelt down to 
drink. 

As they were enjoying the fresh cold water, Julien 
tried to draw Jeanne away to tease her. She re- 
sisted and their lips met and parted, and the stream 
of cold water splashed their faces, their necks, their 
clothes and their hands, and their kisses mingled in 
the stream. 

They were a long time reaching the summit of the 
declivity, as the road was so winding and uneven, 
and they did not reach Evisa until evening and the 
house of Paoli Palabretti, a relative of their guide. 

He was a tall man, somewhat bent, with the 
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mournful air of a consumptive. He took them to 
their room, a cheerless room of bare stone, but hand- 
some for this country, where all elegance is ignored. 
He expressed in his language—the Corsican patois, 
a jumble of French and Italian—his pleasure at 
welcoming them, when a shrill voice interrupted him. 
A little swarthy woman, with large black eyes, a 
skin warmed by the sun, a slender waist, teeth always 
showing in a perpetual smile, darted forward, kissed 
Jeanne, shook Julien’s hand and said: “Good-day, 
madame; good-day, monsieur; I hope you are well.” 

She took their hats, shawls, carrying all on one 
arm, for the other was in a sling, and then she made 
them all go outside, saying to her husband: “Go and 
take them for a walk until dinner time.” 

M. Palabretti obeyed at once and walked between 
the two young people as he showed them the village. 
He dragged his feet and his words, coughing fre- 
quently, and repeating at each attack of coughing: 

“It is the air of the Val, which is cool, and has 
struck my chest.” 

He led them on a by-path beneath enormous chest- 
nut trees. Suddenly he stopped and said in his 
monotonous voice: “It is here that my cousin, Jean 
Rinaldi, was killed by Mathieu Lori. See, I was 
there, close to Jean, when Mathieu appeared at ten 
paces from us. ‘Jean,’ he cried, ‘do not go to Al- 
bertacce; do not go, Jean, or I will kill you. I warn 
you!’ 

“I took Jean’s arm: ‘Do not go there, Jean; he 
will do it.’ 

“It was about a girl whom they were both after, 
Paulina Sinacoupi. 
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“But Jean cried out: ‘I am going, Mathieu; you 
will not be the one to prevent me.’ 

“Then Mathieu unslung his gun, and before I 
could adjust mine, he fired. 

“Jean leaped two feet in the air, like a child skip- 
ping, yes, monsieur, and he fell back full on me, so 
that my gun went off and rolled as far as the big 
chestnut tree over yonder. 

“Jean’s mouth was wide open, but he did not utter 
a word; he was dead.” 

The young people gazed in amazement at the 
calm witness of this crime. Jeanne asked: 

“And what became of the assassin?” 

Paoli Palabretti had a long fit of coughing and 
then said: 

“He escaped to the mountain. It was my brother 
who killed him the following year. You know, my 
brother, Philippi Palabretti, the bandit. a 

Jeanne shuddered. 

“Your brother a bandit?” 

With a gleam of pride in his eye, the calm Corsi- 
can replied: 

“Yes, madame. He was celebrated, that one. He 
laid low six gendarmes. He died at the same time 
as Nicolas Morali, when they were trapped in the 
Niolo, after six days of fighting, and were about to 
die of hunger. 

“The country is worth it,” he added with a re- 
signed air in the same tone in which he said: “It is 
the air of the Val, which is cool.” 

Then they went home to dinner, and the little 
Corsican woman behaved as if she had known them 
for twenty years. 

But Jeanne was worried. When Julien again held 
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her in his arms, would she experience the same 
strange and intense sensation that she had felt on 
the moss beside the spring? And when they were 
alone together that evening she trembled lest she 
should still be insensible to his kisses. But she was 
reassured, and this was her first night of love. 

The next day, as they were about to set out, she 
decided that she would not leave this humble cot- 
tage, where it seemed as though a fresh happiness 
had begun for her. 

She called her host’s little wife into her room and, 
while making clear that she did not mean it as a 
present, she insisted, even with some annoyance, on 
sending her from Paris, as soon as she arrived, a 
remembrance, a remembrance to which she attached 
an almost superstitious significance. 

The little Corsican refused for some time, not 
wishing to accept it. But at last she consented, say- 
ing: 

“Well, then, send me a little pistol, a very small 
one.” 

Jeanne opened her eyes in astonishment. The 
other added in her ear, as one confides a sweet and 
intimate secret: “It is to kill my brother-in-law.” 
And smiling, she hastily unwound the bandages 
around the helpless arm, and showing her firm, white 
skin with the scratch of a stiletto across it, now al- 
most healed, she said: “If I had not been almost as 
strong as he is, he would have killed me. My hus- 
band is not jealous, he knows me; and, besides, he is 
ill, you know, and that quiets your blood. And, be- 
sides, madame, I am an honest woman; but my 
brother-in-law believes all that he hears. He is jeal- 
ous for my husband and he will surely try it again. 
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Then I shall have my little pistol; I shall be easy, 
and sure of my revenge.” 

Jeanne promised to send the weapon, kissed her 
new friend tenderly and they set out on their 
journey. 

The rest of the trip was nothing but a dream, a 
continual series of embraces, an intoxication of ca- 
resses. She saw nothing, neither the landscape, nor 
the people, nor the places where they stopped. She 
saw nothing but Julien. 

On arriving at Bastia, they had to pay the guide. 
Julien fumbled in his pockets. Not finding what he 
wanted, he said to Jeanne: “As you are not using 
your mother’s two thousand francs, give them to me 
to carry. They will be safer in my belt, and it will 
avoid my having to make change.” 

She handed him her purse. 

They went to Leghorn, visited Florence, Genoa 
and all the Cornici. They reached Marseilles on a 
morning when the north wind was blowing. Two 
months had elapsed since they left the “Poplars.” It 
was now the 15th of October. 

Jeanne, affected by the cold wind that seemed to 
come from yonder, from far-off Normandy, felt sad. 
Julien had, for some time, appeared changed, tired,: 
indifferent, and she feared she knew not what. 

They delayed their return home four days longer, 
not being able to make up their minds to leave this 
pleasant land of the sun. It seemed to her that she 
had come to an end of her happiness. 

At length they left. They were to make all their 
purchases in Paris, prior to settling down for good 
at the “Poplars,” and Jeanne looked forward to 
bringing back some treasures, thanks to her mother’s 
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present. But the first thing she thought of was the 
pistol promised to the little Corsican woman of 
Evisa. 

The day after they arrived she said to Julien: 
“Dear, will you give me that money of mamma’s? 
I want to make my purchases.” 

He turned toward her with a look of annoyance. 

“How much do you want?” 

“Why—whatever you please.” 

“I will give you a hundred francs,” he replied, 
“but do not squander it.” 

She did not know what to say, amazed and con- 
fused. At length she faltered: “But—I—handed 
you the money to——” 

He did not give her time to finish. 

“Yes, of course. Whether it is in my pocket or 
yours makes no difference from the moment that we 
have the same purse. I do not refuse you, do I, since 
I am giving you a hundred francs?” 

She took the five gold pieces without saying a 
word, but she did not venture to ask for any more, 
and she bought nothing but the pistol. 

Fight days later they set out for the “Poplars,” 
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CHAPTER VI 
DISENCHANTMENT 


The family and servants were awaiting them out- 
side the white gate with brick supports. The post- 
chaise drew up and there were long and affectionate 
greetings. Little mother wept; Jeanne, affected, 
wiped away some tears; father nervously walked up 
and down. 

Then, as the baggage was being unloaded, they 
told of their travels beside the parlor fire. Jeanne’s 
words flowed freely, and everything was told, every- 
thing, in a half hour, except, perhaps, a few little 
details forgotten in this rapid account. 

The young wife then went to undo her parcels. 
Rosalie, also greatly affected, assisted her. When 
this was finished and everything had been put away, 
the little maid left her mistress, and Jeanne, some- 
what fatigued, sat down. 

She asked herself what she was now going to do, 
seeking some occupation for her mind, some work 
for her hands. She did not care to go down again 
into the drawing-room, where her mother was asleep, 
and she thought she would take a walk. But the 
country seemed so sad that she felt a weight at her 
heart on only looking out of the window. 

Then it came to her that she had no longer any- 
thing to do, never again anything to do. All her 
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young life at the convent had been preoccupied with 
the future, busied with dreams. The constant excite- 
ment of hope filled her hours at that time, so that 
she was not aware of their flight. Then hardly had 
she left those austere walls, where her illusions had 
unfolded, than her expectations of love were at once 
realized. The longed-for lover, met, loved and mar- 
ried within a few weeks, as one marries on these 
sudden resolves, had carried her off in his arms, 
without giving her time for reflection. 

But now the sweet reality of the first days was to 
become the everyday reality, which closed the door 
on vague hopes, on the enchanting worries of the 
unknown. Yes, there was nothing more to look for- 
ward to. And there was nothing more to do, to- 
day, to-morrow, never. She felt all this vaguely as a 
certain disillusion, a certain crumbling of her 
dreams. 

She rose and leaned her forehead against the cold 
window panes. 

Then, after gazing for some time at the sky across 
which dark clouds were passing, she decided to go 
out. 

Was this the same country, the same grass, the 
same trees as in May? What had become of the 
sunlit cheerfulness of the leaves and the poetry of 
the green grass, where dandelions, poppies and moon 
daisies bloomed and where yellow butterflies flut- 
tered as though held by invisible wires? And this 
intoxication of the air teeming with life, with 
fragrance, with fertilizing pollen, existed no longer! 

The avenues, soaked by the constant autumnal 
downpours, were covered with a thick carpet of 
fallen leaves which extended beneath the shivering 
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bareness of the almost leafless poplars. She went 
as far as the shrubbery. It was as sad as the cham- 
ber of a dying person. A green hedge which sep- 
arated the little winding walks was bare of leaves. 
Little birds flew from place to place with a little 
chilly cry, seeking a shelter. 

The thick curtain of elm trees that formed a pro- 
tection against the sea wind, the lime tree and the 
plane tree with their crimson and yellow tints seemed 
clothed, the one in red velvet and the other in yel- 
low silk. 

Jeanne walked slowly up and down petite mére’s 
avenue, alongside the Couillards’ farm. Something 
weighed on her spirit like a presentiment of the long 
boredom of the monotonous life about to begin. 

She seated herself on the bank where Julien had 
first told her of his love and remained there, dream- 
ing, scarcely thinking, depressed to the very soul, 
longing to lie down, to sleep, in order to escape the 
dreariness of the day. 

All at once she perceived a gull crossing the sky, 
carried away in a gust of wind, and she recalled the 
eagle she had seen down there in Corsica, in the 
gloomy vale of Ota. She felt a spasm at her heart 
as at the remembrance of something pleasant that 
is gone by, and she had a sudden vision of the beau- 
tiful island with its wild perfume, its sun that ripens 
oranges and lemons, its mountains with their rosy 
summits, its azure gulfs and its ravines through 
which the torrents flowed. 

And the moist, severe landscape that surrounded 
her, with the falling leaves and the gray clouds 
blown along by the wind, enfolded her in such a 
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heavy mantle of misery that she went back to the 
house to keep from sobbing. 

Her mother was dozing in a torpid condition in 
front of the fire, accustomed to the melancholy of 
the long days, and not noticing it any longer. Her 
father and Julien had gone for a walk to talk about 
business matters. Night was coming on, filling the 
large drawing-room with gloom lighted by reflections 
of light from the fire. 

The baron presently appeared, followed by Julien. 
As soon as the vicomte entered the room he rang 
the beil, saying: “Quick, quick, let us have some 
light! It is gloomy in here.” 

And he sat down before the fire. While his wet 
shoes were steaming in the warmth and the mud 
was drying on his soles, he rubbed his hands cheer- 
fully as he said: “I think it is going to freeze; the 
sky is clearing in the north, and it is full moon to- 
night; we shall have a stinger to-night.” 

Then turning to his daughter: “Well, little one, 
are you glad to be back again in your own country, 
in your own home, with the old folks ?” 

This simple question upset Jeanne. She threw 
herself into her father’s arms, her eyes full of tears, 
and kissed him nervously, as though asking pardon, 
for in spite of her honest attempt to be cheerful, she 
felt sad enough to give up altogether. She recalled 
the joy she had promised herself at seeing her par- 
ents again, and she was surprised at the coldness 
that seemed to numb her affection, just as if, after 
constantly thinking of those one loves, when at a 
distance and unable to see them at any moment, one 
should feel, on seeing them again, a sort of check of 
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affection, until the bonds of their life in common had 
been renewed. 

Dinner lasted a long time. No one spoke much. 
Julien appeared to have forgotten his wife. 

in the drawing-room Jeanne sat before the fire in 
a drowsy condition, opposite little mother, who was 
sound asleep. Aroused by the voices of the men, 
Jeanne asked herself, as she tried to rouse herself, if 
she, too, was going to become a slave to this dreary 
lethargy of habit that nothing varies. 

The baron approached the fire, and holding out 
his hands to the glowing flame, he said, smiling: 
“Ah, that burns finely this evening. It is freezing, 
children; it is freezing.” Then, placing his hand on 
Jeanne’s shoulder and pointing to the fire, he said; 
“See here, little daughter, that is the best thing in 
life, the hearth, the hearth, with one’s own around 
one. Nothing else counts. But supposing we retire. 
You children must be tired out.” 

When she was in her room, Jeanne asked herself 
how she could feel so differently on returning a sec- 
ond time to the place that she thought she loved. 
Why did she feel as though she were wounded? 
Why did this house, this beloved country, all that 
hitherto had thrilled her with happiness, now appear 
so distressing ? 

Her eyes suddenly fell on her clock. The little bee 
was still swinging from left to right and from right 
to left with the same quick, continuous motion above 
the scarlet blossoms. All at once an impulse of ten- 
derness moved her to tears at sight of this little piece 
of mechanism that seemed to be alive. She had not 
been so affected on kissing her father and mother. 
The heart has mysteries that no arguments can solve. 
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For the first time since her marriage she was alone, 
Julien, under pretext of fatigue, having taken an- 
other room. 

She lay awake a long time, unaccustomed to being 
alone and disturbed by the bleak north wind which 
beat against the roof. 

She was awakened the next morning by a bright 
light that flooded her room. She put on a dressing 
gown and ran to the window and opened it. 

An icy breeze, sharp and bracing, streamed into 
the room, making her skin tingle and her eyes water. 
The sun appeared behind the trees on a crimson sky, 
and the earth, covered with frost and dry and hard, 
rang out beneath one’s footsteps. In one night all 
the leaves had blown off the trees, and in the dis- 
tance beyond the level ground was seen the long 
green line of water, covered with trails of white 
foam. 

Jeanne dressed herself and went out, and for the 
sake of an object she went to call on the farmers. 

The Martins held up their hands in surprise, and 
Mrs. Martin kissed her on both cheeks, and then 
they made her drink a glass of noyau. She then 
went to the other farm. The Couillards also were 
surprised. Mrs. Couillard pecked her on the ears 
and she had to drink a glass of cassis. Then she 
went home to breakfast. 

The day went by like the previous day, cold in- 
stead of damp. And the other days of the week re- 
sembled these two days, and all the weeks of the 
month were like the first ‘week. 

Little by little, however, she ceased to regret 
far-off lands. The force of habit was covering her 
life with a layer of resignation similar to the lime- 
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stone formation deposited on objects by certain 
springs. And a kind of interest for the thousand- 
and-one little insignificant things of daily life, a 
care for the simple, ordinary everyday occupations, 
awakened in her heart. A sort of pensive melan- 
choly, a vague disenchantment with life was grow- 
ing up in her mind. What did she lack? What did 
she want? She did not know. She had no worldly 
desires, no thirst for amusement, no longing for 
permissible pleasures. What then? Just as old 
furniture tarnishes in time, so everything was 
slowly becoming faded to her eyes, everything 
seemed to be fading, to be taking on pale, dreary 
shades. 

Her relations with Julien had completely changed. 
He seemed to be quite different since they came back 
from their honeymoon, like an actor who has played 
his part and resumes his ordinary manner. He 
scarcely paid any attention to her or even spoke to 
her. All trace of love had suddenly disappeared, 
and he seldom came into her room at night. 

He had taken charge of the money and of the 
house, changed the leases, worried the peasants, cut 
down expenses, and having adopted the costume of 
a gentleman farmer, he had lost his polish and ele- 
gance as a fiancé. 

He always wore the same suit, although it was 
covered with spots. It was an old velveteen shoot- 
ing jacket with brass buttons, that he had found 
among his former wardrobe, and with the careless- 
ness that is frequent with those who no longer seek 
to please, he had given up shaving, and his long 
beard, badly cut, made an incredible change for the 
worse in his appearance. His hands were never 
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cared for, and after each meal he drank four or five 
glasses of brandy. 

Jeanne tried to remonstrate with him gently, but 
he had answered her so abruptly: “Won’t you let me 
alone!” that she never ventured to give him any 
more advice. 

She had adapted herself to these changes in a 
manner that surprised herself. He had become a 
stranger to her, a stranger whose mind and heart 
were closed to her. She constantly thought about 
it, asking herself how it was that after having met, 
loved, married in an impulse of affection, they 
should all at once find themselves almost as much 
strangers as though they had never shared the same 
room. 

And how was it that she did not feel this neglect 
more deeply? Was this life? Had they deceived 
themselves? Did the future hold nothing further 
for her? 

If Julien had remained handsome, carefully 
dressed, elegant, she might possibly have suffered 
more deeply. 

It had been agreed that after the new year the 
young couple should remain alone and that the 
father and mother should go back to spend a few 
months at their house in Rouen. The young people 
were not to leave the “Poplars” that winter, so as 
to get thoroughly settled and to become accustomed 
to each other and to the place where all their life 
would be passed. They had a few neighbors to 
whom Julien would introduce his wife. These were 
the Brisevilles, the Colteliers and the Fourvilles. 

But the young people could not begin to pay calls 
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because they had not as yet been able to get a painter 
to alter the armorial bearings on the carriage. 

The old family coach had been given up to his 
son-in-law by the baron, and nothing would have 
induced him to show himself at the neighboring 
chateaux if the coat-of-arms of the De Lamares 
were not quartered with those of the Le Perthuis 
des Vauds. 

There was only one man in the district who made 
a specialty of heraldic designs, a painter of Bolbec, 
called Bataille, who was in demand at all the Nor- 
man castles in turn to make these precious designs 
on the doors of carriages. | 

At length one morning in December, just as they 
were finishing breakfast, they saw an individual open 
the gate and walk toward the house. He was carry- 
ing a box on his back. This was Bataille. 

They offered him some breakfast, and, while he 
was eating, the baron and Julien made sketches of 
quarterings. The baroness, all upset as soon as 
these things were discussed, gave her opinion. And 
even Jeanne took part in the discussion, as though 
some mysterious interest had suddenly awakened in 
her. 

Bataille, while eating, gave his ideas, at times tak- 
ing the pencil and tracing a design, citing examples, 
describing all the aristocratic carriages in the coun- 
tryside, and seemed to have brought with him in his 
ideas, even in his voice, a sort of atmosphere of 
aristocracy. 

As soon as he had finished his coffee, they all went 
to the coach house, They took off the cover of the 
carriage and Bataille examined it. He then gravely 
gave his views as to the size he considered suitable 
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for the design, and after an exchange of ideas, he 
set to work. 

Notwithstanding the cold, the baroness had her 
chair brought out so as to watch him working, and 
then her foot-stove, for her feet were freezing. She 
then began to chat with the painter, on all the recent 
births, deaths and marriages of which she had not 
heard, thus adding to the genealogical tree which 
she carried in her memory. 

Julien sat beside her, astride on a chair. He was 
smoking, spitting on the ground, listening and fol- 
lowing with his glances the emblazoning of his rank. 

Presently oid Simon, who was on his way to the 
vegetable garden, his spade on his shoulder, stopped 
to look at the work; and as Bataille’s arrival had 
become known at the two farms, the farmers’ wives 
soon put in an appearance. They went into rap- 
tures, standing one at either side of the baroness, 
exclaiming: “My! it requires some cleverness all 
the same to fix up those things.” 

The two doors could not be finished before the 
next day about eleven o’clock. Every one was on 
hand; and they dragged the carriage outside so as 
to get a better view of it. 

It was perfect. Bataille was complimented, and 
went off with his box on his back. They all agreed 
that the painter had great ability, and if circum- 
stances had been favorable would doubtless have 
been a great artist. 

Julien, by way of economy, had introduced great 
reforms which necessitated making some changes. 
The old coachman had been made gardener, Julien 
undertaking to drive himself, having sold the car- 
riage horses to avoid buying feed for them. But 
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as it was necessary to have some one to hold the 
horses when he and his wife got out of the car- 
riage, he had made a little cow tender named Marius 
into a groom. Then in order to get some horses, 
he introduced a special clause into the Couillards’ 
and Martins’ leases, by which they were bound to 
supply a horse each, on a certain day every month, 
the date to be fixed by him; and this would exempt 
them from their tribute of poultry. 

So the Couillards brought a big yellow horse, and 
the Martins a small white animal with long, un- 
clipped coat, and the two were harnessed up to- 
gether. Marius, buried in an old livery belonging 
to old Simon, led the carriage up to the front door. 

Julien, looking clean and brushed up, looked a lit- 
tle like his former self; but his long beard gave him 
a common look in spite of all. He looked over the 
horses, the carriage, and the little groom, and seemed 
satisfied, the only really important thing to him be- 
ing the newly painted escutcheon. 

The baroness came down leaning on her husband’s 
arm and got into the carriage. Then Jeanne ap- 
peared. She began to laugh at the horses, saying 
that the white one was the son of the yellow horse; 
then, perceiving Marius, his face buried under his 
hat with its cockade, his nose alone preventing it 
from covering his face altogether, his hands hidden 
in his long sleeves, and the tail of his coat forming a 
skirt round his legs, his feet encased in immense 
shoes showing in a comical manner beneath it, and 
then when he threw his head back so as to see, and 
lifted up his leg to walk as if he were crossing a 
river, she burst into a fit of uncontrollable laughter. 

The baron turned round, glanced at the little be- 
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wildered groom and he, too, burst out laughing, call- 
ing to his wife: “Look at Ma-Ma-Marius! Is he 
hot comical? Heavens, how funny he looks!” 

The baroness, looking out of the carriage window, 
was also convulsed, so that the carriage shook on its 
springs. 

But Julien, pale with anger, asked: “What makes 
you laugh like that? Are you crazy?” 

Jeanne, quite convulsed and unable to stop laugh- 
ing, sat down on the doorstep; the baron did the 
same, while, in the carriage, spasmodic sneezes, a 
sort of constant chuckling, told that the baroness 
was checking. Presently there was a motion beneath 
Marius’ livery. He had, doubtless, understood the 
joke, for he was shaking with laughter beneath his 
hat. 

Julien darted forward in exasperation. With a 
box on the ear he sent the boy’s hat flying across 
the lawn; then, turning toward his father-in-law, he 
stammered in a voice trembling with rage: “It seems 
to me that you should be the last to laugh. We 
should not be where we are now if you had not 
wasted your money and ruined your property. 
Whose fault is it if you are ruined?” 

The laughter ceased at once, and no one spoke. 
Jeanne, now ready to cry, got into the carriage and 
sat beside her mother. The baron, silent and as- 
tonished, took his place opposite the two ladies, and 
Julien sat on the box after lifting to the seat beside 
him the weeping boy, whose face was beginning to 
swell, 

The road was dreary and appeared long. The oc- 
cupants of the carriage were silent. All three sad 
and embarrassed, they would not acknowledge to one 
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another what was occupying their thoughts. They 
felt that they could not talk on indifferent subjects 
while these thoughts had possession of them, and 
preferred to remain silent than to allude to this 
painful subject. 

They drove past farmyards, the carriage jogging 
along unevenly with the ill-matched animals, putting 
to flight terrified black hens who plunged into the 
bushes and disappeared, occasionally followed by a 
barking wolf-hound. 

At length they entered a wide avenue of pine 
trees, at the end of which was a white, closed gate. 
Marius ran to open it, and they drove in round an 
immense grass plot, and drew up before a_ high, 
spacious, sad-looking building with closed shutters. 

The hall door opened abruptly, and an old, para- 
lyzed servant wearing a black waistcoat. with red 
stripes partially covered by his working apron 
slowly descended the slanting steps. He took the 
visitors’ names and led them into an immense re- 
ception room, and opened with difficulty the Venetian 
blinds which were always kept closed. The furni- 
ture had covers on it, and the clock and candelabra 
were wrapped in white muslin. An atmosphere of 
mildew, an atmosphere of former days, damp and 
icy, seemed to permeate one’s lungs, heart and skin 
with melancholy. 

They all sat down and waited. They heard steps 
in the hall above them that betokened unaccustomed 
haste. The hosts were hurriedly dressing. The 
baroness, who was chilled, sneezed constantly. 
Julien paced up and down. Jeanne, despondent, sat 
beside her mother. The baron leaned against the 
marble mantelpiece with his head bent down. 
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Finally, one of the tall doors opened, and the 
Vicomte and Vicomtesse de Briseville appeared. 
They were both small, thin, vivacious, of no age in 
particular, ceremonious and embarrassed. 

After the first greetings, there seemed to be noth- 
ing to say. So they began to congratulate each 
other for no special reason, and hoped that these 
friendly relations would be kept up. It was a treat 
to see people when one lived in the country the year 
round. 

The icy atmosphere pierced to their bones and 
made their voices hoarse. The baroness was cough- 
ing now and had stopped sneezing. The baron 
thought it was time to leave. The Brisevilles said: 
“What, so soon? Stay a little longer.” But Jeanne 
had risen in spite of Julien’s signals, for he thought 
the visit too short. 

They attempted to ring for the servant to order 
the carriage to the door, but the bell would not ring. 
The host started out himself to attend to it, but 
found that the horses had been put in the stable. 

They had to wait. Every one tried to think of 
something to say. Jeanne, involuntarily shivering 
with cold, inquired what their hosts did to occupy 
themselves all the year round. The Brisevilles 
were much astonished; for they were always busy, 
either writing letters to their aristocratic relations, 
of whom they had a number scattered all over 
France, or attending to microscopic duties, as cere- 
monious to one another as though they were 
strangers, and talking grandiloquently of the most 
insignificant matters. 

At last the carriage passed the windows with its 
ill-matched team. But Marius had disappeared. 
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Thinking he was off duty until evening, he had 
doubtless gone for a walk. 

Julien, perfectly furious, begged them to send him 
home on foot, and after a great many farewells on 
both sides, they set out for the “Poplars.” 

As soon as they were inside the carriage, Jeanne 
and her father, in spite of Julien’s brutal behavior 
of the morning which still weighed on their minds, 
began to laugh at the gestures and intonations of 
the Brisevilles. The baron imitated the husband, 
and Jeanne the wife. But the baroness, a little 
touchy in these particulars, said: “You are wrong to 
ridicule them thus; they are people of excellent fam- 
ily.” They were silent out of respect for little 
mother, but nevertheless, from time to time, Jeanne 
and her father began again. The baroness could 
not forbear smiling in her turn, but she repeated: 
“It is not nice to laugh at people who belong to our 
class.” 

Suddenly the carriage stopped, and Julien called 
out to someone behind it. Then Jeanne and the 
baron, leaning out, saw a singular creature that ap- 
peared to be rolling along toward them. His legs 
entangled in his flowing coattails, and blinded by his 
hat which kept falling over his face, shaking his 
sleeves like the sails of a windmill, and splashing 
into puddles of water, and stumbling against stones 
in the road, running and bounding, Marius was fol- 
lowing the carriage as fast as his legs could carry 
him. 

As soon as he caught up with it, Julien, leaning 
over, seized him by the collar of his coat, sat him 
down beside him, and letting go the reins, began to 
shower blows on the boy’s hat, which sank down to 
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his shoulders with the reverberations of a drum. 
The boy screamed, tried to get away, to jump from 
the carriage, while his master, holding him with 
one hand, continued beating him with the other. 

Jeanne, dumfounded, stammered: ‘“Father—oh, 
father!” And the baroness, wild with indignation, 
squeezed her husband’s arm. “Stop him, Jack!” she 
exclaimed. The baron quickly lowered the front 
window, and seizing hold of his son-in-law’s sleeve, 
he sputtered out in a voice trembling with rage: 
“Have you almost finished beating that child?” 

Julien turned round in astonishment: “Don’t you 
see what a condition his livery is in?” 

But the baron, placing his head between them, 
said: “Well, what do I care? There is no need to 
be brutal like that!” 

Julien got angry again: “Let me alone, please; 
this is not your affair!” And he was raising his 
hand again when his father-in-law caught hold of 
it and dragged it down so roughly that he knocked 
it against the wood of the seat, and he roared at 
him so loud: “If you do not stop, I shall get out, 
and I will see that you stop it, myself,” that Julien 
calmed down at once, and shrugging his shoulders 
without replying, he whipped up the horses, who set 
out at a quick trot. 

The two women, pale as death, did not stir, and 
one could hear distinctly the thumping of the bar- 
oness’ heart. 

At dinner Julien was more charming than usual, 
as though nothing had occurred. Jeanne, her father, 
and Madame Adelaide, pleased to see him so amiable, 
fell in with his mood, and when Jeanne mentioned 
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the Brisevilles, he laughed at them himself, adding, 
however: “All the same, they have the grand air.” 

They made no more visits, each one fearing to 
revive the Marius episode. They decided to send 
New Year’s cards, and to wait until the first warm 
days of spring before paying any more calls. 

At Christmas they invited the curé, the mayor and 
his wife to dinner, and again on New Year’s Day. 
‘These were the only events that varied the mo- 
notony of their life. The baron and his wife were 
to leave “The Poplars” on the ninth of January. 
Jeanne wanted to keep them, but Julien did not 
acquiesce, and the baron sent for a post-chaise from 
Rouen, seeing his son-in-law’s coolness. 

The day before their departure, as it was a clear 
frost, Jeanne and her father decided to go to Yport, 
which they had not visited since her return from 
Corsica. They crossed the wood where she had 
strolled on her wedding-day, all wrapped up in the 
one whose lifelong companion she had become; the 
wood where she had received her first kiss, trembled 
at the first breath of love, had a presentiment of that 
sensual love of which she did not become aware un- 
til she was in the wild vale of Ota beside the spring 
where they mingled their kisses as they drank of its 
waters. The trees were now leafless, the climbing 
vines dead. 

They entered the little village. The empty, silent 
streets smelled of the sea, of wrack, of fish. Huge 
brown nets were still hanging up to dry outside 
the houses, or stretched out on the shingle. The 
gray, cold sea, with its eternal roaring foam, was 
going out, uncovering the green rocks at the foot 
of the cliff toward Fécamp. 
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Jeanne and her father, motionless, watched the 
fishermen setting out in their boats in the dusk, as 
they did every night, risking their lives to keep 
from starving, and so poor, nevertheless, that they 
never tasted meat. 

The baron, inspired at the sight of the ocean, mur- 
mured: “It is terrible, but it is beautiful. How 
magnificent this sea is on which the darkness is fall- 
ing, and on which so many lives are in peril, is it 
not, Jeannette?” 

She replied with a cold smile: “It is nothing to the 
Mediterranean.” 

Her father, indignant, exclaimed: “The Mediter- 
ranean! It is oil, sugar water, bluing water ina 
washtub. Look at this sea, how terrible it is with 
its crests of foam! And think of all those men who 
have set out on it, and who are already out of 
sight.” 

Jeanne assented with a sigh: “Yes, if you think 
so.” But this name, “Mediterranean,” had wrung 
her heart afresh, sending her thoughts back to those 
distant lands where her dreams lay buried. 

Instead of returning home hy the woods, they 
walked along the road, mounting the ascent slowly. 
They were silent, sad at the thought of the ap- 
proaching separation. As they passed along beside 
the farmyards an odor of crushed apples, that smell 
of new cider which seems to pervade the atmos- 
phere in this season all through Normandy, rose to 
their nostrils, or else a strong smell of the cow 
stables. A small lighted window at the end of the 
yard indicated the farmhouse. 

It seemed to Jeanne that her mind was expanding, 
was beginning to understand the psychic meaning 
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of things; and these little scattered gleams in the 
landscape gave her, all at once, a keen sense of the 
isolation of all human lives, a feeling that every- 
thing detaches, separates, draws one far away from 
the things they love. 

She said, in a resigned tone: “Life is not always 
cheerful.” 

The baron sighed: “How can it be helped, daugh- 
ter? We can do nothing.” 

The following day the baron and his wife went 
away, and Jeanne and Julien were left alone. 
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CHAPTER VII 
JEANNE’S DISCOVERY 


Cards now became a distraction in the life of 
the young people. Every morning after breakfast, 
Julien would play several games of bezique with his 
wife, smoking and sipping brandy as he played. She 
would then go up to her room and sit down beside 
the window, and as the rain beat against the panes, 
or the wind shook the windows, she would em- 
broider away steadily. Occasionally she would raise 
her eyes and look out at the gray sea which had 
white-caps on it. Then, after gazing listlessly for 
some time, she would resume her wotk. 

She had nothing else to do, Julien having taken 
the entire management of the house, to satisfy his 
craving for authority and his craze for economy. 
He was parsimonious in the extreme, never gave 
any tips, cut down the food to the merest neces- 
saries; and as Jeanne since her return had ordered 
the baker to make her a little Norman “galette” for 
breakfast, he had cut down this extra expense, and 
condemned her to eat toast. 

She said nothing in order to avoid recriminations, 
arguments and quarrels; but she suffered keenly at 
each fresh manifestation of avarice on the part of 
her husband. It appeared to her low and odious, 
brought up as she had been in a family where money 
was never considered. How often had she not 
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heard her mother say: “Why, money is made to be 
spent.” Julien would now say: “Will you never be- 
come accustomed to not throwing money away?” 
And each time he deducted a few sous from some 
one’s salary or on a note, he would say with a 
smile, as he slipped the change into his pocket: 
“Little streams make big rivers,’ 

On certain days Jeanne would sit and dream. She 
would gradually cease sewing and, with her hands 
idle, and forgetting her surroundings, she would 
weave one of those romances of her girlhood and 
be lost in some enchanting adventure. But sud- 
denly Julien’s voice giving some orders to old 
Simon would snatch her abruptly from her dreams, 
and she would take up her work again, saying: 
“That is all over,’ and a tear would fall on her 
hands as she plied the needle. 

Rosalie, formerly so cheerful and always singing, 
had changed. Her rounded cheeks had lost their 
color, and were now almost hollow, and sometimes 
had an earthy hue. Jeanne would frequently ask 
her: “Are you ill, my girl?” The little maid would 
reply: ‘““No, madame,” while her cheeks would red- 
den slightly and she would retire hastily. 

At the end of January the snow came. In one 
night the whole plain was covered and the trees 
next morning were white with icy foam. 

On one of these mornings, Jeanne was sitting 
warming her feet before the fire in her room, while 
Rosalie, who had changed from day to day, was 
making the bed. Suddenly hearing behind her a 
kind of moan, Jeanne asked, without turning her 
head: “What is the ans ag 
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The maid replied as usual: “Nothing, madame”; 
but her voice was weak and trembling. 

Jeanne’s thoughts were on something else, when 
she noticed that the girl was not moving about the 
room. She called: “Rosalie!” Still no sound. 
Then, thinking she might have left the room, she 
cried in a louder tone: “Rosalie!” and she was 
reaching out her arm to ring the bell, when a deep 
moan close beside her made her start up with a 
shudder. 

The little servant, her face livid, her eyes hag- 
gard, was seated on the floor, her legs stretched out, 
and her back leaning against the bed. Jeanne sprang 
toward her. “What is the matter with you—what is 
the matter?” she asked. 

The girl did not reply, did not move. She stared 
vacantly at her mistress and gasped as though she 
were in terrible pain. Then, suddenly, she slid 
down on her back at full length, clenching her teeth 
to smother a cry of anguish. 

Jeanne suddenly understood, and almost distracted, 
she ran to the head of the stairs, crying: “Julien, 
Julien!” 

“What do you want?” he replied from below. 

She Bardly knew how to tell him. “It is Rosalie, 
who——” 

Julien rushed upstairs two steps at a time, and 
going abruptly into the room, he found the poor girl 
had just been delivered of a child. He looked round 
with a wicked look on his face, and pushing his ter- 
rified wife out of the room, exclaimed: “This is none 
of your affair. Go away. Send me Ludivine and 
old Simon.” 

Jeanne, trembling, descended to the kitchen, and 
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then, not daring to go upstairs again, she went into 
the drawing-room, in which there had been no fire 
since her parents left, and anxiously awaited news. 

She presently saw the man-servant running out 
of the house. Five minutes later he returned with 
Widow Dentu, the nurse of the district. 

Then there was a great commotion on the stairs 
as though they were carrying a wounded person, 
and Julien came in and told Jeanne that she might 
go back to her room. 

She trembled as if she had witnessed some terrible 
accident. She sat down again before the fire, and 
asked: “How is she?” 

Julien, preoccupied and nervous, was pacing up 
and down the room. He seemed to be getting an- 
gry, and did not reply at first. Then he stopped 
and said: “What do you intend to do with this 
girl?” 

She did not understand, and looked at her hus- 
band. “Why, what do you mean? I do not know.” 

Then suddenly flying into a rage, he exclaimed: 
“We cannot keep a bastard in the house.” 

Jeanne was very much bewildered, and said at the 
end of a long silence: “But, my friend, perhaps we 
could put it out to nurse?” 

He cut her short: “And who will pay the bill? 
You will, no doubt.” 

She reflected for some time, trying to find some 
way out of the difficulty; at length she said: “Why, 
the father will take care of it, of the child; and if 
he marries Rosalie, there will be no more difficulty.” 

Julien, as though his patience were exhausted, re- 
plied furiously: “The father!—the father !—do you 
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know him—the father? No, is it not so? Well 
then——?”’ 

Jeanne, much affected, became excited: “But you 
certainly would not let the girl go away like that. 
It would be cowardly! We will inquire the name 
of the man, and we will go and find him, and he will 
have to explain matters,” 

Julien had calmed down and resumed his pacing 
up and down. “My dear,” he said, “she will not tell 
the name of the man; she will not tell you any more 
than she will tell me—and, if he does not want 
her? . . . We cannot, however, keep a woman 
and her illegitimate child under our roof, don’t you 
understand ?” 

Jeanne, persistent, replied: “Then he must be a 
wretch, this man. But we must certainly find out 
who it is, and then he will have us to deal with.” 

Julien colored, became annoyed again, and said: 
“But—meanwhile Fe 

She did not know what course to take, and asked: 
“What do you propose?” 

“Oh, I? That’s very simple. I would give her 
some money and send her to the devil with her 
brat.” 

The young wife, indignant, was disgusted with 
him. “That shall never be,” she said. “She is my 
foster-sister, that girl; we grew up together. She 
has made a mistake, so much the worse; but I will 
not cast her out of doors on that account; and, if it 
is necessary, I will bring up the child.” 

Then Julien’s wrath exploded: “And we should 
earn a fine reputation, we, with our name and our 
position! And they would say of us everywhere 
that we were protecting vice, harboring beggars; 
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and decent people would never set their foot inside 
our doors. What are you thinking of? You must 
be crazy!” 

She had remained quite calm. “TI shall never cast 
off Rosalie; and if you do not wish her to stay, my 
mother will take her; and we shall surely succeed in 
finding out the name of the father of the child.” 

He left the room in exasperation, banging the door 
after him and exclaiming: “What stupid ideas 
women have!” 

In the afternoon Jeanne went up to see the patient. 
The little maid, watched over by Widow Dentu, was 
lying still in her bed, her eyes wide open, while the 
nurse held the new-born babe in her arms. 

As soon as Rosalie perceived her mistress, she 
began to sob, hiding her face in the covers and 
shaking with her sorrow. Jeanne wanted to kiss 
her, but she avoided it by keeping her face covered. 
But the nurse interfered, and drawing away the 
sheet, uncoverea her face, and she let Jeanne kiss 
her, weeping still, but more quietly. 

_A meagre fire was burning in the grate; the room 
was cold; the child was crying. Jeanne did not dare 
to speak of the little one, for fear of another at- 
tack, and she took her maid’s hand as she said me- 
chanically: “It will not matter, it will not matter.” 
The poor girl glanced furtively at the nurse, and 
trembled as the infant cried, and the remembrance 
of her sorrow came to her mind occasionally in a 
convulsive sob, while suppressed tears choked her. 

Jeanne kissed her again, and murmured softly in 
her ear: “We will take good care of it, never fear, 
my girl.” Then as she was beginning to cry again, 
Jeanne made her escape. 
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She came to see her every day, and each time 
Rosalie burst into tears at the sight of her mis- 
tress. 

The child was put out to nurse at a neighbor’s. 

Julien, however, hardly spoke to his wife, as 
though he had nourished anger against her ever 
since she refused to send away the maid. He re- 
ferred to the subject one day, but Jeanne took from 
her pocket a letter from the baroness asking them 
to send the girl to them at once if they would not 
keep her at the “Poplars.” Julien, furious, cried: 
“Your mother is as foolish as you are!” but he did 
not insist any more. 

Two weeks later the patient was able to get up 
and take up her work again. 

One morning, Jeanne made her sit down and, tak- 
ing her hands and looking steadfastly at her, she 
said: 

“See here, my girl, tell me everything.” 

Rosalie began to tremble, and faltered: 

“What, madame?” 

“Whose is it, this child?” 

The little maid was overcome with confusion, and 
she sought wildly to withdraw her hands so as to 
hide her face. But Jeanne kissed her in spite of 
herself, and consoled her, saying: “It is a misfor- 
tune, but cannot be helped, my girl. You were 
weak, but that happens to many others. If the 
father marries you, no one will think of it again.” 

Rosalie sighed as if she were suffering, and from 
time to time made an effort to disengage herself 
and run away. 

Jeanne resumed: “I understand perfectly that you 
are ashamed; but you see that I am not angry, that 
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I speak kindly to you. If I ask you the name of 
the man it is for your own good, for I feel from 
your grief that he has deserted you, and because 
I wish to prevent that. Julien will go and look for 
him, you see, and we will oblige him to marry you; 
and as we will employ you both, we will oblige him 
also to make you happy.” 

This time Rosalie gave such a jerk that she 
snatched her hands away from her mistress and 
ran off as if she were mad. 

That evening at dinner Jeanne said to Julien: 
“I tried to persuade Rosalie to tell me the name of 
her betrayer. I did not suceeed. You try to find out 
so that we can compel this miserable man to marry 
here 

But Julien became angry: “Oh! you know I do 
not wish to hear anything about it. You wish to 
keep this girl. Keep her, but do not bother me 
about her.” | 

Since the girl’s illness he appeared to be more 
irritable than ever; and he had got into the way of 
never speaking to his wife without shouting as if 
he were in a rage, while she, on the contrary, would 
lower her voice, be gentle and conciliating, to avoid 
all argument; but she often wept at night after she 
went to bed. 

In spite of his constant irritability, her husband 
had become more affectionate than customary since 
their return. 

Rosalie was soon quite well and less sad, although 
she appeared terrified, pursued by some unknown 
fear, and she ran away twice when Jeanne tried to 
question her again. 

Julien all at once became more amiable, and the 
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young wife, clinging to vain hopes, also became more 
cheerful. The thaw had not yet set in and a hard, 
smooth, glittering covering of snow extended over 
the landscape. Neither men nor animals were to 
be seen; only the chimneys of the cottages gave evi- 
dence of life in the smoke that ascended from them 
into the icy air. 

One evening the thermometer fell still lower, and 
Julien, shivering as he left the table—for the din- 
ing-room was never properly heated, he was so eco- 
nomical with the wood—rubbed his hands, murmur- 
ing: “It will be warmer to-night, won’t it, my dear?” 
He laughed with his jolly laugh of former days, and 
Jeanne threw her arms around his neck: “I do not 
feel well, dear; perhaps I shail be better to-mor- 
row.” 

“As you wish, my dear. If you are ill you must 
take care of yourself.” And they began to talk of 
other things. 

She retired early. Julien, for a wonder, had a 
fire lighted in her room. As soon as he saw that it 
was burning brightly, he kissed his wife on the 
forehead and left the room. 

The whole house seemed to be penetrated by the 
cold; the very walls seemed to be shivering, and 
Jeanne shivered in her bed. Twice she got up to 
put fresh logs on the fire and to look for dresses, 
skirts, and other garments which she piled on the 
bed. Nothing seemed to warm her; her feet were 
numbed and her lower limbs seemed to tingle, mak- 
ing her excessively nervous and restless. 

Then her teeth began to chatter, her hands shook, 
there was a tightness in her chest, her heart began 
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to beat with hard, dull pulsations, and at times 
seemed to stop beating, and she gasped for breath. 

A terrible apprehension seized her, while the cold 
seemed to penetrate to her marrow. She never had 
felt such a sensation, she had never seemed to lose 
her hold on life like this before, never been so near 
her last breath, 

“IT am going to die,” she thought, “I am dy- 
in diene sd 

And filled with terror, she jumped out of bed, rang 
for Rosalie, waited, rang again, waited again, shiv- 
ering and frozen. 

The little maid did not come. She was doubtless 
asleep, that first, sound sleep that nothing can dis- 
turb. Jeanne, in despair, darted toward the stairs 
in her bare feet, and groping her way, she ascended 
the staircase quietly, found the door, opened it, and 
called, “Rosalie!” She went forward, stumbled 
against the bed, felt all over it with her hands and 
found that it was empty. It was empty and cold, 
and as if no one had slept there. Much surprised, 
she said: “What! Has she gone out in weather like 
this?” 

But as her heart began to beat tumultuously till 
she seemed to be suffocating, she went downstairs 
again with trembling limbs in order to wake Julien. 
She rushed into his room filled with the idea that 
she was going to die, and longing to see him before 
she lost consciousness. 

By the light of the dying embers she perceived 
Rosalie’s head leaning on her husband’s shoulder. 

At the cry she gave they both started to their 
feet; she stood motionless for a second, horrified at 
this discovery, and then fled to her room; and when 
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Julien, at his wit’s end, called “Jeanne!” she was 
seized with an overmastering terror of seeing him, 
of hearing his voice, of listening to him explaining, 
lying, of meeting his gaze; and she darted toward 
the stairs again and went down. 

She now ran along in the darkness, at the risk 
of falling downstairs, at the risk of breaking her 
neck on the stone floor of the hall. She rushed 
along, impelled by an imperious desire to flee, to 
know nothing about it, to see no one. 

When she was at the bottom of the stairs she sat 
down on one oi the steps, still in her nightdress, and 
in bare feet, and remained in a dazed condition. 
She heard Julien moving and walking about. She 
started to her feet in order to escape him. He was 
starting to come downstairs and called: “Listen, 
Jeanne!” 

No, she would not listen nor let him touch her 
with the tips of his fingers; and she darted into the 
dining-room as if she were fleeing from an assassin. 
She looked for a door of escape, a hiding place, a 
dark corner, some way of avoiding him. She hid 
under the table. But he was already at the door, 
a candle in his hand, still calling: “Jeanne!” She 
started off again like a hare, darted into the kitchen, 
ran round it twice like a trapped animal, and as he 
came near her, she suddenly opened the door into 
the garden and darted out into the night. 

The contact with the snow, into which she occa- 
sionally sank up to her knees, seemed to give her 
the energy of despair. She did not feel cold, al- 
though she had little on. She felt nothing, her body 
was so numbed from the emotion of her mind, and 
she ran along as white as the snow. 
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She followed the large avenue, crossed the wood, 
crossed the ditch, and started off across the plain. ~ 

There was no moon, the stars were shining like 
sparks of fire in the black sky; but the plain was 
light with a dull whiteness, and lay in infinite silence. 

Jeanne walked quickly, hardly breathing, not 
knowing, not thinking of anything. She suddenly 
stopped on the edge of the cliff. She stopped short, 
instinctively, and crouched down, bereft of thought 
and of will power. 

In the abyss before her the silent, invisible sea 
exhaled the salt odor of its wrack at low tide. 

She remained thus some time, her mind as inert 
as her body; then, all at once, she began to tremble, 
to tremble violently, like a sail shaken by the wind. 
Her arms, her hands, her feet, impelled by an in- 
visible force, throbbed, pulsated wildly, and her con- 
sciousness awakened abruptly, sharp and poignant. 

Old memories passed before her mental vision: 
the sail with him in Pére Lastique’s boat, their con- 
versation, his nascent love, the christening of the 
boat; then she went back, further back, to that night 
of dreams when she first came to the “Poplars.” 
And now! And now! Oh, her life was _ ship- 
wrecked, all joy was ended, all expectation at an 
end; and the frightful future full of torture, of de- 
ception, and of despair appeared before her. Bet- 
ter to die, it would all be over at once. 

But a voice cried in the distance: ‘‘Here it is, here 
are her steps; quick, quick, this way!” It was Julien 
who was looking for her. 

Oh! she did not wish to see him again. In the 
abyss down yonder before her she now heard a 
slight sound, the indistinct ripple of the waves over 
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the. rocks. She rose to her feet with the idea of 
throwing herself over the cliff and bidding life fare- 
well. Like one in despair, she uttered the last word 
of the dying, the last word of the young soldier 
slain in battle: “Mother!” 

All at once the thought of little mother came to 
her mind, she saw her sobbing, she saw her father 
on his knees before her mangled remains, and in a 
second she felt all the pain of their sorrow. 

She sank down again into the snow; and when 
Julien and old Simon, followed by Marius, carrying 
a lantern, seized her arm to pull her back as she 
was so close to the brink, she made no attempt to 
escape. 

She let them do as they would, for she could not 
stir. She felt that they were carrying her, and 
then that she was being put to bed and rubbed with 
hot cloths; then she became unconscious. 

Then she had a nightmare, or was it a night- 
mare? She was in bed. It was broad daylight, but 
she could not get up. Why? She did not know. 
Then she heard a little noise on the floor, a sort of 
scratching, a rustling, and suddenly a mouse, a lit- 
tle gray mouse, ran quickly across the sheet. An- 
other followed it, then a third, who ran toward her 
chest with his little, quick scamper. Jeanne was not 
afraid, and she reached out her hand to catch the 
animal, but could not catch it. Then other mice, 
ten, twenty, hundreds, thousands, rose up on all sides 
of her. They climbed the bedposts, ran up the tap- 
estries, covered the bed completely. And soon they 
got beneath the covers; Jeanne felt them gliding 
over her skin, tickling her limbs, running up and 
down her body. She saw them running from the 
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bottom of the bed to get into her neck under the 
sheets; and she tried to fight them off, throwing her 
hands out to try and catch them, but always finding 
them empty. 

She was frantic, wanted to escape, screamed, and 
it seemed as if she were being held down, as if 
strong arms enfolded her and rendered her help- 
less; but she saw no one. 

She had no idea of time. It must have been long, 
a very long time. 

Then she awoke, weary, aching, but quiet. She 
felt weak, very weak. She opened her eyes and was 
not surprised to see little mother seated in her room 
with a man whom she did not know. 

How old was she? She did not know, and thought 
she was a very little girl, She had no recollection 
of anything. 

The big man said: “Why, she has regained con- 
sciousness.” Little mother began to weep. Then 
the big man resumed: “Come, be calm, baroness; I 
can ensure her recovery now. But do not talk to 
her at all. Let her sleep, let her sleep.” 

Then it seemed to Jeanne that she remained in a 
state of exhaustion for a long time, overcome by a 
heavy sleep as soon as she tried to think; and she 
tried not to remember anything whatever, as though 
she had a vague fear that the reality might come 
back to her. 

Once when she awoke she saw Julien, alone, stand- 
ing beside her; and suddenly it all came back to 
her, as if the curtain which hid her past life had 
been raised. 

She felt a horrible pain in her heart, and wanted 
to escape once more. She threw back the coverlets, 
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jumped to the floor and fell down, her limbs being 
too weak to support her. 

Julien sprang toward her, and she began to scream 
for him not to touch her. She writhed and rolled 
on the floor. The door opened. Aunt Lison came 
running in with Widow Dentu, then the baron, and 
finally little mother, puffing and distracted. 

They put her back into bed, and she immediately 
closed her eyes, so as to escape talking and be able 
to think quietly. 

Her mother and aunt watched over her anxiously, 
saying: “Do you hear us now, Jeanne, my little 
Jeanne?” 

She pretended to be deaf, not to hear them, and 
did not answer. Night came on and the nurse took 
up her position beside the bed. She did not sleep; 
she kept trying to think of things that had escaped 
her memory as though there were holes in it, great 
white empty places where events had not been 
noted down. 

Little by little she began to recall the facts, and 
she pondered over them steadily. 

Little mother, Aunt Lison, the baron had come, so 
she must have been very ill. But Julien? What 
had he said? Did her parents know? And Rosalie, 
where was she? And what should she do? What 
should she do? An idea came to her—she would 
return to Rouen and live with father and _ little 
mother as in old days. She would be a widow; 
that’s all, 

Then she waited, listening to what was being said 
around her, understanding everything without let- 
ting them see it, rejoiced at her returning reason, 
patient and crafty. 
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That evening, at last, she found herself alone with 
the baroness and called to her in a low tone: “Little 
Mother!” Her own voice astonished her, it seemed 
strange. The baroness seized her hands: “My 
daughter, my darling Jeanne! My child, do you 
recognize me?” 

“Yes, little mother, but you must not weep; we 
have a great deal to talk about. Did Julien tell you 
why I ran away in the snow?” 

“Yes, my darling, you had a very dangerous 
fever.” 

“It was not that, mamma. I had the fever after- 
ward; but did he tell you what gave me the fever 
and why I ran away?” 

“No, my dearie.” 

“It was because I found Rosalie in his room.” 

Her mother thought she was delirious again and 
soothed her, saying: “Go to sleep, darling, calm 
yourself, try to sleep.” 

But Jeanne, persistent, continued: “I am quite 
sensible now, little mother: I am not talking wildly 
as I must have done these last days. I felt ill one 
night and I went to look for Julien. Rosalie was 
with him in his room. I did not know what I was 
doing, for sorrow, and I ran out into the snow to 
throw myself off the cliff.” 

But the baroness reiterated, “Yes, darling, you 
have been very ill, very ill.” 

“Tt is not that, mamma. I found Rosalie in with 
Julien, and I will not live with him any longer. You 
will take me back with you to Rouen to live as we 
used to do.” 

The baroness, whom the doctor had warned not 
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to thwart Jeanne in any way, replied: “Yes, my dar- 
ling.” 

But the invalid grew impatient: “I see that you 
do not believe me. Go and fetch little father, he 
will soon understand.” 

The baroness left the room and presently re- 
turned, leaning on her husband’s arm, They sat 
down beside the bed and Jeanne began to talk. She 
told them all, quietly, in a weak voice, but clearly; 
all about Julien’s peculiar character, his harshness, 
his avarice, and, finally, his infidelity. 

When she had finished, the baron saw that she 
was not delirious, but he did not know what to think, 
what to determine, or what to answer. He took her 
hand, tenderly, as he used to do when he put 
her to sleep with stories, and said: “Listen, dearie, 
we must act with prudence. We must do nothing 
rash, Try to put up with your husband until we 
can come to some decision—promise me this?” 

“T will try, but I will not stay here after I get 
well,” she replied. 

Then she added in a lower tone: “Where is Rosa- 
lie now ?” 

“You will not see her any more,” replied the baron. 
But she persisted: “Whereis she? I wish to know.” 
Then he confessed that she had not left the house, 
but declared that she was going to leave. 

On leaving the room the baron, filled with indig- 
nation and wounded in his feelings as a father, went 
to look for Julien, and said to him abruptly: “Sir, 
I have come to ask you for an explanation of your 
conduct toward my daughter. You have been un- 
faithful te her with your maid, which is a double 
insult.” 
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Julien pretended to be innocent, denied everything 
positively, swore, took God as his witness. What 
proof had they? he asked. Was not Jeanne de- 
lirious? Had she not had brain fever? Had she 
not run out in the snow, in an attack of delirium, at 
the very beginning of her illness? And it was just 
at this time, when she was running about the house 
almost naked, that she pretends that she saw her 
maid in her husband’s room! 

And he grew angry, threatened a lawsuit, became 
furious, The baron, bewildered, made excuses, 
begged his pardon, and held out his loyal hand to 
Julien, who refused to take it. 

_ When Jeanne heard what her husband had said, 
she did not show any annoyance, but replied: “He 
is lying, papa, but we shall end by convicting him.” 

For some days she remained taciturn and re- 
served, thinking over matters. The third morning 
she asked to see Rosalie. The baron refused to send 
her up, saying she had left. Jeanne persisted, say- 
ing: “Well, let some one go and fetch her.” 

She was beginning to get excited when the doctor 
came. They told him everything, so that he could 
form an opinion. But Jeanne suddenly burst into 
tears, her nerves all unstrung, and almost screamed: 
“TI want Rosalie; I wish to see her!” 

The doctor took hold of her hand and said in a 
low tone: “Calm yourself, madame; any emotion 
may lead to serious consequences, for you are en- 
ceinte.” 

She was dumfounded, as though she had received 
a blow; and it seemed to her that she felt the first 
stirrings of life within her, Then she was silent, 
not even listening to what was being said, absorbed 
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in her own thoughts. She could not sleep that night 
for thinking of the new life that was developing in 
her, and was sad at the thought that it was Julien’s 
child, and might resemble him. The following 
morning she sent for the baron. “Little father,” she 
said, “my resolution is formed; I wish to know 
everything, and especially just now; you under- 
stand, I insist, and you know that you must not 
thwart me in my present condition. Listen! You 
must go and get M. le Curé. I need him here to 
keep Rosalie from telling a lie. Then, as soon as 
he comes, send him up to me, and you stay down- 
stairs with little mother. And, above all things, see 
that Julien does not suspect anything.” 

An hour later the priest came, looking fatter than 
ever, and puffing like the baroness. He sat down in 
an arm-chair and began to joke, wiping his forehead 
as usual with his plaid handkerchief. “Well, bar- 
oness, I do not think we grow any thinner; I think 
we make a good pair.” Then, turning toward the 
patient, he said: “Eh, what is this I hear, young lady, 
that we are soon to have a fresh baptism? Aha, it 
will not be a boat this time.” And in a graver tone 
he added: “It will be a defender of the country; un- 
less”—after a moment’s reflection—“it should be the 
prospective mother of a family, like you, madame,” 
bowing to the baroness. 

The door at the end of the room opened and Ro- 
salie appeared, beside herself, weeping, refusing to 
enter the room, clinging to the door frame, and be- 
ing pushed forward by the baron. Quite out of pa- 
tience, he thrust her into the room. She covered 
her face with her hands and remained standing 
there, sobbing. 
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Jeanne, as soon as she saw her, rose to a sitting 
posture, whiter than the sheets, and with her heart 
beating wildly. She could not speak, could hardly 
breathe. At length she said, in a voice broken with 
emotion: “I—I—will not—need—to question you. 
It—it is enough for me to see you thus—to—to see 
your—your shame in my presence.” 

After a pause, for she was out of breath, she 
continued: “I had M. le Curé come, so that it might 
be like a confession, you understand.” 

Rosalie, motionless, uttered little cries that were 
almost screams behind her hands. 

The baron, whose anger was gaining ground, 
seized her arms, and snatching her hands from her 
face, he threw her on her knees beside the bed, say- 
ing: “Speak! Answer!” 

She remained on the ground, in the position as- 
signed to Magdalens, her cap awty, her apron on 
the floor, and her face again covered by her hands. 

Then the priest said: “Come, my girl, listen to 
what is said to you, and reply. We do not want to 
harm you, but we want to know what occurred.” 

Jeanne, leaning over, looked at her and said: “Is 
it true that you were with Julien when I surprised 
you?” 

Rosalie moaned through her fingers, “Yes, ma- 
dame.” 

Then the baroness suddenly began to cry in a 
choking fashion, and her convulsive sobs accom- 
panied those of Rosalie. 

Jeanne, with her eyes fixed on the maid, said: 
“How long had this been going on?” 

“Ever since he came here,” faltered Rosalie, 
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Jeanne could not understand. “Ever since he 
came—then—ever since—ever since the spring?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

“Ever since he came into this house?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

And Jeanne, as if overflowing with questions, 
asked, speaking precipitately : , 

“But how did it happen? How did he approach 
you? How did he persuade you? What did he 
say? When, how did you ever yield to him? How 
could you ever have done it?” 

Rosalie, removing her hands from her face, and 
overwhelmed also with a feverish desire to speak, 
said: 

‘How do I know, myself? It was the day he 
dined here for the first time, and he came up to my 
room. He had hidden himself in the loft. I did 
not dare to scream for fear of making a scandal. 
I no longer knew what I was doing. Then I said 
nothing because I liked him.” 

Then Jeanne exclaimed with almost a scream: 

“But—your—your child—is his child?” 

Rosalie sobbed. 

*VYes, madame.” 

Then they were both silent. The only sound to 
be beard was the sobs of Rosalie and of the bar- 
oness, 

Jeanne, quite overcome, felt her tears also begin- 
ning to flow; and they fell silently down her cheeks. 

The maid’s child had the same father as her 
child! Her anger was at an end; she now was 
filled with a dreary, slow, profound and infinite de- 
spair. She presently resumed in a changed, tearful 
voice, the voice of a woman who has been crying: 
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“When we returned from—from down there— 
from our journey—when did he begin again?” 

The little maid, who had sunk down on the floor, 
faltered: “The first evening.” 

Each word wrung Jeanne’s heart. So on the very 
first night of their return to the “Poplars” he left 
her for this girl, That was why he wanted to 
sleep alone! 

She now knew all she wanted to know, and ex- 
claimed: “Go away, go away!” And as Rosalie, 
perfectly crushed, did not stir, Jeanne called to her 
father: “Take her away, carry her away!” The 
priest, who had said nothing as yet, thought that the 
moment had arrived for him to preach a little ser- 
mon. 

“What you have done is very wrong, my daughter, 
very wrong, and God will not pardon you so easily. 
Consider the hell that awaits you if you do not al- 
ways act right. Now that you have a child you 
must behave yourself. No doubt madame la baronne 
will do something for you, and we will find you a 
husband.” 

He would have continued speaking, but the baron, 
having again seized Rosalie by the shoulders, raised 
her from the floor and dragged her to the door, and 
threw her like a package into the corridor. As he 
turned back into the room, looking paler than his 
daughter, the priest resumed: “What can one do? 
They are all like that in the district. It is shocking, 
but cannot be helped, and then one must be a little 
indulgent toward the weaknesses of our nature. 
They never get married until they have become 
enceinte, never, madame.” He added, smiling: 
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“One might call it a local custom. So, you see, 
monsieur, your maid did as all the rest do.” 

But the baron, who was trembling with nervous- 
ness, interrupted him, saying, “She! what do I care 
about her! It is Julien with whom I am indignant. 
It is infamous, the way he has behaved, and I shall 
take my daughter away.” 

He walked up and down excitedly, becoming more 
and more exasperated: “It is infamous to have be- 
trayed my child, infamous! He is a wretch, this 
man, a cad, a wretch! and I will tell him so. I will 
slap his face. I will give him a horsewhipping!” , 

The priest, who was slowly taking a pinch of 
snuff, seated beside the baroness still in tears, and 
endeavoring to fulfill his office of a peacemaker, said: 
“Come, monsieur le baron, between ourselves, he has 
done what every one else does. Do you know many 
husbands who are faithful?’ And he added with a 
sly good humor: “Come now, I wager that you have 
had your turn. Your hand on your heart, am I 
right?” The baron had stopped in astonishment be- 
fore the priest, who continued: “Why, yes, you did 
just as others did. Who knows if you did not make 
love to a little sugar plum like that? I tell you that 
every one does. Your wife was none the less happy, 
or less loved; am I not right?” 

The baron had not stirred, he was much disturbed. 
What the priest said was true, and he had sinned 
as much as any one and had not hesitated when his 
wife’s maids were in question. Was he a wretch 
on that account? Why should he judge Julien’s 
conduct so severely when his own had not been 
above blame? 

The baroness, still struggling with her sobs, smiled 
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faintly at the recollection of her husband’s esca- 
pades, for she belonged to the sentimental class for 
whom love adventures are a part of existence. | 

Jeanne, exhausted, lay with wide-open eyes, ab- 
sorbed in painful reflection. Something Rosalie had 
_ said had wounded her as though an arrow had 
pierced her heart: “As for me, I said nothing, be- 
cause I liked him.” 

She had liked him also, and that was the only rea- 
son why she had given herself, bound herself for 
life to him, why she had renounced everything else, 
all her cherished plans, all the unknown future. She 
had fallen into this marriage, into this hole without 
any edges by which one could climb out, into this 
wretchedness, this sadness, this despair, because, 
like Rosalie, she had liked him! 

The door was pushed violently open and Julien 
appeared, with a furious expression on his face. 
He had caught sight of Rosalie moaning on the 
stairs, and suspected that something was up, that 
the maid had probably told all. The sight of the 
priest riveted him to the spot. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” he asked in a trem- 
bling but quiet tone. 

The baron, so violent a short while ago, did not 
venture to speak, afraid of the priest’s remarks, and 
of what his son-in-law might say in the same strain. 
Little mother was weeping more copiously than ever ; 
but Jeanne had raised herself with her hands and 
looked, breathing quickly, at the one who had caused 
her such cruel sorrow. She stammered out: “The 
fact is, we know all, all your rascality since—since 
the day you first entered this house—we know that 
the child of this maid is your child, just as—as— 
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mine is—they will be brothers.” Overcome with 
sorrow at this thought, she buried herself in the 
sheets and wept bitterly. 

Julien stood there gaping, not knowing what to 
say or do. The priest came to the rescue. 

“Come, come, do not give way like that, my dear 
young lady, be sensible.” He rose, approached the 
bed and placed his warm hand on the despairing 
girl’s forehead. This seemed to soothe her strangely. 
She felt quieted, as if this strong peasant’s hand, ac- 
customed to the gesture of absolution, to kindly con- 
solations, had conveyed by its touch some mysterious 
solace. 

The good man, still standing, continued: “Ma- 
dame, we must always forgive. A great sorrow has 
come to you; but God in His mercy has balanced 
it by a great happiness, since you will become a 
mother. This child will be your comfort. In his 
name I implore you, I adjure you to forgive M. 
Julien’s error. It will be a new bond between you, 
a pledge of his future fidelity. Can you remain 
apart in your heart from him whose child you bear?” 

She did not reply, crushed, mortified, exhausted 
as she was, without even strength for anger or re- 
sentment. Her nerves seemed relaxed, almost 
severed, she seemed to be scarcely alive. 

The baroness, who seemed incapable of resent- 
ment, and whose mind was unequal to prolonged 
effort, murmured: “Come, come, Jeanne.” 

Then the priest took the hand of the young man 
and leading him up to the bed, he placed his hand 
in that of his wife, and gave it a little tap as though 
to unite them more closely. Then laying aside his 
professional tone and manner, he said with a sat- 
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isfied air: “Well, now, that’s done. Believe me, that 
is the best thing to do.” The two hands, joined for 
a moment, separated immediately. Julien, not dar- 
ing to kiss Jeanne, kissed his mother-in-law on the 
forehead, turned on his heel, took the arm of the 
baron, who acquiesced, happy at heart that the thing 
had been settled thus, and they went out together to 
smoke a cigar. 

The patient, overcome, dozed off, while the priest 
and little mother talked in a low tone. 

The priest explained and propounded his ideas, 
to which the baroness assented by nodding her head. 
He said in conclusion: “Well, then, that is under- 
stood; you will give this girl the Barville farm, and 
I will undertake to find her a husband, a good, steady 
fellow. Oh! with a property worth twenty thou- 
sand francs we shall have no lack of suitors. There 
will be more than enough to choose from.” 

The baroness was smiling now, quite happy, with 
the remains of two tears that had dried on her 
cheeks, | 

She repeated: “That is settled. Barville is worth 
at least twenty thousand francs, but it will be set- 
tled on the child, the parents having the use of it 
during their lifetime.” 

The curé rose, shook little mother’s hand, saying: 
“Do not disturb yourself, Madame la Baronne, do 
not disturb yourself; I know what an effort it is.” 

As he went out he met Aunt Lison coming to see 
her patient. She noticed nothing; they told her 
nothing; and she knew nothing, as usual. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
MATERNITY 


Rosalie had left the house. Jeanne felt no joy 
at the thought of being a mother, she had had so 
much sorrow. She awaited the advent of her child 
without curiosity, still filled with the apprehension 
of unknown misfortunes. 

A big woman, big as a house, had taken Rosalie’s 
place and supported the baroness in her monotonous 
walks along her avenue. The baron gave his arm 
to Jeanne, who was now always ailing, while Aunt 
Lison, uneasy, and busied about the approaching 
event, held her other hand, bewildered at this mys- 
tery which she would never know. 

They all walked along like this almost in silence 
for hours at a time, while Julien was riding about 
the country on horseback, having suddenly acquired 
this taste. Nothing ever came to disturb their 
dreary life. The baron, his wife, and the vicomte 
paid a visit to the Fourvilles, whom Julien seemed 
to be already well acquainted with, without one 
knowing just how. Another ceremonious visit was 
exchanged with the Brisevilles, who were still hid- 
den in their manor house. 

One afternoon, about four o’clock, two persons, a 
lady and gentleman on horseback, rode up into the 
courtyard of the chateau. Julien, greatly excited, 
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ran up to Jeanne’s room. “Quick, quick, come down- 
stairs; here are the Fourvilles. They have just 
come as neighbors, knowing your condition. Tell 
them that I have gone out, but that I will be back. 
I will just go and make myself presentable.” 

Jeanne, much surprised, went downstairs. A pale, 
pretty young woman with a sad face, dreamy eyes, 
and lustreless, fair hair, looking as though the sun- 
light had never kissed it, quietly introduced her hus- 
band, a kind of giant, or ogre with a large red mus- 
tache.. She added: “We have several times had the 
pleasure of meeting M. de Lamare. We heard from 
him how you were suffering, and we would not put 
off coming to see you as neighbors, without any cere- 
mony. You see that we came on horseback. I also 
had the pleasure the other day of a visit from 
madame, your mother, and the baron.” 

She spoke with perfect ease, familiar but refined. 
Jeanne was charmed, and fell in love with her at 
once. “This is a friend,” she thought. 

The Comte de Fourville, on the contrary, seemed 
like a bear in the drawing-room. As soon as he 
was seated, he placed his hat on the chair next him, 
did not know what to do with his hands, placed them 
on his knees, then on the arms of the chair, and 
finally crossed his fingers as if in prayer. 

Suddenly Julien entered the room. Jeanne was 
amazed and did not recognize him. He was shaved. 
He looked handsome, elegant, and attractive as on 
the day of their betrothal. He shook the comte’s 
hairy paw, kissed the hand of the comtesse, whose 
ivory cheeks colored up slightly while her eyelids 
quivered. 

He began to speak; he was charming as in former 
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days. His large eyes, the mirrors of love, had be- 
come tender again. And his hair, lately so dull and 
unkempt, had regained its soft, glossy wave, with 
the use of a hairbrush and perfumed oil. 

At the moment that the Fourvilles were taking 
their leave the comtesse, turning toward him, said: 
“Would you like to take a ride on Thursday, dear 
vicomte ?” 

As he bowed and murmured, “Why, certainly, 
madame,” she took Jeanne’s hand and said in a sym- 
pathetic and affectionate tone, with a cordial smile: 
“Oh! when you are well, we will all three gallop 
about the country. It will be delightful. What do 
you say?” 

With an easy gesture she held up her riding skirt 
and then jumped into the saddle with the lightness 
of a bird, while her husband, after bowing awk- 
wardly, mounted his big Norman steed. As they 
disappeared outside the gate, Julien, who seemed 
charmed, exclaimed: “What delightful people! 
those are friends who may be useful to us.” 

Jeanne, pleased also without knowing why, re- 
plied: “The little comtesse is charming, I feel that 
I shall love her, but the husband looks like a brute. 
Where did you meet them ?” 

He rubbed his hands together good humoredly. 
“T met them by chance at the Brisevilles’. The hus- 
band seems a little rough. He cares for nothing but 
hunting, but he is a real noble for all that.” 

The dinner was almost cheerful, as though some 
secret happiness had come into the house. 

Nothing new happened until the latter days of 
July, when Jeanne was taken ill. As she seemed to 
grow worse, the doctor was sent for and at the first 
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glance recognized the symptoms of a premature con- 
finement. 

Her sufferings presently abated a little, but she 
was filled with a terrible anguish, a despairing sink- 
ing, something like a presentiment, the mysterious 
touch of death. It is in these moments when it 
comes so near to us that its bfeath chills our hearts. 

The room was full of people. Little mother, buried 
in an armchair, was choking with grief. The baron, 
his hands trembling, ran hither and thither, carry- 
ing things, consulting the doctor and losing his 
head. Julien paced up and down, looking concerned, 
but perfectly calm, and Widow Dentu stood at the 
foot of the bed with an appropriate expression, the 
expression of a woman of experience whom nothing 
astonishes. The cook, Ludivine, and Aunt Lison 
remained discreetly concealed behind the door of the 
lobby. 

Toward morning Jeanne became worse, and as 
her involuntary screams escaped from between her 
closed teeth, she thought incessantly of Rosalie, who 
had not suffered, who had hardly moaned, who had 
borne her child without suffering and without diffi- 
culty, and in her wretched and troubled mind she 
continually compared their conditions and cursed 
God, whom she had formerly thought to be just. 
She rebelled at the wicked partiality of fate and at 
the wicked lies of those who preach justice and 
goodness. 

At times her sufferings were so great that her 
mind was a blank. She had neither strength, life 
nor knowledge for anything but suffering. 

All at once her sufferings ceased. The nurse and 
the doctor leaned over her and gave her all atten- 
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tion. Presently she heard a little cry and, in spite 
of her weakness, she unconsciously held out her 
arms. She was suddenly filled with joy, with a 
glimpse of a new-found happiness which had just 
unfolded. Her child was born, she was soothed, 
happy, happy as she never yet had been. Her heart 
and her body revived; she was now a mother. She 
felt that she was saved, secure from all despair, for 
she had here something to love. 

From now on she had but one thought—her child. 
She was a fanatical mother, all the more intense 
because she had been deceived in her love, deceived 
in her hopes. She would sit whole days beside the 
window, rocking the little cradle. 

The baron and little mother smiled at this excess 
of tenderness, but Julien, whose habitual routine 
had been interfered with and his overweening im- 
portance diminished by the arrival of this noisy and 
all-powerful tyrant, unconsciously jealous of this 
mite of a man who had usurped his place in the 
house, kept on saying angrily and impatiently: “How 
wearisome she is with her brat!” 

She became so obsessed by this affection that she 
would pass the entire night beside the cradle, 
watching the child asleep. As she was becoming ex- 
hausted by this morbid life, taking no rest, growing 
weaker and thinner and beginning to cough, the doc- 
tor ordered the child to be taken from her. She 
got angry, wept, implored, but they were deaf to her 
entreaties. His nurse took him every evening, and 
each night his mother would rise, and in her bare 
feet go to the door, listen at the keyhole to see if 
he was sleeping quietly, did not wake up and wanted 
nothing. 
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Julien found her here one night when he came 
home late, after dining with the Fourvilles. After 
that they locked her in Her room to oblige her to 
stay in bed. 

The baptism took place at the end of August. The 
baron was godfather and Aunt Lison godmother. 
The child was named Pierre-Simon-Paul and called 
Paul for short. 

At the beginning of September Aunt Lison left 
without any commotion. Her absence was as little 
felt as her presence. 

One evening after diriner the priest appeared. He 
seemed embarrassed as if he were burdened by some 
mystery, and after some idle remarks, he asked the 
baroness and her husband to grant him a short in- 
terview in private. 

They all thrée walked slowly down the long ave- 
nue, talking with animation; while Julien, who was 
alone with Jeanne, was astonished; disturbed and an- 
noyed at this secret. | 

He accompanied the priest when he took his leave, 
and they went off together toward the church where 
the Angelus was ringing. 

As it was cool, almost cold, the others went into 
the drawing-room. They were all dozing when 
Julien came in abruptly, his face red, looking very 
indignant. | 

From the door he called out to his parents-in-law, 
without remembering that Jeanne was there: ‘Are 
you crazy, for God’s sake! to go and throw away 
twenty thousand francs on that girl?” 

No one replied; they were so astonished. He con- 
tinued, bellowing with rage: “How can one be so 
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stupid as that? Do you wish to leave us without 
a sou?” 

The baron, who had recovered his composure, at- 
tempted to stop him: “Keep still! Remember that 
you are speaking before your wife.” 

But Julien was trembling with excitement: “As 
if I cared; she knows all about it, anyway. It is rob- 
bing her.” 

Jeanne, bewildered, looked at him without under- 
standing. She faltered: “What in the world is the 
matter ?P”’ 

Julien then turned toward her, to try and get her 
on his side as a partner who has been cheated out of 
an unexpected fortune. He hurriedly told her about 
the conspiracy to marry off Rosalie and about the 
gift of the Barville property, which was worth at 
least twenty thousand francs. He said: “Your par- 
ents are crazy, my dear, crazy enough to be shut up! 
Twenty thousand francs! twenty thousand francs! 
Why, they have lost their heads! Twenty thousand 
francs for a bastard!” 

Jeanne listened without emotion and without 
anger, astonished at her own calmness, indifferent 
now to everything but her own child. 

The baron was raging, but could find nothing to 
say. He finally burst forth and, stamping his foot, 
exclaimed: “Think of what you are saying; it is dis- 
gusting. Whose fault was it if we had to give this 
girl-mother a dowry? Whose child is it? You 
would like to abandon it now!” 

Julien, amazed at the baron’s violence, looked at 
him fixedly. He then resumed in a calmer tone: 
“But fifteen hundred francs would be quite enough. 
They all have children before they are legally mar- 
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ried. It makes no difference whose child it is, in 
any case. Instead of giving one of your farms, to 
the value of twenty thousand francs, in addition to 
making the world aware of what has happened, you 
should, to say the least, have had some regard for 
our name and our position.” 

He spoke in a severe tone like a man who stood on 
his rights and was convinced of the logic of his ar- 
gument. The baron, disturbed at this unexpected 
discussion, stood there gaping at him. Julien then, 
seeing his advantage, concluded: “Happily, nothing 
has yet been settled. I know the young fellow who 
is going to marry her. He is an honest chap and we 
can make a satisfactory arrangement with him. I 
will take charge of the matter.” 

And he went out immediately, fearing no doubt to 
continue the discussion, and pleased that he had had 
the last word, a proof, he thought, that they ac- . 
quiesced in his views. 

As soon as he had left the room, however, the 
baron exclaimed: “Oh, that is going too far, much 
too far!” 

But Jeanne, happening to look up at her father’s 
bewildered face, began to laugh with her clear, ring- 
ing laugh of* former days, when anything amused 
her. She said: “Father, father, did you hear the 
tone in which he said: ‘Twenty thousand francs?” 

Little mother, whose mirth was as ready as her 
tears, as she recalled her son-in-law’s angry expres- 
sion, his indignant exclamations and his refusal to 
allow the girl whom he had led astray to be given 
money that did not belong to him, delighted also at 
Jeanne’s mirth, gave way to little bursts of laughter 
till the tears came to her eyes. The baron caught 
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the contagion, and all three laughed to kill them- 
selves as they used to do in the good old days. 

As soon as they quieted down a little Jeanne said: 
“How strange it is that all this does not affect me. 
I look upon him now as a stranger. I cannot believe 
that I am his wife. You see how I can laugh at his 
—his—want of delicacy.” 

And without knowing why they all three em- 
braced each other, smiling and happy. 

Two days later, after breakfast, just as Julien had 
started away from the house on horseback, a strap- 
ping young fellow from twenty-one to twenty-five 
years old, clad in a brand-new blue blouse with wide 
sleeves buttoning at the wrist, slyly jumped over the 
gate, as though he had been there awaiting his op- 
portunity all the morning, crept along the Couil- 
lards’ ditch, came round the chateau, and cautiously 
approached the baron and his wife, who were still 
sitting under the plane-tree. 

He took off his cap and advanced, bowing in an 
awkward manner. As soon as he was close to them 
he said: “Your servant, Monsieur le Baron, madame 
and the company.” Then, as no one replied, he said: 
“It is I, I am Desiré Lecocq.” 

As the name conveyed nothing to them, the baron 
asked, “What do you want?” 

Theén, altogether upset at the necessity of explain- 
ing himself, the young fellow stuttered out as he 
gazed alternately at his cap, which he held in his 
hands, and at the roof of the chateau: “It was 
M’sieu le Curé who said something to me about this 
matter——-” And then he stopped, fearing he might 
say too much and compromise his own interests. 
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The other, lowering his voice, blurted out: “That 
matter of your maid—Rosalie i 

Jeanne, who had guessed what was coming, had 
risen and moved away with her infant in her arms. 

“Come nearer,” said the baron, pointing to the 
chair his daughter had just left. The peasant sat 
down, murmuring: “You are very good.” Then he 
waited as though he had no more to say. After a 
long silence, he screwed up courage, and looking up 
at the sky, remarked: “There’s fine weather for the 
time of year. But the earth will be none the better 
for it, as the seed is already sown.” And then he 
was silent again. 

The baron was growing impatient. He plunged 
right into the subject and said drily: “Then it is you 
who are going to marry Rosalie?” 

The man at once became uneasy, his Norman cau- 
tion being on the alert. He replied with more ani- 
mation, but with a tinge of defiance: “That depends; 
perhaps yes, perhaps no; it depends.” 

The baron, annoyed at this hedging, exclaimed 
angrily: “Answer frankly, damn it! Was this what 
you came here for? Yes or no! Will you marry 
her? Yes or no!” 

The bewildered man looked steadfastly at his feet: 
“If it is as M’sieu le Curé said, I will take her, but 
if it is as M’sieu Julien said, I will not take her.” 

“What did M. Julien tell you?” 

“M’sieu Julien told me fifteen hundred francs and 
M’sieu le Curé told me that I should have twenty 
thousand. I will do it for twenty thousand, but I 
will not do it for fifteen hundred.” 

The baroness, who was buried in her easy chair, 
began to giggle at the anxious expression of the 
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peasant, who, not understanding this frivolity, 
glanced at her angrily out of the corner of his eye 
and waited in silence. 

The baron, who was embarrassed at this bargain- 
ing, cut it short by saying: “I told M. le Curé that 
you should have the Barville farm during your life- 
time and that then it would revert to the child. It 
is worth twenty thousand francs. I do not go back 
on my word. Is it settled? Yes ot no!” 

The man smiled with a humble and satisfied ex- 
pression, and suddenly becoming loquacious, said: 
“Oh, in that case, I will not say no. That was all 
that stood in my way. When M’sieu le Curé spoke 
to me, I was ready at once, by gosh! and I was very 
pleased to accommodate the baron who was giving 
me that. I said to myself, ‘Is it not true that when 
people are willing to do each other favors, they can 
always find a way and can make it worth while?’ 
But M’sieu Julien came to see me, and it was only 
fifteen hundred francs. I said to myself: ‘I must 
see about that,’ and so I came here. That is not to 
say that I did not trust you, but I wanted to know. 
Short accounts make long friends. Is not that true, 
M’sieu le Baron?” 

The baron interrupted him by asking, “When do 
you wish to get married ?” 

The man became timid again, very much embar- 
rassed, and finally said, hesitatingly: “I will not do 
it until I get a little paper.” 

This time the baron got angry: “Doggone it! 
you will have the marriage contract. That is the 
best kind of paper.” 

But the peasant was stubborn: “Meanwhile I 
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might take a little turn; it will not be dark for a 
while.” 

The baron rose to make an end of the matter: 
“Answer yes or no at once. If you do not wish her, 
say so; I have another suitor.” 

The fear of a rival terrified the crafty Norman. 
He suddenly made up his mind and held out his 
hand, as after buying a cow, saying: “Put it there, 
M’sieu le Baron; it is a bargain. Whoever draws 
back is a skunk!” 

The baron shook his hand, then called out: ‘“Ludi- 
vine!” The cook appeared at the window. “Bring 
us a bottle of wine.” They clinked glasses to seal 
the matter and the young peasant went off with a 
light tread. 

Nothing was said to Julien about this visit. The 
contract was drawn up with all secrecy and as soon 
as the banns were published the wedding took place 
one Monday morning. 

A neighbor carried the child to church, walking 
behind the bride and groom, as a sure sign of good 
luck. And no one in all the district was surprised; 
they simply envied Desiré Lecocq. “He was born 
with a caul,” they said, with a sly smile into which 
there entered no resentment. 

Julien was terribly angry and made such a scene 
that his parents-in-law cut short their visit to the 
“Poplars.” Jeanne was only moderately sad at their 
departure, for little Paul had become for her an in- 
exhaustible source of happiness. 
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CHAPTER IX 
DEATH OF LA BARONNE 


As Jeanne’s health was quite restored, they deter- 
mined to go and return the Fourvilles’ visit and also 
to call on the Marquis de Coutelier. 

Julien had bought at a sale a new one-horse phae- 
ton, so that they could go out twice a month. They 
set out one fine December morning, and after driv- 
ing for two hours across the plains of Normandy, 
they began to descend a little slope into a little val- 
ley, the sides of which were wooded, while the valley 
itself was cultivated. After an abrupt turn in the 
valley they saw the Chateau of Vrillette, a wooded 
slope on one side of it and a large pond on the other, 
out of which rose one of its walls and which was 
bounded by a wood of tall pine trees that formed the 
other side of the valley. 

Julien explained all the portions of the building to 
Jeanne, like one who knows his subject thoroughly, 
and went into raptures over its beauty, adding: “It 
is full of game, this country. The comte loves to 
hunt here. This is a true seignorial residence.’’ 

The hall door was opened and the pale comtesse 
appeared, coming forward to meet the visitors, all 
smiles, and wearing a long-trained dress, like a 
chatelaine of olden times. She looked a fitting lady 
of the lake, born to inhabit this fairy castle. 
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The comtesse took both Jeanne’s hands, as if she 
had known her all her life, and made her sit down 
beside her in a low chair, while Julien, all of whose 
forgotten elegance seemed to have revived within 
the past five months, chatted and smiled quietly and 
familiarly. 

The comtesse and he talked of their horseback 
rides. She was laughing at his manner of mounting 
a horse and called him “Le Chevalier Trébuche,” 
and he smiled also, having nicknamed her “The 
Amazon Queen.” A gun fired beneath the windows 
caused Jeanne to give a little scream. It was the 
comte, who had killed a teal. 

His wife called to him. A sound of oars was 
heard, a boat grinding against the stones, and he ap- 
peared, enormous, booted, followed by two drenched 
dogs of a ruddy color like himself, who lay down on 
the mat outside the door. 

He seemed more at his ease in his own home, and 
was delighted to see his visitors. He put some wood 
on the fire, sent for madeira and biscuits and then 
exclaimed suddenly: “Why, you will take dinner 
with us, of course.” 

Jeanne, whose child was never out of her thoughts, 
declined. He insisted, and as she could not be per- 
suaded, Julien made a gesture of annoyance. She 
feared to arouse his ugly, quarrelsome temper, and 
although she was very unhappy at the thought that 
she should not see Paul until the next day, she con- 
sented to stay. 

The afternoon was delightful. They first visited 
the springs which bubbled up at the foot of a mossy 
rock and then took a row on the pond. At one end 
of the boat Julien and the comtesse, wrapped in 
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shawls, were smiling happily like those who have 
nothing left to wish for. 

A huge fire was blazing in the spacious reception 
room, which imparted a sense of warmth and con- 
tentment. The comte seized his wife in his arms and 
lifted her from the floor as though she had been a 
child and gave her a hearty kiss on each cheek, like 
a man satisfied with the world. 

Jeanne, smiling, looked at this good giant whom 
one would have thought was an ogre at the very 
sight of his mustaches, and she thought: “How one 
may be deceived each day about everybody.” Then, 
almost involuntarily, she glanced at Julien standing 
in the doorway, looking horribly pale and with his 
eyes fixed on the comte. She approached him and 
said in a low tone: “Are you ill? What is the mat- 
ter with you?” He answered her angrily: “Nothing. 
Let me alone! I was cold.” 

When they went into the dining-room the count 
asked if he might let his dogs come in, and they set- 
tled themselves one on either side of their master. 

After dinner, as Jeanne and Julien were preparing 
to leave, M. de Fourville kept them a little longer to 
look at some fishing by torchlight. When they finally 
set out, wrapped up in their cloaks and some rugs 
they had borrowed, Jeanne said almost involuntarily: 
“What a fine man that giant is!” Julien, who was 
driving, replied: “Yes, but he does not always re- 
strain himself before company.” 

A week later they called on the Couteliers, who 
were supposed to be the chief noble family in the 
province. Their property of Remenil adjoined the 
large town of Cany. The new chateau built in the 
reign of Louis XIV. was hidden in a magnificent 
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park enclosed by walls. The ruins of the old chateau 
could be seen on an eminence. They were ushered 
into a stately reception room by men servants in 
livery. In the middle of the room a sort of column 
held an immense bowl of Sévres ware and on the 
pedestal of the column an autograph letter from the 
king, under glass, requested the Marquis Leopold- 
Hervé-Joseph-Germer de Varneville de Rollebosc de 
Coutelier to receive this present from his sovereign. 

Jeanne and Julien were looking at this royal gift 
when the marquis and marquise entered the room. 

They were very ceremonious people whose minds, 
sentiments and words seemed always to be on stilts. 
They spoke without waiting for an answer, smiling 
complacently, appearing always to be fulfilling the 
duty imposed on them by their position, of showing 
civilities to the inferior nobility of the region. 

Jeanne and Julien, somewhat taken aback, en- 
deavored to be agreeable, but although they felt too 
embarrassed to remain any longer, they did not 
know exactly how to take their leave. The marquise 
herself put an end to the visit naturally and simply 
by bringing the conversation to a close like a queen 
giving a dismissal. 

On the way home Julien said: “If you like, we 
will make this our first and last call; the Fourvilles 
are good enough for me.” Jeanne was of the same 
opinion. December passed slowly and the shut-in 
life began again as in the previous year. But Jeanne 
did not find it wearisome, as she was always taken 
up with Paul, whom Julien looked at askance, uneasy 
and annoyed. Often when the mother held the child 
in her arms, kissing it frantically as women do their 
children, she would hold it up to its father, saying: 
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“Give him a kiss; one would suppose you did not 
love him.” He would hardly touch with his lips the 
child’s smooth forehead, walking all round it, as 
though he did not wish to touch the restless little 
fists. Then he would walk away abruptly as though 
from something distasteful. 

The mayor, the doctor and the curé came to dinner 
occasionally, and sometimes it was the Fourvilles, 
with whom they were becoming more and more inti- 
mate. The comte appeared to worship Paul. He 
held him on his knees during the whole visit and 
sometimes during the whole afternoon, playing with 
him and amusing him and then kissing him tenderly 
as mothers do. He always lamented that he had no 
children of his own. 

Comtesse Gilberte again mentioned the rides they 
all four were going to take together. Jeanne, a little 
weary of the monotonous days and nights, was quite 
happy in anticipation of these plans, and for a week 
amused herself making a riding habit. 

They always set out two and two, the comtesse 
and Julien ahead, the count and Jeanne a hundred 
feet behind them, talking quietly, like good friends, 
for such they had become through the sympathy of 
their straightforward minds and simple hearts. The 
others often spoke in a low tone, sometimes bursting 
into laughter and looking quickly at each other, as 
though their eyes were expressing what they dared 
not utter. And they would suddenly set off at a 
gallop, impelled by a desire to flee, to get away, far 
away. 

Then Gilberte would seem to be growing irritable. 
Her sharp voice, borne on the breeze, occasionally 
reached the ears of the loitering couple. The comte 
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would smile and say to Jeanne: “She does not al- 
ways get out of bed the right side, that wife of mine.” 

One evening as they were coming home the com- 
tesse was teasing her mount, spurring it and then 
checking it abruptly. They heard Julien say several 
time: ‘Take care, take care; you will be thrown.” 
“So much the worse,” she replied; “it is none of 
your business,” in a hard clear tone that resounded 
across the fields as though the words hung in the air. 

The animal reared, plunged and champed the bit. 
The comte, uneasy, shouted: “Be careful, Gilberte!” 
Then, as if in defiance, with one of those impulses 
of a woman Boom nothing can stop, she struck her 
horse brutally between the ears. The animal reared 
‘in anger, pawed the air with his front feet and, land- 
ing again on his feet, gave a bound and darted across 
the plain at full speed. 

First it crossed the meadow, then plunging into a 
ploughed field kicked up the damp rich earth behind 
it, going so fast that one could hardly distinguish its 
rider. Julien remained transfixed with astonishment, 
calling out in despair: “Madame, madame!” but the 
comte was rather annoyed, and, bending forward on 
his heavy mount, he urged it forward and started out 
at such a pace, spurring it on with his voice, his ges- 
tures and the spur, that the huge horseman seemed 
to be carrying the heavy beast between his legs and 
to be lifting it up as if to fly. They went at incred- 
ible speed, straight ahead, and Jeanne saw the out- 
line of the wife and of the husband fleeing getting 
smaller and disappearing in the distance, as if they 
were two birds pursuing each other to the verge of 
the horizon. 

Julien, approaching Jeanne slowly, murmured an- 
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gtily: “I think she is crazy to-day.” And they set 
out together to follow their friends, who were now 
hidden by the rising ground. 

At the end of about a quarter of an hour they saw 
them returning and presently joined them. The 
comte, perspiring, his face red, but smiling, happy 
and triumphant, was holding his wife’s trembling 
horse in his iron grasp. Gilberte was pale, her face 
sad and drawn, and she was leaning one hand on her 
husband’s shoulder as if she were going to faint. 
Jeanne understood now that the comte loved her 
madly. 

After this the comtesse for some months seemed 
happier than she had ever been. She came to the 
“Poplars” more frequently, laughed continually and 
kissed Jeanne impulsively. One might have said that 
some mysterious charm had come into her life. Her 
husband was also quite happy and never took his 
eyes off her. He said to Jeanne one evening: “We 
are very happy just now. Gilberte has never been 
so nice as this. She never is out of humor, never 
gets angry. I feel that she loves me; until now I was’ 
not sure of it.” 

Julien also seemed changed, no longer impatient, 
as though the friendship between the two families 
had brought peace and happiness to both. The 
spring was singularly early and mild. Everything 
seemed to be coming to life beneath the quickening 
rays of the sun. Jeanne was vaguely troubled at this 
awakening of nature. Memories came to her of the 
early days of her love. Not that her love for Julien 
was renewed; that was over, over forever. But all 
her being, caressed by the breeze, filled with the 
fragrance of spring, was disturbed as though in re- 
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sponse to some invisible and tender appeal. She 
loved to be alone, to give herself up in the sunlight 
to all kinds of vague and calm enjoyment which did 
not necessitate thinking. 

One morning as she was in a reverie a vision came 
to her, a swift vision of the sunlit nook amid the 
dark foliage in the little wood near Etretat. It was 
there that she had for the first time trembled, when 
beside the young man who loved her then. It was 
there that he had uttered for the first time the timid 
desire of his heart. It was there that she thought 
that she had all at once reached the radiant future 
of her hopes. She wished to see this wood again, to 
meke a sort of sentimental and superstitious pil- 
grimage, as though a return to this spot might some- 
how change the current of her life. Julien had been 
gone since daybreak, she knew not whither. She 
had the little white horse, which she sometimes rode, 
saddled, and she set out. It was one of those days 
when nothing seemed stirring, not a blade of grass, 
not a leaf. All seemed wrapped in a golden mist be- 
neath the blazing sun. Jeanne walked her horse, 
soothed and happy. 

She descended into the valley which leads to the 
sea, between the great arches in the cliff that are 
called the “Gates” of Etretat, and slowly reached the 
wood. The sunlight was streaming through the still 
scanty foliage. She wandered about the little paths, 
looking for the spot. 

Ali at once, as she was going along one of the 
lower paths, she perceived at the farther end of it 
two horses tied to a tree and recognized them at 
once; they belonged to Gilberte and Julien. The 
loneliness of the place was beginning to be irksome 
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to her, and she was pleased at this chance meeting, 
and whipped up her horse. 

When she reached the two patient animals, who 
were probably accustomed to these long halts, she 
called. There was no reply. A woman’s glove and 
two riding whips lay on the beaten-down grass. So 
they had no doubt sat down there awhile and then 
walked away leaving their horses tied. 

She waited a quarter of an hour, twenty minutes, 
surprised, not understanding what could be keeping 
them. She had dismounted. She sat there, leaning 
against a tree trunk. Suddenly a thought came to 
her as she glanced again at the glove, the whips and 
the two horses left tied there, and she sprang to her 
saddle with an irresistible desire to make her escape. 

She started off at a gallop for the “Poplars.” She 
was turning things over in her mind, trying to rea- 
son, to put two and two together, to compare facts 
How was it that she had not suspected this sooner? 
How was it that she had not noticed anything? How 
was it she had not guessed the reason of Julien’s 
frequent absences, the renewal of his former atten- 
tion to his appearance and the improvement in his 
temper? She now recalled Gilberte’s nervous abrupt- 
ness, her exaggerated affection and the kind of beam- 
ing happiness in which she seemed to exist latterly 
and that so pleased the comte. 

She reined in her horse, as she wanted to think, 
and the quick pace disturbed her ideas. 

As soon as the first emotion was over she became 
almost calm, without jealousy or hatred, but filled 
with contempt. She hardly gave Julien a thought; 
nothing he might do could astonish her. But the 
double treachery of the comtesse, her friend, dis- 
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gusted her. Eyeryone, then, was treacherous, un- 
truthful and false. And tears came to her eyes. One 
sometimes mourns lost illusions as deeply as one 
does the death of a friend. 

She resolved, however, to act as though she knew 
nothing, to close the doors of her heart to all ordi- 
nary affection and to love no one but Paul and her 
parents and to endure other people with an undis- 
turbed countenance. 

As soon as she got home she ran to her son, car- 
ried him up to her room and kissed him passionately 
for an hour. 

Julien came home to dinner, smiling and attentive, 
and appeared interested as he asked: “Are not 
father and little mother coming this year?” 

She was so grateful to him for this little attention 
that she almost forgave him for the discovery she 
had made in the wood, and she was filled all of a 
sudden with an intense desire to see without delay 
the two beings in the world whom she loved next 
to Paul, and passed the whole evening writing to 
them to hasten their journey. 

They promised to be there on the 2oth of May 
and it was now the 7th. 

She awaited their arrival with a growing impa- 
tience, as though she felt, in addition to her filial 
affection, the need of opening her heart to honest 
hearts, to talk with frankness to pure-minded peo- 
ple, devoid of all infamy, all of whose life, actions 
and thoughts had been upright at all times. 

What she now feit was a sort of moral isolation, 
amid all this immorality, and, although she had 
learned suddenly to disseminate, although she re- 
ceived the comtesse with outstretched hand and 
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smiling lips, she felt this consciousness of hollow- 
ness, this contempt for humanity increasing and 
enveloping her, and the petty gossip of the district 
gave her a still greater disgust, a still lower opinion 
of her fellow creatures. 

The immorality of the peasants shocked her, and 
this warm spring seemed to stir the sap in human 
beings as well as in plants. Jeanne did not belong 
to the race of peasants who are dominated by their 
lower instincts. Julien one day awakened her aver- 
sion anew by telling her a coarse story that had been 
told to him and that he considered very amusing. 

When the travelling carriage stopped at the door 
and the happy face of the baron appeared at the 
window Jeanne was stirred with so deep an emotion, 
such a tumultuous feeling of affection as she had 
never before experienced. But when she saw her 
mother she was shocked and almost fainted. The 
baroness, in six months, had aged ten years. Her 
heavy cheeks had grown flabby and purple, as 
though the blood were congested; her eyes were 
dim and she could no longer move about unless sup- 
ported under each arm. Her breathing was difficult 
and wheezing and affected those near her with a 
painful sensation. 

When Jeanne had taken them to their room, she 
retired to her own in order to have a good cry, as 
she was so upset. Then she went to look for her 
father, and throwing herself into his arms, she ex- 
claimed, her eyes still full of tears: “Oh, how 
mother is changed! What is the matter with her? 
Tell me, what is the matter?” He was mitch sur- 
prised and replied: “Do you think so? What an 
idea! Why, no. I have never been away from her, 
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I assure you that I do not think she looks ill. She 
- always looks like that.” 

That evening Julien said to his wife: “Your 
mother is in a pretty bad way. I think she will not 
last long.” And as Jeanne burst out sobbing, he 
became annoyed. “Come, I did not say there was no 
hope for her. You always exaggerate everything. 
She is changed, that’s all. She is no longer young.” 

The baroness was not able to walk any distance 
and only went out for half an hour each day to 
take one turn in her avenue and then she would sit 
on the bench. And when she felt unequal to walk- 
ing to the end of her avenue, she would say: “Let 
us stop; my hypertrophy is breaking my legs to- 
day.” She hardly ever laughed now as she did the 
previous year at anything that amused her, but 
only smiled. As she could see to read excellently, 
she passed hours reading “Corinne” or Lamartine’s 
“Meditations.” Then she would ask for her drawer 
of “souvenirs,” and emptying her cherished letters 
on her lap, she would place the drawer on a chair 
beside her and put back, one by one, her “relics,” 
. after she had slowly gone over them. And when 
she was alone, quite alone, she would kiss some of 
them, as one kisses in secret a lock of hair of a 
loved one passed away. 

Sometimes Jeanne, coming in abruptly, would find 
her weeping and would exclaim: “What is the mat- 
ter, little mother?” And the baroness, sighing deeply, 
would reply: “It is my ‘relics’ that make me cry. 
They stir remembrances that were so delightful and 
that are now past forever, and one is reminded of 
persons whom one had forgotten and recalls once 
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more. You seem to see them, to hear them and it 
affects you strangely. You will feel this later.” 

When the baron happened to come in at such 
times he would say gently: “Jeanne, dearie, take my 
advice and burn your letters, all of them—your 
mother’s, mine, everyone’s. There is nothing more 
dreadful, when one is growing old, than to look back 
to one’s youth.” But Jeanne also kept her letters, 
was preparing a chest of “relics” in obedience to a 
sort of hereditary instinct of dreamy sentimentality, 
although she differed from her mother in every 
other way. 

The baron was obliged to leave them some days 
later, as he had some business that called him away. 

One afternoon Jeanne took Paul in her arms and 
went out for a walk. She was sitting on a bank, 
gazing at the infant, whom she seemed to be looking 
at for the first time. She could hardly imagine him 
grown up, walking with a steady step, with a beard 
on his face and talking in a big voice. She heard 
someone calling and raised her head. Marius came 
running toward her. 

“Madame, Madame la Baronne is very bad!” 

A cold chill seemed to run down her back as she 
started up and walked hurriedly toward the house. 

As she approached she saw a number of persons 
grouped around the plane tree. She darted forward 
and saw her mother lying on the ground with two 
pillows under her head. Her face was black, her 
eyes closed and her breathing, which had been diffi- 
cult for twenty years, now quite hushed, The nurse 
took the child out of Jeanne’s arms and carried it off. 

Jeanne, with drawn, anxious face, asked: “What 
happened? How did she come to fall? Go for the 
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doctor, somebody.” Turning round, she saw the old 
curé, who had heard of it in some way. He offered 
his services and began rolling up the sleeves of his 
cassock. But vinegar, eau de cologne and rubbing 
the invalid proved ineffectual. 

“She should be undressed and put to bed,” said 
the priest. 

Joseph Couillard, the farmer, was there and old 
Simon and Ludivine. With the assistance of Abbé 
Picot, they tried to lift the baroness, but after an 
attempt were obliged to bring a large easy chair 
from the drawing-room and place her in it. In this 
way they managed to get her into the house and then 
upstairs, where they laid her on her bed. 

Joseph Couillard set out in hot haste for the doc- 
tor. As the priest was going to get the holy oil, the 
nurse, who had “scented a death,” as the servants 
say, and was on the spot, whispered to him: “Do 
not put yourself out, monsieur; she is dead. I know 
all about these things.” 

Jeanne, beside herself, entreated them to do some- 
thing. The priest thought it best to pronounce the 
absolution. 

They watched for two hours beside this lifeless, 
. discolored body. Jeanne, on her knees, was sobbing 
in an agony of grief. 

When the door opened and the doctor appeared, 
Jeanne darted toward him, stammering out what she 
knew of the accident, but seeing the nurse exchange 
a meaning glance with the doctor, she stopped to 
ask him: “Is it serious? Do you think it is seri- 
ous ?” 

He said presently: “I am afraid—I am afraid— 
it is all over. Be brave, be brave.” 
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Jeanne, extending her arms, threw herself on her 
mother’s body. Julien just then came in. He stood 
there amazed, visibly annoyed, without any exclama- 
tion of sotrow, any appeatance of gtief, taken so 
unawares that he had not time to prepare a suitable 
expression of countenance. He mittered: “I was 
expecting it, I felt that the end was near.” Then he 
took out his handkerchief, wiped his eyes, knelt 
down, crossed himself, and then rising to his feet, 
attempted to raise his wife. But she was clasping 
the dead body and kissing it, and it became necessary 
to carry her away. She appeared to be out of her 
mind. 

At the end of an hour she was allowed to come 
back. There was no longer any hope. The room 
was arranged as a death chamber. Julien and the 
priest were talking in a low tone near the window. 
It was growing dark. The priest came over to 
Jeanne and took her hands, trying to console her. 
He spoke of the defunct, praised her in pious 
phrases and offered to pass the night in prayer be- 
side the body. 

But Jeanne refused, amid convulsive sobs. She 
wished to be alone, quite alone on this last night of 
farewell. Julien came forward: “But you must not 
do it; we will stay together.” She shook her head, 
unable to speak. At last she said: “It is my mother, 
my mother. I wish to watch beside her alone.” The 
doctor murmured: “Let her do as she pleases; the 
nurse can stay in the adjoining room.” 

The priest and Julien consented, more interested 
in their own rest. Then Abbé Picot knelt down in 
his turn, and as he rose and left the room, he said: 
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“She was a saint” in the same tone as he said “Domi- 
nus vobiscum.” 

The vicomte in his ordinary tone then asked: “Are 
you not going to eat something?” Jeanne did not . 
reply, not knowing he was speaking to her, and he 
repeated: “You had better eat something to keep 
up your stomach.” She replied in a bewildered man- 
ner: “Send at once for papa.” And he went out of 
the room to send someone on horseback to Rouen. 

She remained plunged in a sort of motionless 
grief, seeing nothing, feeling nothing, understanding 
nothing. She only wanted to be alone. Julien came 
back. He had dined and he asked her again: ‘““Won’t 
you take something?” She shook her head. He sat 
down with an air of resignation rather than sadness, 
without speaking, and they both sat there silent, till 
at length Julien arose, and approaching Jeanne, said: 
“Would you like to stay alone now?” She took his 
hand impulsively and replied: “Oh, yes! leave me!” 

He kissed her forehead, murmuring: “I will come 
in and see you from time to time.” He went out 
with Widow Dentu, who rolled her easy chair into 
the next room. | 

Jeanne shut the door and opened the windows 
wide. She felt the soft breath from the mown hay 
that lay in the moonlight on the lawn. It seemed to 
harrow her feelings like an ironical remark. 

She went back to the bed, took one of the cold, 
inert hands and looked at her mother earnestly. She 
seemed to be sleeping more peacefully than she had 
ever done, and the pale flame of the tapers which 
flickered at every breath made her face appear to be 
alive, as if she had stirred. Jeanne remembered all 
the little incidents of her childhood, the visits of 
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little mother to the “parloir” of the convent, the 
manner in which she handed her a little paper bag 
of cakes, a multitude of little details, little acts, little 
caresses, words, intonations, familiar gestures, the 
creases at the corner of her eyes when she laughed, 
the big sigh she gave when she sat down. 

And she stood there looking at her, repeating half 
mechanically: ‘She is dead,” and all the horror of 
the word became real to her. It was mamma lying 
there—little mother—Mamma Adelaide who was 
dead. She would never move about again, nor speak, 
nor laugh, nor sit at dinner opposite little father. 
She would never again say: “Good-morning, Jean- 
nette.” She was dead! 

And she fell on her knees in a paroxysm of de- 
spair, her hands clutching the sheet, her face buried 
in the covers as she cried in a heartrending tone: 
“Oh, mamma, my poor mamma!” Then feeling that 
she was losing her reason as she had done on the 
night when she fled across the snow, she rose and 
tan to the window to drink in the fresh air. The 
soothing calmness of the night entered her soul and 
she began to weep quietly. 

Presently she turned back into the room and sat 
down again beside her mother. Other remembrances 
came to her: those of her own life—Rosalie, Gil- 
berte, the bitter disillusions of her heart, Every- 
thing, then, was only misery, grief, unhappiness and 
death. Everyone tried to deceive, everyone lied, 
everyone made you suffer and weep. Where could 
one find a little rest and happiness? In another ex- 
istence no doubt, when the soul is freed from the 
trials of earth. And she began to ponder on this 
insoluble mystery. 
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A tender and curious thought came to her mind. 
It was to read over in this last watch, as though 
they were a litany, the old letters that her mother 
loved. It seemed to her that she was about to per- 
form a delicate and sacred duty which would give 
pleasure to little mother in the other world. 

She rose, opened the writing desk and took from 
the lower drawer ten littl: packages of yellow letters, 
tied and arranged in order, side by side. She placed 
them all on the bed over hc: mother’s heart from a 
sort of sentiment and began to read them. They 
were old letters that savored of a former century. 
The first began, “My dear little granddaughter,” 
then again “My dear little girl,” “My darling,” “My 
dearest daughter,” then “My dear child,” “My dear 
Adelaide,” “My dear daughter,’ according to the 
periods—childhood, youth or young womanhood. 
They were all full of little insignificant details and 
tender words, about a thousand little matters, those 
simple but important events of home life, so petty to 
outsiders: “Father has the grip; poor Hortense 
burnt her finger; the cat, ‘Croquerat,’ is dead; they 
have cut down the pine tree to the right of the gate; 
mother lost her prayerbook on the way home from 
church, she thinks it was stolen.” 

All these details affected her. They seemed like 
revelations, as though she had suddenly entered the 
past secret heart life of little mother. She looked 
at her lying there and suddenly began to read aloud, 
to read to the dead, as though to distract, to console 
her. 

And the dead woman appeared to be pleased. 
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Jeanne tossed the letters as she read them to the 
foot of the bed. She untied another package. It 
was a new handwriting. She read: “I cannot do 
without your caresses. I love you so that I am al- 
most crazy.” ' 

That was all; no signature. 

She put back the letter without understanding its 
meaning. The address was certainly “Madame la 
Baronne Le Perthuis des Vauds.” 

Then she opened another: “Come this evening 
as soon as he goes out; we shall have an hour to- 
gether. I worship you.” In another: “I passed the 
night longing in vain for you, longing to look into 
your eyes, to press my lips to yours, and I am in- 
sane enough to throw myself from the window at 
the thought that you are another’s , . .” 

Jeanne was perfectly bewildered. What did that 
mean? To whom, for whom, from whom were 
these words of love? 

She went on reading, coming across fresh im- 
passioned declarations, appointments with warnings 
as to prudence, and always at the end the six 
words: “Be sure to burn this letter!” 

At last she opened an ordinary note, accepting an 
invitation to dinner, but in the same handwriting 
and signed: “Paul d’Ennemare,’ whom the baron 
called, whenever he spoke of him, “My poor old 
Paul,” and whose wife had been the baroness’ dear- 
est friend. 

Then a suspicion, which immediately became a 
ceriainty, flashed across Jeanne’s mind: He had 
been her mother’s lover. 

And, almost beside herself, she suddenly threw 
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aside these infamous letters as she would haye 
thrown off some venomous reptile and ran to the, 
window and began to cry piteously. Then, collaps- 
ing, she sank down beside the wall, and hiding het 
face in the curtain so that no one should hear her, 
she sobbed bitterly as if in hopeless despair. 

She would have remained thus probably all night, 
if she had not heard a noise in the adjoining room 
that made her start to her feet. It might be her 
father. And all the letters were lying on the floor! 
He would have to open only one of them to know 
all! Her father! 

She darted into the other room aa seizing the 
letters in handfuls, she threw them all into the fire- 
place, those of her grandparents as well as those of 
the lover; some that she had not looked at and 
some that had remained tied up in the drawers of 
the desk. She then took one of the tapers that 
burned beside the bed and set fire to this pile of let- 
ters. When they were reduced to ashes she went 
back to the open window, as though she no longer 
dared to sit beside the dead, and began to cry again 
with her face in her hands: “Oh, my poor mamma! 
oh, my poor mamma!” 

The stars were paling. It was the cool hour that 
precedes the dawn. The moon was sinking on the 
horizon and turning the sea to mother of pearl. 
The recollection of the night she passed at the win- 
dow when she first came to the “Poplars” came to 
Jeanne’s mind. How far away it seemed, how 
everything was changed, how different the future 
now seemed ! 

The sky was becoming pink, a joyous, love-inspir- 
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ing, enchanting pink. She looked at it in surprise, 
as at some phenomenon, this radiant break of day, 
and asked herself if it were possible that, on a planet 
where such dawns were found, there should be 
neither joy nor happiness. 

A noise at the door made her start. It was Julien. 
“Well,” he said, “are you not very tired?” 

She murmured, “No,” happy at being no longer 
alone. : “Go and rest now,” he said. She kissed her 
mother a long, sad kiss; then she went to her room. 

The next day passed in the usual attentions to the 
dead. The baron arrived toward evening. He wept 
for some time. 

The funeral took place the following day. After 
pressing a last kiss on her mother’s icy forehead 
and seeing the coffin nailed down, Jeanne left the 
room. The invited guests would soon arrive. 

Gilberte was the first to come, and she threw her- 
self sobbing on her friend’s shoulder. Women in 
black presently entered the room one after another, 
people whom Jeanne did not know. The Marquise 
de Coutelier and the Vicomtesse de Briseville em- 
braced her. She suddenly saw Aunt Lison gliding 
in behind her. She turned round and kissed her 
tenderly. 

Julien came in, dressed all in black, elegant, very 
important, pleased at seeing so many people. He 
asked his wife some question in a low tone and 
added confidentially: “All the nobility are here; it 
will be a fine affair.” And he walked away, gravely 
bowing to the ladies. Aunt Lison and Comtesse 
Gilberte alone remained with Jeanne during the 
service for the dead. The comtesse kissed her re- 
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peatedly, exclaiming: “My poor dear, my poor 
dear !” . 

When Comte de Fourville came to fetch his wife 
he was also crying as though it were for his own 
mother, 
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CHAPTER X 
RETRIBUTION 


The following days were very sad and dreary, as 
they always are when there has been a death in the 
house. And, in addition, Jeanne was crushed at the 
thought of what she had discovered; her last shred 
of confidence had been destroyed with the destruc- 
tion of her faith. Little father, after a short stay, 
went away to try and distract his thoughts from his 
grief, and the large house, whose former masters 
were leaving it from time to time, resumed its usual 
calm and monotonous course. 

_ Then Paul fell ill, and Jeanne was almost beside 

herself, not sleeping for ten days, and scarcely tast- 
ing food. He recovered, but she was haunted by 
the idea that he might die. Then what should she 
do? What would become of her? And there grad- 
ually stole into her heart the hope that she might 
have another child. She dreamed of it, became 
obsessed with the idea. She longed to realize her 
old dream of seeing two little children around her; 
a boy and a girl. 

But since the affair of Rosalie she and Julien had 
lived apart. A reconciliation seemed impossible in 
their present situation. Julien loved some one else, 
she knew it; and the very thought of suffering his 
approach filled her with repugnance. She had no 
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one left whom she could consult. She resolved to 
go and see Abbé Picot and tell him, under the seal 
of confession, all that weighed upon her mind in 
this matter. 

He was reading from his breviary in his little 
garden planted with fruit trees when she arrived. 

After a few minutes’ conversation on indifferent 
matters, she faltered, her color rising: “I want to 
confess, Monsieur l’Abbé.” 

He looked at her in astonishment, as he pushed 
his spectacles back on his forehead; then he began to 
laugh. “You surely have no great sins on your con- 
science.” This embarrassed her greatly, and she 
replied: “No, but I want to ask your advice on a 
subject that is so—so—so painful that I dare not 
mention it casually.” 

He at once laid aside his jovial manner and as- 
sumed his priestly attitude. “Well, my child, I will 
listen to you in the confessional; come along.” 

But she held back, undecided, restrained by a kind 
of scruple at speaking of these matters, of which © 
she was half ashamed, in the seclusion of an empty 
church, 

“Or else, no—Monsieur le Curé—I might—I 
might—if you wish, tell you now what brings me 
here. Let us go and sit over there, in your little 
arbor,” 

They walked toward it, and Jeanne tried to think 
how she could begin. They sat down in the arbor, 
and then, as if she were confessing herself, she said: 
“Father——” then hesitated, and repeated: ‘“Fa- 
ther ” and was silent from emotion. 

He waited, his hands crossed over his paunch. 
Seeing her embarrassment, he sought to encourage 
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her: “Why, my daughter, one would suppose you 
were afraid; come, take courage.” 

She plucked up courage, like a coward who 
plunges headlong into danger. “Father, I should 
like to have another child.” He did not reply, as 
he did not understand her. Then she explained, 
timid and unable to express herself clearly: 

“I am all alone in life now; my father and my 
husband do not get along together; my mother is 
dead ; and—and———” she added with a shudder, “the 
other day I nearly lost my son! What would have 
become of me then?” 

She was silent. The priest, bewildered, was gaz- 
ing at her. “Come, get to the point of your subject.” 

“J want to have another child,’ she said. Then 
he smiled, accustomed to the coarse jokes of the 
peasants, who were not embarrassed in his presence, 
and he replied, with a sly motion of his head: » 

“Well, it seems to me that it depends only on your- 
self.” 

She raised her candid eyes to his face, and said, 
hesitating with confusion: “But—but—you under- 
stand that since—since—what you know about— 
about that maid—my husband and I have lived—have 
lived quite apart.” 

Accustomed to the promiscuity and undignified re- 
lations of the peasants, he was astonished at the 
revelation. All at once he thought he guessed at 
the young woman’s real desire, and looking at her 
out of the corner of his eye, with a heart full of 
benevolence and of sympathy for her distress, he 
said: “Oh, I understand perfectly. I know that your 
widowhood must be irksome to you. You are young 
and in good health. It is natural, quite natural.” 
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He smiled, bearing out his easy-going character 
of a country priest, and tapping Jeanne lightly on 
the hand, he said: “That is permissible, very permis- 
sible indeed, according to the commandments. You 
are married, are you not? Well, then, what is the 
harm ?” 

She, in her turn, had not understood his hidden 
meaning; but as soon as she saw through it, she 
blushed scarlet, shocked, and with tears in her eyes 
exclaimed: “Oh, Monsieur le Curé, what are you 
saying? What are you thinking off I swear to 
you—I swear to you——” And sobs choked her 
words. 

He was surprised and sought to console her: 
“Come, I did not mean to hurt your feelings. I was 
only joking a little; there is no harm in that when 
one is decent. But you may rely on me, you may 
rely on me. I will see M. Julien.” — 

She did not know what to say. She now wished 
to decline this intervention, which she thought 
clumsy and dangerous, but she did not dare to do so, 
and she went away hurriedly, faltering: “I am grate- 
ful to you, Monsieur le Curé.” 

A week passed. One day at dinner Julien looked 
at her with a peculiar expression, a certain smiling 
curve of the lips that she had noticed when he was 
teasing her. He was even almost ironically gallant 
toward her, and as they were walking after dinner 
in little mother’s avenue, he said in a low tone: “We 
seem to have made up again.” 

She did not reply, but continued to look on the 
ground at a sort of track that was almost effaced 
now that the grass was sprouting anew. They were 
the footprints of the baroness, which were vanishing 
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as does a memory. And Jeanne was plunged in sad- 
ness; she felt herself lost in life, far away from 
everyone, 

“As for me, I ask nothing better. I was afraid of 
displeasing you,” continued Julien. 

The sun was going down, the air was mild. A 
longing to weep came over Jeanne, one of those 
needs of unbosoming oneself to a kindred spirit, of 
unbending and telling one’s griefs. A sob rose in 
her throat; she opened her arms and fell on Julien’s 
breast, and wept. He glanced down in surprise at 
her head, for he could not see her face which was 
hidden on his shoulder. He supposed that she still 
loved him, and placed a condescending kiss on the 
back of her head. 

They entered the house and he followed her to 
her room. And thus they resumed their former re- 
lations, he, as a not unpleasant duty, and she, merely 
tolerating him, 

She soon noticed, however, that his manner had 
changed, and one day with her lips to his, she mur- 
mured: “Why are you not the same as you used to 
per 

“Because I do not want any more children,” he 
said jokingly. 

She started. “Why not?” 

He appeared greatly surprised. “Eh, what’s that 
you say? Are you crazy? No, indeed! One is 
enough, always crying and bothering everyone. An- 
other baby! No, thank you!” 

At the end of a month she told the news to 
everyone, far and wide, with the exception of Com- 
tesse Gilberte, from reasons of modesty and deli- 
cacy. 
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What the priest had foreseen finally came to pass. 
She became enceinte. Then, filled with an unspeak- 
able happiness, she locked her door every night when 
she retired, vowing herself from henceforth to eter- 
nal chastity, in gratitude to the vague divinity she 
adored, 

She was now almost quite happy again. Her chil- 
dren would grow up and love her; she would grow 
old quietly, happy and contented, without troubling 
herself about her husband. 

Toward the end of September, Abbé Picot called 
on a visit of ceremony to introduce his successor, a 
young priest, very thin, very short, with an em- 
phatic way of talking, and with dark cireles round 
his sunken eyes. 

The old abbé had been appointed Dean of Goder- 
ville. 

_ Jeanne was really sorry to lose the old man, who 
had been associated with all her recollections as a 
young woman. He had married her, baptized Paul, 
and buried the baroness. She could not imagine 
Etouvent without Abbé Picot and his paunch passing 
along by the farms, and she loved him because he 
was cheerful and natural. 

But he did not seem very cheerful at the thought 
of his promotion. “It is a wrench, it is a wrench, 
madame la comtesse. I have been here for eighteen 
years. Oh, the place does not bring in much, and 
is not wealthy. The men have no more religion 
than they need, and the women, look you, the women 
have no morals. But nevertheless, I loved it.” 

The new curé appeared impatient, and said 
abruptly: “When I am here all that will have to be 
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changed.” He looked like an angry boy, thin and 
frail in his somewhat worn, though clean cassock. 

Abbé Picot looked at him sideways, as he did 
when he was in a joking mood, and said: “You see, 
abbé, in order to prevent those happenings, you will 
have to chain up your parishioners; and even that 
would not be of much use.” The little priest re- 
plied sharply: “We shall see.” And the older man 
smiled as he took a pinch of snuff, and said: “Age 
will calm you down, abbé, and experience also. You 
will drive away from the church the remaining 
faithful ones, and that is all the good it will do. In 
this district they are religious, but pig-headed; be 
careful. Faith, when I see a girl come to confess 
who looks rather stout, I say to myself: ‘She is 
bringing me a new parishioner,’ and I try to get 
her married. You cannot prevent them from mak. 
ing mistakes; but you can go and look for the man, 
and prevent him from deserting the mother. Get 
them married, abbé, get them married, and do not 
trouble yourself about anything else.” 

“We think differently,” said the young priest 
rudely; “it is useless to insist.” And Abbé Picot 
once more began to regret his village, the sea which 
he saw from his parsonage, the little valleys where 
he walked while repeating his breviary, glancing up 
at the boats as they passed. 

As the two priests took their leave, the old man 
kissed Jeanne, who was on the verge of tears. 

A week later Abbé Tolbiac called again. He spoke 
of reforms which he intended to accomplish, as a 
prince might have done on taking possession of a 
kingdom. Then he requested the vicomtesse not to 
miss the service on Sunday, and to communicate at 
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all the festivals. “You and I,” he said, “we are at 
the head of the district; we must rule it and always 
set them an example to follow. We must be of one 
accord so that we may be powerful and respected. 
The church and the chateau in joining forces will 
make the peasants obey and fear us.” 

Jeanne’s religion was all sentiment; she had all 
a woman’s dream faith, and if she attended at all to 
her religious duties, it was from a habit acquired at 
the convent, the baron’s advanced ideas having long 
since overthrown her convictions. Abbé Picot con- 
tented himself with what observances she gave him, 
and never blamed her. But his successor, not seeing 
her at mass the preceding Sunday, had come to call, 
uneasy and stern. 

She did not wish to break with the parsonage, and 
promised, making up her mind to be assiduous in 
attendance the first few weeks, out of politeness. 

Little by little, however, she got into the habit of 
going to church, and came under the influence of 
this delicate, upright and dictatorial abbé. A mys- 
tic, he appealed to her in his enthusiasm and zeal. 
He set in vibration in her soul the chord of religious 
poetry that all women possess. His unyielding aus- 
terity, his disgust for ordinary human interests, his 
love of God, his youthful and untutored inexperi- 
ence, his harsh words, and his inflexible will, gave 
Jeanne an idea of the stuff martyrs were made of; 
and she let herself be carried away, all disillusioned 
as she was, by the fanaticism of this child, the min- 
ister of God. 

He led her to Christ, the consoler, showing her 
how the joy of religion will calm all sorrow; and 
she knelt at the confessional, humbling herself, feel- 
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ing herself small and weak in presence of this priest, 
who appeared to be about fifteen. 

He was, however, very soon detested in all the 
countryside. Inflexibly severe toward himself, he 
was implacably intolerant toward others, and the 
one thing that especially roused his wrath and in- 
dignation was love. The young men and girls 
looked at each other slyly across the church, and the 
old peasants who liked to joke about such things dis- 
approved his severity. All the parish was in a fer- 
ment. Soon the young men all stopped going to 
church. 

The curé dined at the chateau every Thursday, 
and often came during the week to chat with his 
penitent. She became enthusiastic like himself, 
talked about spiritual matters, handling all the an- 
tique and complicated arsenal of religious contro- 
versy. 

They walked together along the baroness’ avenue, 
talking of Christ and the apostles, the Virgin Mary 
and the Fathers of the Church as though they were 
personally acquainted with them. 

Julien treated the new priest with great respect, 
saying constantly: “That priest suits me, he does 
not back down.” And he went to confession and 
commuion, setting a fine example. He now went to 
the Fourvilles’ nearly every day, gunning with the 
husband, who was never happy without him, and rid- 
ing with the comtesse, in spite of rain and storm. 
The comte said: “They are crazy about riding, but 
it does my wife good.” 

The baron returned to the chateau about the mid- 
dle of November. He was changed, aged, faded, 
filled with a deep sadness. And his love for his 
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daughter seemed to have gained in strength, as if 
these few months of dreary solitude had aggravated 
his need of affection, confidence and tenderness. 
Jeanne did not tell him about her new ideas, and 
her friendship for the Abbé Tolbiac. The first time 
he saw the priest he conceived a great aversion to 
him. And when Jeanne asked him that evening how 
he liked him, he replied: “That man is an inquisitor ! 
He must be very dangerous.” 

When he learned from the peasants, whose friend 
he was, of the harshness and violence of the young 
priest, of the kind of persecution which he carried 
on against all human and natural instincts, he de- 
veloped a hatred toward him. He, himself, was one 
of the old race of natural philosophers who bowed 
the knee to a sort of pantheistic Divinity, and 
shrank from the catholic conception of a God with 
bourgeois instincts, Jesuitical wrath, and tyrannical 
revenge. To him reproduction was the great law of 
nature, and he began from farm to farm an ardent 
campaign against this intolerant priest, the perse- 
cutor of life. 

Jeanne, very much worried, prayed to the Lord, 
entreated her father; but he always replied: “We 
must fight such men as that, it is our duty and our 
right. They are not human.” 

And he repeated, shaking his long white locks: 
“They are not human; they understand nothing, 
nothing, nothing. They are moving in a morbid 
dream; they are anti-physical.” And he pronounced 
the word “anti-physical” as though it were a male- 
diction. 

The priest knew who his enemy was, but as he 
wished to remain ruler of the chateau and of Jeanne, 
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he temporized, sure of final victory. He was also 
haunted by a fixed idea. He had discovered by 
chance the amours of Julien and Gilberte, and he 
desired to put a stop to them at all costs. 

He came to see Jeanne one day and, after a long 
conversation on spiritual matters, he asked her to 
give her aid in helping him to fight, to put an end 
to the evil in her own family, in order to save two 
souls that were in danger. 

She -did not understand, and did not wish to 
know. He replied: “The hour has not arrived. I 
shall see you some other time.” And he left. 
abruptly. 

The winter was coming to a close, a rotten winter, 
as they say in the country, damp and mild. The 
abbé called again some days later and hinted mys- 
teriously at one of those shameless intrigues be- 
tween persons whose conduct should be irreproach- 
able. It was the duty, he said, of those who were 
aware of the facts to use every means to bring it 
to an end. He took Jeanne’s hand and adjured her 
to open her eyes and understand and lend him her 
aid. 

This time she understood, but she was silent, ter- 
rified at the thought of all that might result in the 
house that was now peaceful, and she pretended not 
to understand. Then he spoke out clearly. 

She faltered: “What do you wish me to do, Mon- 
sieur Abbé?” 

“Anything, rather than permit this infamy. Any- 
thing, I say. Leave him. Flee from this impure 
house!” 

“But I have no money; and then I have no longer 
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any courage; and, besides, how can I go without 
any proof? I have not the right to do so.” 

The priest arose trembling: “That is cowardice, 
madame; I am mistaken in you. You are unworthy 
of God’s mercy!” 

She fell on her knees: “Oh, I pray you not to 
leave me, tell me what to do!” 

“Open M. de Fourville’s eyes,” he said abruptly. 
“It is his place to break up this intrigue.” 

This idea filled her with terror. ‘Why, he would 
kill them, Monsieur Abbé! And I should be guilty 
of denouncing them! Oh, never that, never!” 

He raised his hand as if to curse her in his fury: 
“Remain in your shame and your crime; for you 
are more guilty than they are. You are the com- 
plaisant wife! There is nothing more for me to 
do here.” And he went off so furious that he 
trembled all over. 

She followed him, distracted and ready to do as 
he suggested. But he strode along rapidly, shaking 
his large blue umbrella in his rage. He perceived 
Julien standing outside the gate superintending the 
lopping of the trees, so he turned to the left to go 
across the Couillard farm, and he said: “Leave me 
alone, madame, I have nothing further to say to 

ou.” 

z Jeanne was entreating him to give her a few days 
for reflection, and then if he came back to the 
chateau she would tell him what she had done, and 
they could take counsel together. 

Right in his road, in the middle of the farmyard, 
a group of children, those of the house and some 
neighbor’s children, were standing around the ken- 
nel of Mirza, the dog, looking curiously at something 
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with silent and concentrated attention. In the midst 
of them stood the baron, his hands behind his back, 
also looking on with curiosity. One would have 
taken him for a schoolmaster. When he saw the 
priest approaching, he moved away so as not to 
have to meet him and speak to him, 

The priest did not call again; but the following 
Sunday from the pulpit he hurled imprecations, 
curses and threats against the chateau, anathematiz- 
ing the baron, and making veiled allusions, but tim- 
idly, to Julien’s latest intrigue. The vicomte was 
furious, but the dread of a shocking scandal kept 
him silent. At each service thereafter the priest de- 
clared his indignation, predicting the approach of 
the hour when God would smite all his enemies. 

Julien wrote a firm, but respectful letter to the 
archbishop; the abbé was threatened with suspen- 
sion. He was silent thereafter. 

Gilberte and Julien now frequently met him dur- 
ing their rides reading his breviary, but they turned 
aside so as not to pass him by. Spring had come and 
reawakened their love. As the foliage was still 
sparse and the grass damp, they used to meet in a 
shepherd’s movable hut that had been deserted since 
autumn. But one day when they were leaving it, 
they saw the Abbé Tolbiac, almost hidden in the sea 
rushes on the slope. 

“We must leave our horses in the ravine,” said 
Julien, “as they can be seen from a distance and 
would betray us.” One evening as they were com- 
ing home together to La Vrillette, where they were 
to dine with the comte, they met the curé of Etou- 
vent coming out of the chateau. He stepped to the 
side of the road to let them pass, and bowed without 
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their eyes meeting. They were uneasy for a few 
moments, but soon forgot it. 

One afternoon, Jeanne was reading beside the 
fire while a storm of wind was raging outside, when 
she suddenly perceived Comte Fourville coming on 
foot at such a pace that she thought some misfor- 
tune had happened. 

She ran downstairs to meet him, and when she 
saw him she thought he must be crazy. He wore a 
large quilted cap that he wore only at home, his 
hunting jacket, and looked so pale that his red mus- 
tache, usually the color of his skin, now seemed like 
a flame. His eyes were haggard, rolling as though 
his mind were vacant. 

He stammered: “My wife is here, is she not?” 
Jeanne, losing her presence of mind, replied: “Why, 
no, I have not seen her to-day.” 

He sat down as if his legs had given way. He 
then took off his cap and wiped his forehead with 
his handkerchief mechanically several times. Then 
starting up suddenly, he approached Jeanne, his 
hands stretched out, his mouth open, as if to speak, 
to confide some great sorrow to her. Then he 
stopped, looked at her fixedly and said as though he 
were wandering: “But it is your husband—you 
also——” And he fled, going toward the sea. 

Jeanne ran after him, calling him, imploring him 
to stop, her heart beating with apprehension as she 
thought: “He knows all! What will he do? Oh, 
if he only does not find them!” 

But she could not come up to him, and he disre- 
garded her appeals. He went straight ahead with- 
out hesitation, straight to his goal. He crossed the 
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ditch, then, stalking through the sea rushes fike a 
giant, he reached the cliff. 

Jeanne, standing on the mound covered with trees, 
followed him with her eyes until he was out of 
sight. Then she went into the house, distracted 
with grief. | 

He had turned to the right and started to run. 
Threatening waves overspread the sea, big black 
clouds were scudding along madly, passing on and 
followed by others, each of them coming down in a 
furious downpour. The wind whistled, moaned, laid 
the grass and the young crops low and carried away 
big white birds that looked like specks of foam and 
bore them far into the land. 

The hail which followed beat in the comte’s face, 
filling his ears with noise and his heart with tumult. 

Down yonder before him was the deep gorge of 
the Val de Vaucotte. There was nothing before him 
but a shepherd’s hut beside a deserted sheep pasture. 
Two horses were tied to the shafts of the hut on 
wheels. What might not happen to one in such a 
tempest as this? 

As soon as he saw them the comte crouched on the 
ground and crawled along on his hands and knees 
as far as the lonely hut and hid himself beneath the 
hut that he might not be seen through the cracks. 
The horses on seeing him became restive. He slowly 
cut their reins with the knife which he held open in 
his hand, and a sudden squall coming up, the animals 
fled, frightened at the hail which rattled on the 
sloping roof of the wooden hut and made it shake 
on its wheels. ie 

The comte then kneeling upright, put his eye to 
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the bottom of the door and looked inside. He did 
not stir; he seemed to be waiting. 

A little time elapsed and then he suddenly rose to 
his feet, covered with mud from head to foot. He 
| frantically pushed back the bolt which closed the 
hut on the outside, and seizing the shafts, he began 
to shake the hut as though he would break it to 
pieces. Then all at once he got between the shafts, 
bending his huge frame, and with a desperate effort 
dragged it along like an ox, panting as he went. He 
dragged it, with whoever was in it, toward the steep 
incline, 

Those inside screamed and banged with their fists 
on the door, not understanding what was going on. 

When he reached the top of the cliff he let go the 
fragile dwelling, which began to roll down the in- 
cline, going ever faster and faster, plunging, stum- 
bling like an animal and striking the ground with its 
shafts, 

An old beggar hidden in a ditch saw it flying over 
his head and heard frightful screams coming from 
the wooden box. 

All at once a wheel was wrenched off and it fell 
on its side and began to roll like a ball, as a house 
torn from its foundations might roll from the sum- 
mit of a mountain. Then, reaching the ledge of the 
last ravine, it described a circle, and, falling to the 
bottom, burst open as an egg might do. It was no 
sooner smashed on the stones than the old beggar, 
who had seen it going past, went down toward it 
slowly amid the rushes, and with the customary 
caution of a peasant, not daring to go directly to 
the shattered hut, he went to the nearest farm to tell 
of the accident. 
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They all ran to look at it and raised the wreck of 
the hut. They found two bodies, bruised, crushed 
and bleeding. The man’s forehead was split open 
and his whole face crushed; the woman’s jaw was 
hanging, dislocated in one of the jolts, and their 
shattered limbs were soft as pulp. 

“What were they doing in that shanty?” said a 
woman, 

The old beggar then said that they had apparently 
taken refuge in it to get out of the storm and that a 
furious squall must have blown the hut over the cliff. 
He said he had intended to take shelter there himself, 
when he saw the horses tied to it, and understood 
that some one else must be inside. “But for that,” 
he added in a satisfied tone, “I might have rolled 
down in it.” Some one remarked: “Would not that 
have been a good thing?” 

The old man, in a furious rage, said: “Why would 
it have been a good thing? Because I am poor and 
they are rich! Look at them now.” And trembling, 
ragged and dripping with rain, he pointed to the two 
dead bodies with his hooked stick and exclaimed: 
“We are all alike when we get to this.” 

The comte, as soon as he saw the hut rolling down 
the steep slope, ran off at full speed through the 
blinding storm. He ran in this way for several 
hours, taking short cuts, leaping across ditches, 
breaking through the hedges, and thus got back 
home at dusk, not knowing how himself. 

The frightened servants were awaiting his return 
and told him that the two horses had returned rider- 
less some little time before, that of Julien following 
the other one. 

Then M. de Fourville reeled and in a choked veice 
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said: “Something must have happened to them in 
this dreadful weather. Let every one help to look 
for them. et 

He started off himself, but he was no sooner out 
of sight than he concealed himself in a clump of 
bushes, watching the road along which she whom 
he even still loved with an almost savage passion 
was to return dead, dying or maybe crippled and dis- 
figured forever. 

And soon a carriole passed by carrying a bivadee 
burden. 

It stopped at the chateau and passed through the 
gate. It was that, it was she. Buta fearful anguish 
nailed him to the spot, a fear to know the worst, a 
dread of the truth, and he did not stir, hiding as a 
hare, starting at the least sound. 

He waited thus an hour, two hours perhaps. The 
buggy did not come out. He concluded that his wife 
was expiring, and the thought of seeing her, of meet- 
ing her gaze filled him with so much horror that he 
suddenly feared to be discovered in his hiding place 
and of being compelled to return and be present at 
this agony, and he then fled into the thick of the 
wood. Then all of a sudden it occurred to him that 
she perhaps might be needing his care, that no one 
probably could properly attend to her. Then he 
returned on his tracks, running breathlessly. 

On entering the chateau he met the gardener and 
called out to him, “Well?” The man did not dare 
answer him. Then M. de Fourville almost roared 
at him: “Is she dead?” and the servant stammered: 
“Yes, M. le Comte.” 

He experienced a feeling of immense relief. His 
blood seemed to cool and his nerves relax somewhat 
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of their extreme tension, and he walked firmly up 
the steps of his great hallway. 

The other wagon had reached “The Poplars.” 
Jeanne saw it from afar. She descried the mattress; 
she guessed that a human form was lying upon it, 
and understood all. Her emotion was so vivid that 
she swooned and fell prostrate. 

When she regained consciousness her father was 
holding her head and bathing her temples with vine- 
gar. He said hesitatingly: “Do you know?’ She 
murmured: “Yes, father.” But when she attempted 
to rise she found herself unable to do so, so intense 
was her agony. 

That very night she gave birth to a stillborn in- 
fant, a girl. 

Jeanne saw nothing of the funeral of Julien; she 
knew nothing of it. She merely noticed at the end 
of a day or two that Aunt Lison was back, and in 
her feverish dreams which haunted her she per- 
sistently sought to recall when the old maiden lady 
had left “The Poplars,” at what period and under 
what circumstances. She could not make this out, 
even in her lucid moments, but she was certain of 
having seen her subsequent to the death of “little 
moiher.” , 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF PAUL 


Jeanrie did not leave her room for three months 
and was so wari and pale that no one thought she 
would recover. But she picked up by degrees. Little 
father and Aunt Lison never left her; they had both 
taken up their abode at “The Poplars.” The shock 
of Julien’s death had left her with a nervous malady. 
The slightest sound made her faint and she had 
lotig swoons from the most insignificant causes, 

She had never asked the details of Julien’s death. 
What did it matter to her? Did she not know 
enough already? Every one thought it was an acci- 
dent, but she knew better, and she kept to herself 
this secret which tortured her: the knowledge of 
his itifidelity and the remembrance of the abrupt and 
terrible visit of the comte on the day of the catas- 
trophe. 

And now she was filled with tender, sweet and 
melancholy recollections of the brief evidences of 
love shown her by her husband. She constantly 
thrilled at unexpected memories of him, and she 
seemed to see him as he was when they were be- 
trothed and as she had known him in the hours 
_ passed beneath the sunlight in Corsica. All his 
faults diminished, all his harshness vanished, his 
very infidelities appeared less glaring in the widen- 
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ing separation of the closed tomb. And Jeanne, 
pervaded by a sort of posthumous gratitude for this 
man who had held her in his arms, forgave all the 
suffering he had caused her, to remember only mo- 
ments of happiness they had passed together. Then, 
as time went on and month followed month, covering 
all her grief and reminiscences with forgetfulness, 
she devoted herself entirely to her son. 

He became the idol, the one thought of the three 
beings who surrounded him, and he ruled as a despot. 
A kind of jealousy even arose among his slaves. 
Jeanne watched with anxiety the great kisses he 
gave his grandfather after a ride on his knee, and 
Aunt Lison, neglected by him as she had been by 
every one else and treated often like a servant by 
this little tyrant who could scarcely speak as yet, 
would go to her room and weep as she compared the 
slight affection he showed her with the kisses he 
gave his mother and the baron. 

Two years passed quietly, and at the beginning of 
the third winter it was decided that they should go 
to Rouen to live until spring, and the whole family 
set out. But on their arrival in the old damp house, 
that had been shut up for some time, Paul had such 
a severe attack of bronchitis that his three relatives 
in despair declared that he could not do without the 
air of “The Poplars.” They took him back there 
and he got well. 

Then began a series of quiet, monotonous years. 
Always around the little one, they went into raptures 
at everything he did. His mother called him Poulet, 
and as he could not pronounce the word, he said 
“Pol,” which amused them immensely, and the nick- 
name of “Poulet” stuck to him. 
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The favorite occupation of his “three mothers,” as 
the baron called his relatives, was to see how much 
he had grown, and for this purpose they made little 
notches in the casing of the drawing-room door, 
showing his progress from month to month. This 
ladder was called “Poulet’s ladder,” and was an im- 
portant affair. 

A new individual began to play a part in the 
affairs of the household—the dog “Massacre,” who 
became Paul’s inseparable companion. 

Rare visits were exchanged with the Brisevilles 
and the Couteliers. The mayor and the doctor alone 
were regular visitors. Since the episode of the 
mother dog and the suspicion Jeanne had entertained 
of the priest on the occasion of the terrible death of 
the comtesse and Julien, Jeanne had not entered the 
church, angry with a divinity that could tolerate such 
ministers. 

The church was deserted and the priest came to 
be looked on as a sorcerer because he had, so they 
said, driven out an evil spirit from a woman who 
was possessed, and although fearing him the peas- 
ants came to respect him for this occult power as 
well as for the unimpeachable austerity of his life. 

When he met Jeanne he never spoke. This con- 
dition of affairs distressed Aunt Lison, and when 
she was alone, quite alone with Paul, she talked to 
him about God, telling him the wonderful stories of 
the early history of the world. But when she told 
him that he must love Him very much, the child 
would say: “Where is He, auntie?’ “Up there,” 
she would say, pointing to the sky; “up there, Poulet, 
but do not say so.” She was afraid of the baron. 

One day, however, Poulet said to her: “God is 
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everywhere, but He is not in church.” He had told 
his grandfather of his aunt’s wonderful revelations. 

When Paul was twelve years old a great difficulty 
arose on the subject of his first communion. 

Lison came to Jeanne one morning and told her 
that the little fellow should no longer be kept with- 
out religious instruction and from his religious 
duties. His mother, troubled and undecided, hesi- 
tated, saying that there was time enough. But a 
month later, as she was returning a call at the Brise- 
villes’, the comtesse asked her casually if Paul was 
going to make his first communion that year. Jeanne, 
unprepared for this, answered, “Yes,” and this sim- 
ple word decided her, and without saying a word to 
_ her father, she asked Aunt Lison to take the boy to 
the catechism class. 

All went well for a month, but one day Paul came 
home with a hoarseness and the following day he 
coughed. On inquiry his mother learned that the 
priest had sent him to wait till the lesson was over 
at the door of the church, where there was a draught, 
because he had misbehaved. So she kept him at 
home and taught him herself. But the Abbé Tobiac, 
despite Aunt Lison’s entreaties, refused to admit him 
as a communicant on the ground that he was not 
thoroughly taught. 

The same thing occurred the following year, and 
the baron angrily swore that the child did not need 
to believe all that tomfoolery, so it was decided that 
he should be brought up as a Christian, but not as 
an active Catholic, and when he came of age he 
could believe as he pleased. 

The Brisevilles ceased to call on her and Jeanne 
_ was surprised, knowing the punctiliousness of these 
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neighbors in returning calls, but the Marquise de 
Coutelier haughtily told her the reason. Considering 
herself, in virtue of her husband’s rank and fortune, 
a sort of queen of the Norman nobility, the marquise 
ruled as a queen, said what she thought, was gracious 
or the reverse as occasion demanded, admonishing, 
restoring to favor, congratulating whenever she saw 
fit. So when Jeanne came to see her, this lady, after 
a few chilling remarks, said drily: “Society is di- 
vided into two classes: those who believe in God 
and those who do not believe in Him. The former, 
even the humblest, are our friends, our equals; the 
latter are nothing to us.” 

Jeanne, perceiving the insinuation, replied: “But 
may one not believe in God without going to 
church P” 

“No, madame,” answered the marquise. “The 
faithful go to worship God in His church, just as 
one goes to see people in their homes.” 

Jeanne, hurt, replied: “God is everywhere, ma- 
dame. As for me, who believes from the bottom of 
my heart in His goodness; I no longer feel His pres- 
ence when certain priests come between Him 
and me.” 

The marquise rose. “The priest is the standard 
bearer of the Church, madame. Whoever does not 
follow the standard is opposel to Him and opposed 
to us.” 

Jeanne had risen in her turn and said, trembling: 
“You believe, madame, in a partisan God. I believe 
in the God of upright people.” She bowed and 
took her leave. 

The peasants also blamed her among themselves 
for not having let Poulet make his first communion. 
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They themselves never attended service or took the 
sacrament unless it might be at Easter, according to 
the rule ordained by the Church; but for boys it 
was quite another thing, and they would have all 
shrunk in horror at the audacity of bringing up a 
child outside this recognized law, for religion is re- 
ligion. 

She saw how they felt and was indignant at heart 
at all these discriminations, all these compromises 
with conscience, this general fear of everything, the 
real cowardice of ail hearts and the mask of respecta- 
bility assumed in public. 

The baron took charge of Paul’s studies and made 
him study Latin, his mother merely saying: “Above 
all things, do not get over tired.” 

As soon as the boy was at liberty he went down to 

work in the garden with his mother and his aunt. 
_ He now loved to dig in the ground, and all three 
planted young trees in the spring, sowed seed and 
watched it growing with the deepest interest, pruned 
branches and cut flowers for bouquets. 

Poulet was almost fifteen, but was a mere child in 
intelligence, ignorant, silly, suppressed between pet- 
ticoat government and this kind old man who be- 
longed to another century. 

One evening the baron spoke of college, and 
Jeanne at once began to sob. Aunt Lison timidly 
remained in a dark corner. 

“Why does he need to know so much?” asked his 
mother. “We will make a gentleman farmer of him. 
He can cultivate his land, as many of the nobility 
do. He will live and grow old happily in this house, 
where we have lived before him and where we shall 
die. What more can one do?” 
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But the baron shook his head. “What would you 
say to him if he should say to you when he is twenty- 
five: ‘I amount to nothing, I know nothing, all 
through your fault, the fault of your maternal selfish- 
ness. I feel that I am incapable of working, of mak- 
ing something of myself, and yet I was not intended 
for a secluded, simple life, lonely enough to kill one, 
to which I have been condemned by your short- 
sighted affection.’ ”’ 

She was weeping and said entreatingly: “Tell me, 
Poulet, you will not reproach me for having loved 
you too well?” And the big boy, in surprise, prom- 
ised that he never would. “Swear it,’ she said. 
“Yes, mamma.” “You want to stay here, don’t 
your” “Yes, mamma.” 

Then the baron spoke up loud and decidedly: 
“Jeanne, you have no right to make disposition of 
this life. What you are doing is cowardly and al- 
most criminal; you are sacrificing your child to your 
own private happiness.” 

She hid her face in her hands, sobbing convul- 
sively, and stammered out amid her tears: “I have 
been so unhappy—so unhappy! Now, just as I am 
living peacefully with him, they want to take him 
away from me. What will become of me now—all 
by myself?” Her father rose and, sitting down be- 
side her, put his arms round her. “And how about 
me, Jeanne?” 

She put her arms suddenly round his neck, gave 
him a hearty kiss and with her voice full of tears, 
she said: “Yes, you are right perhaps, little father. 
I was foolish, but I have suffered so much. I am 
quite willing he should go to college.” 

And without knowing exactly what they were 
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going to do with him, Poulet in his turn began to 
weep. 

Then the three mothers began to kiss him and pet 
him and encourage him. When they retired to their 
rooms it was with a weight at their hearts, and they 
all wept, even the baron, who had restrained himself 
up to that. 

It was decided that when the term began to put 
the young boy to school at Havre, and during the 
summer he was petted more than ever; his mother 
sighed often as she thought of the separation. She 
prepared his wardrobe as if he were going to under- 
take a ten years’ voyage. One October morning, 
after a sleepless night, the two women and the baron 
got into the carriage with him and set out on their 
journey. 

They had previously selected his place in the dor- 
mitory and his desk in the school room. Jeanne, 
aided by Aunt Lison, spent the whole day in arrang- 
ing his clothes in his little wardrobe. As it did not 
hold a quarter of what they had brought, she went to 
look for the superintendent to ask for another. The 
treasurer was called, but he pointed out that all that 
amount of clothing would only be in the way and 
would never be needed, and he refused, on behalf of 
the directors, to let her have another chest of draw- 
ers. Jeanne, much annoyed, decided to hire a room 
in a small neighboring hotel, begging the proprietor 
to go himself and take Poulet whatever he required 
as soon as the boy asked for it. 

They then took a walk on the pier to look at the 
ships coming and going. They went into a restau- 
rant to dine, but they were none of them able to eat, 
and looked at one another with moistened eyes as the 
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dishes were brought on and taken away almost un- 
touched. 

They now returned slowly toward the school. Boys 
of all ages were arriving from all quarters, accom- 
panied by their families or by servants. Many of 
them were crying. 

Jeanne held Poulet in a long embrace, while Aunt 
Lison remained in the background, her face hidden 
in her handkerchief. The baron, however, who was 
becoming affected, cut short the adieus by dragging 
his daughter away. They got into the carriage and 
went back through the darkness to “The Poplars,” 
the silence being broken by an occasional sob. 

Jeanne wept all the following day and on the day 
after drove to Havre in the phaeton. Poulet seemed 
to have become reconciled to the separation. For 
the first time in his life he now had playmates, and in 
his anxiety to join them he could scarcely sit still 
on his chair when his mother called. She continued 
her visits to him every other day and called to take 
him home on Sundays. Not knowing what to do 
with herself while school was in session until recrea- 
tion time, she would remain sitting in the reception 
room, not having the strength or the courage to go 
very far from the school. The superintendent sent 
to ask her to come to his office and begged her not 
to come so frequently. She paid no attention to his 
request. He therefore informed her that if she con- 
tinued to prevent her son from taking his recreation 
at the usual hours, obliging him to work without a 
change of occupation, they would be forced to send 
him back home again, and the baron was also noti- 
fied to the same effect. She was consequently 
watched like a prisoner at “The Poplars.” 
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She became restless and worried and would ramble 
about for whole days in the country, accompanied 
only by Massacre, dreaming as*she walked along. 
Sometimes she would remain seated for a whole 
afternoon, looking out at the sea from the top of the 
cliff; at other times she would go down to Yport 
through the wood, going over the ground of her for- 
mer walks, the memory of which haunted her. How 
long ago—how long ago it was—the time when she 
had gone over these same paths as a young girl, 
carried away by her dreams. 

Poulet was not very industrious at school; he was 
kept two years in the fourth form. The third year’s 
work was only tolerable and he had to begin the 
second over again, so that he was in rhetoric when 
he was twenty. 

He was now a big, fair young man, with downy 
whiskers and a faint sign of a mustache. He now 
came home to “The Poplars” every Sunday, riding 
over in a couple of hours, his mother, Aunt Lison 
and the baron starting out early to go and meet him. 

Although he was a head taller than his mother, 
she always treated him as though he were a child, 
and when he returned to school in the evening she 
would charge him anxiously not to go too fast and 
to think of his poor mother, who would break her 
heart if anything happened to him. 

One Saturday morning she received a letter from 
Paul, saying that he would not be home on the fol- 
lowing day because some friends had arranged an 
excursion and had invited him. She was tormented 
with anxiety all day Sunday, as though she dreaded 
some misfortune, and on Thursday, as she could 
endure it no longer, she set out for Havre. 
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He seemed to be changed, though she could not 
have told in what manner. He appeared excited 
and his voice seemed deeper. And suddenly, as 
though it were the mest natural thing in the world, 
he said: “I say, mother, as long as you have come 
to-day, I want to tell you that I will not be at “The 
Poplars’ next Sunday, for we are going to have 
another excursion.” 

She was amazed, smothering, as if he had an- 
nounced his departure for America. At last, recov- 
ering herself, she said: “Oh, Poulet, what is the 
matter with you? Tell me what is going on.” 

He began to laugh, and kissing her, replied: 

“Why, nothing, nothing, mamma. I am going to 
have a good time with my friends; I am just at that 
age.” 
_ She had nothing to say, but when she was alone 
in the carriage all manner of ideas came into her 
mind. She no longer recognized him, her Poulet, 
her little Poulet of former days. She felt for the 
first time that he was grown up, that he no longer 
belonged to her, that he was going to live his life 
without troubling himself about the old people. It 
seemed to her that one day had wrought this change 
in him. Was it possible that this was her son, her 
poor little boy who had helped her to replant the 
lettuce, this great big bearded youth who had a will 
of his own! 

For three months Paul came home only occasion- 
ally, and always seemed impatient to get away again, 
trying to steal off an hour earlier each evening. 
Jeanne was alarmed, but the baron consoled her, 
saying: “Let him alone; the boy is twenty years 
old.” 
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One morning, however, an old man, poorly 
dressed, inquired in German-French for ‘“Matame 
la Vicomtesse,” and after many ceremonious bows, 
he drew from his pocket a dilapidated pocketbook, 
saying: “Che un betit bapier bour fous,” and un- 
folding as he handed it to her a piece of greasy 
paper. She read and reread it, looked at the Jew, 
read it over again and asked: “What does it mean?” 

He obsequiously explained: “JI will tell you. 
Your son needed a little money, and as I knew that 
you are a good mother, I lent him a trifle to help 
him out.” | 

Jeanne was trembling. “But why did he not ask 
me?” The Jew explained at length that it was a 
question of a debt that must be paid before noon the 
following day; that Paul not being of age, no one 
would have lent him anything, and that his “honor 
would have been compromised” without this little 
service that he had rendered the young man. 

Jeanne tried to call the baron, but had not the 
strength to rise, she was so overcome by emotion. 
At length she said to the usurer: “Would you have 
the kindness to ring the bell?” 

He hesitated, fearing some trap, and then stam- 
mered out: “If I am intruding, I will call again.” 
She shook her head in the negative. He then rang, 
and they waited in silence, sitting opposite each 
other. 

When the baron came in he understood the situ- 
ation at once. The note was for fifteen hundred 
francs. He paid one thousand, saying close to the 
man’s face: “And on no account come back.” The 
other thanked him and went his way. 

The baron and Jeanne set out at once for Havre. 
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On reaching the college they learned that Paul had 
not been there for a month. The principal had re- 
ceived four letters signed by Jeanne saying that his 
pupil was not well and then to tell how he was get- 
ting along. Each letter was accompanied by a doc- 
tor’s certificate. They were, of course, all forged. 
They were all dumbfounded, and stood there look- 
ing at each other. 

The principal, very much worried, took them to 
the commissary of police. Jeanne and her father 
stayed at a hotel that night. The following day the 
young man was found in the apartment of a courte- 
san of the town. His grandfather and mother took 
him back to “The Poplars” and not a word was ex- 
changed between them during the whole journey. 

A week later they discovered that he had con- 
tracted fifteen thousand francs’ worth of debts 
within the last three months. His creditors had not 
come forward at first, knowing that he would soon 
be of age. 

They entered into no discussion about it, hoping 
to win him back by gentleness. They gave him 
dainty food, petted him, spoiled him. It was spring 
and they hired a boat for him at Yport, in spite of 
Jeanne’s fears, so that he might amuse himself on 
the water. 

They would not let him have a horse, for fear he 
should ride to Havre. 

He was there with nothing to do and became 
irritable and occasionally brutally so. The baron 
was worried at the discontinuance of his studies. 
Jeanne, distracted at the idea of a separation, asked 
herself what they could do with him. 

One evening he did not come home. They learned 
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that he had gone out in a boat with two sailors. His 
mother, beside herself with anxiety, went down to 
Yport without a hat in the dark. Some men were 
on the beach, waiting for the boat to come in. 
There was a light on board an incoming boat, but 
Paul was not on board. He had made them take 
him to Havre. 

The police sought him in vain; he could not be 
found. The woman with whom he had been found 
the first time had also disappeared without leaving 
any trace; her furniture was sold and her rent paid. 
In Paul’s room at “The Poplars” were found two 
letters from this person, who seemed to be madly in 
love with him. She spoke of a voyage to England, 
having, she said, obtained the necessary funds. 

The three dwellers in the chateau lived silently 
and drearily, their minds tortured by all kinds of 
suppositions. Jeanne’s hair, which had become gray, 
now turned perfectly white. She asked in her inno- 
cence why fate had thus afflicted her. 

She received a letter from the Abbé Tolbiac: 
“Madame, the hand of God is weighing heavily on 
you. You refused Him your child; He took him 
from you in His turn to cast him into the hands of 
a prostitute. Will not you open your eyes at this 
lesson from Heaven? God’s mercy is infinite. Per- 
haps He may pardon you if you return and fall on 
your knees before Him. I am His humble servant. 
I will open to you the door of His dwelling when 
you come and knock at it.” 

She sat a long time with this letter on her lap. 
Perhaps it was true what the priest said. And all 
her religious doubts began to torment her conscience. 
And in her cowardly hesitation, which drives to 
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church the doubting, the sorrowful, she went fur- 
tively one evening at twilight to the parsonage, and 
kneeling at the feet of the thin abbé, begged for 
absolution. ) 

He promised her a conditional pardon, as God 
could not pour down all His favors on a roof that 
sheltered a man like the baron. “You will soon feel 
the effects of the divine mercy,” he declared. 

Two days later she did, indeed, receive a letter 
from her son, and in her discouragement and grief 
she looked upon this as the commencement of the 
consolation promised her by the abbé. The letter 
ran: 


“MY DEAR MAMMA: Do not be uneasy. I am_in Lon- 
don, in good health, in very great need of money. We have 
not a sou left, and we do not have anything to eat some days. 
The one who is with me, and whom I love with all my heart, 
has spent all that she had so as not to leave me—five thousand 
francs—and you see that I am bound in honor to return her 
this sum in the first place. So I wish you would be kind 
enough to advance me fifteen thousand francs of papa’s for- 
tune, for I shall soon be of age. This will help me out of very 
serious difficulties. 

“‘Good-by, my dear mamma. I embrace you with all my heart, 
and also grandfather and Aunt Lison. I hope to see you soon. 

‘““Your son, 
: “VICOMTE PAUL DE LAMARE.” 


He had written to her! He had not forgotten her 
then. She did not care anything about his asking 
for money! She would send him some as long as 
he had none. What did money matter? He had 
written to her! And she ran, weeping for joy, to 
show this letter to the baron. Aunt Lison was called 
and read over word by word this paper that told of 
him. They discussed each sentence. 

Jeanne, jumping from the most complete despair 
to a kind of intoxication of hope, took Paul’s part. 
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“He will come back, he will come back as he has 
written.” | 

The baron, more calm, said: “All the same he 
left us for that creature, so he must love her better 
than us, as he did not hesitate about it.” 

A sudden and frightful pang struck Jeanne’s heart, 
and immediately she was filled with hatred of this 
woman who had stolen her son from her, an unap- 
peasable, savage hate, the hatred of a jealous mother. 
Until now all her thoughts had been given to Paul. 
She scarcely took into consideration that a girl had 
been the cause of his vagaries. But the baron’s 
words had suddenly brought before her this rival, 
had revealed her fatal power, and she felt that be- 
tween herself and this woman a struggle was about 
to begin, and she also felt that she would rather lose 
her son than share his affection with another. And 
all her joy was at an end. 

They sent him the fifteen thousand francs and 
heard nothing more from him for five months. 

Then a business man came to settle the details 
of Julien’s inheritance. Jeanne and the baron 
handed over the accounts without any discussion, 
even giving up the interest that should come to his 
mother. When Paul came back to Paris he had a 
hundred and twenty thousand francs. He then 
wrote four letters in six months, giving his news in 
concise terms and ending the letters with coldly 
affectionate expressions. “I am working,” he said; 
“T have obtained a position on the stock exchange. 
I hope to go and embrace you at “The Poplars’ 
some day, my dear parents.” 

He did not mention his companion, and this si- 
lence implied more than if he had filled four pages 
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with news of her. Jeanne, in these cold letters, felt 
this woman in ambush, the implacable, eternal enemy 
of mothers, the courtesan. 

The three lonely beings discussed the best plan to 
follow in order to rescue Paul, but could decide on 
nothing. A voyage to Paris? What good would 
it do? 

“Let his passion exhaust itself. He will come 
back then of his own accord,” said the baron. 

Some time passed without any further news. But 
one morning they were terrified at the receipt of a 
despairing letter: 


“MY POOR MAMMA: T am lost. There is nothing left 
for me to do but to blow out my brains unless you come to 
my aid. A _ speculation that gave every prospect of success 
has fallen through, and I am eighty-five thousand dollars in 
debt. I shall be dishonored if I do not pay up—ruined—and it 
will henceforth be impossible for me to do anything. I am 
lost. I repeat that I would rather blow out my brains than 
undergo this disgrace. I should have done so already, probably, 
but for the encouragement of a woman of whom I never speak 
to you, and who is my providence. 

“TI embrace you from the bottom of my heart, my dear 
mamma—perhaps for the last time. Good-by. <pAUT.” 


A package of business papers accompanying the 
letter gave the details of the failure. 

The baron answered by return mail that they 
would see what could be done. Then he set out for 
Havre to get advice and he mortgaged some property 
to raise the money which was sent to Paul. 

The young man wrote three letters full of the 
most heartfelt thanks and passionate affection, say- 
ing he was coming home at once to see his dear 
parents. 

But he did not come. 

A whole year passed. Jeanne and the baron were 
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about to set out for Paris to try and make a last 
effort, when they received a line to say that he was 
in London again, setting an enterprise on foot in 
connection with steamboats under the name of “Paul 
de Lamare & Co.” He wrote: “This will give me an 
assured fortune, and perhaps great wealth, and I am 
risking nothing. You can see at once what a splen- 
did thing it is. When I see you again I shall have a 
fine position in society. There is nothing but busi- 
ness these days to help you out of difficulties.” 

Three months later the steamboat company failed 
and the manager was being sought for on account 
of certain irregularities in business methods. Jeanne 
had a nervous attack that lasted several hours and 
then she took to her bed. 

The baron again went to Havre to make inquiries, 
saw some lawyers, some business men, some solici- 
tors and bailiffs and found that the liabilities of the 
De Lamare concern were two hundred and thirty-five 
thousand francs, and he once more mortgaged some 
property. The chateau of “The Poplars” and the 
two farms and all that went with them were mort- 
gaged for a large sum. 

One evening as he was arranging the final details 
in the office of a business man, he fell over on the 
floor with a stroke of apoplexy. 

A man was sent on horseback to notify Jeanne, 
but when she arrived he was dead. 

She took his body back to “The Poplars,” so over- 
come that her grief was numbness rather than de- 
spair. 

Abbé Tolbiac refused to permit the body to be 
brought to the church, despite the distracted en- 
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treaties of the two women. The baron was interred 
at twilight without any religious ceremony. 

Paul learned of the event through one of the men 
who was settling up his affairs. He was still in hid- 
ing in England. He wrote to make excuses for not 
having come home, saying that he had learned of his 
grandfather’s death too late. “However, now that 
you have helped me out of my difficulties, my dear 
mamma, I shall go back to France ‘and hope to em- 
brace you soon.” 

Jeanne was so crushed in spirit that she appeared 
not to understand anything. Toward the end of the 
winter Aunt Lison, who was now sixty-eight, had 
an attack of bronchitis that developed into pneu- 
monia, and she died quietly, murmuring with her 
last breath: “My poor little Jeanne, I will ask God 
to take pity on you.” 

Jeanne followed her to the grave, and as the earth 
fell on her coffin she sank to the ground, wishing 
that she might die also, so as not to suffer, to think. 
A strong peasant woman lifted her up and carried 
her away as if she had been a child. 

When she reached the chateau Jeanne, who had, 
spent the last five nights at Aunt Lison’s bedside, 
allowed herself to be put to bed without resistance 
by this unknown peasant woman, who handled her 
with gentleness and firmness, and she fell asleep 
from exhaustion, overcome with weariness and suf- 
fering. 

She awoke about the middle of the night. A night 
light was burning on the mantelpiece. A woman 
was asleep in her easy chair. Who was this woman? 
She did not recognize her, and leaning over the edge 
of her bed, she sought to examine her features by 
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the dim light of the wick floating in oil in a tumbler 
of water. 

It seemed to her that she had seen this face. But 
when, but where? The woman was sleeping peace- 
fully, her head to one side and her cap on the floor. 
She might be about forty or forty-five. She was 
stout, with a high color, squarely built and powerful. 
Her large hands hung down at either side of the 
chair. Her hair was turning gray. Jeanne looked 
at her fixedly, her mind in the disturbed condition of 
one awaking from a feverish sleep after a great 
sorrow. 

She had certainly seen this face! Was it in for- 
mer days? Was it of late years? She could not tell, 
and the idea distressed her, upset her nerves. She 
rose noiselessly to take another look at the sleeping 
woman, walking over on tiptoe. It was the woman 
who had lifted her up in the cemetery and then put 
her to bed. She remembered this confusedly. 

But had she met her elsewhere at some other time 
of her life or did she only imagine she recognized 
her amid the confused recollections of the day be- 
fore? And how did she come to be there in her room 
and why? 

The woman opened her eyes and, seeing Jeanne, 
she rose to her feet suddenly. They stood face to 
face, so close that they touched one another. The 
stranger said crossly: “What! are you up? You 
will be ill, getting up at this time of night. Go back 
to bed!” 

“Who are you?” asked Jeanne. 

But the woman, opening her arms, picked her up 
and carried her back to her bed with the strength of 
aman. And as she laid her down gently and drew 
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the covers over her, she leaned over close to Jeanne 
and, weeping as she did so, she kissed her passion- 
ately on the cheeks, her hair, her eyes, the tears 
falling on her face as she stammered out: “My poor 
mistress, Mam’zelle Jeanne, my poor mistress, don’t 
you recognize me?” 

“Rosalie, my girl!” cried Jeanne, throwing her 
arms round her neck and hugging her as she kissed 
her, and they sobbed together, clasped in each other’s 
arms. 

Rosalie was the first to regain her calmness. 
“Come,” she said, “you must be sensible and not 
catch cold.” And she covered her up warm and 
straightened the pillow under her former mistress’ 
head. The latter continued to sob, trembling all 
over at the recollections that were awakened in her 
mind. She finally inquired: “How did you come 
back, my poor girl?” 

“Pardi! do you suppose I was going to leave you 
all alone like that, now?” replied Rosalie. 

“Light a candle, so I may see you,” said Jeanne. 
And when the candle was brought to the bedside they 
looked at each other for some time without speaking 
a word. Then Jeanne, holding out her hand to her 
former maid, murmured: “I should not have recog- 
nized you, my girl, you have changed greatly; did 
you know it? But not as much as I have.” And 
Rosalie, looking at this white-haired woman, thin 
and faded, whom she had left a beautiful and fresh 
young woman, said: “That is true, you have 
changed, Madame Jeanne, and more than you should. 
But remember, however, that we have not seen each 
other for twenty-five years.” 

They were silent, thinking over the past. At 
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length Jeanne said hesitatingly: “Have you been | 
happy ?” 

Rosalie, fearful of awakening certain painful sou- 
venirs, stammered out: “Why—yes—yes—madame. 
' T have nothing much to complain of. I have been 
happier than you have—that is sure. There was 
only one thing that always weighed on my heart, 
and that was that I did not stay here——” And she 
stopped suddenly, sorry she had referred to that 
unintentionally. But Jeanne replied gently: “How 
could you help it, my girl? One cannot always do 
as they wish. You are a widow now, also, are you 
not?” Then her voice trembled with emotion as she 
said: “Have you other—other children?” 

“No, madame.” 

“And he—your—your boy—what has become of 
him? Has he turned out well?” 

“Yes, madame, he is a good boy and works in- 
dustriously. ‘He has been married for six months, 
and he can take my farm now, since I have come 
back to you.” 

Jeanne murmured in a trembling voice: “Then you 
will never leave me again, my girl?” 

‘‘No, indeed, madame, I have arranged all that.” 

Jeanne, in spite of herself, began to compare their 
lives, but without any bitterness, for she was now 
resigned to the unjust cruelty of fate. She said: 
“And your husband, how did he treat you?” 

“Oh, he was a good man, madame, and not lazy; 
he knew how to make money. He died of con- 
sumption.” 

Then Jeanne, sitting up in bed, filled with a long- 
ing to know more, said: “Come, tell me everything, 
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my girl, all about your life. It will do me good 
just now.” 

Rosalie, drawing up her chair, began to tell about 
herself, her home, her people, entering into those 
minute details dear to country people, describing her 
yard, laughing at some old recollection that re- 
minded her of good times she had had, and raising 
her voice by degrees like a farmer’s wife accustomed 
to command. She ended by saying: “Oh, I am well 
off now. I don’t have to worry.” Then she be- 
came confused again, and said in a lower tone: “It 
is to you that I owe it, anyhow; and you know I 
do not want any wages. No, indeed! No, indeed! 
And if you will not have it so, I will go.” 

Jeanne replied: “You do not mean that you are 
going to serve me for nothing?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed, madame. Money! You give 
me money! Why, I have almost as much as you. 
Do you know what is left to you will all your jum- 
ble of mortgages and borrowing, and interests un- 
paid which are mounting up every year? Do you 
know? No, is it not so? Well, then, I can prom- 
ise you that you have not even ten thousand francs 
income. Not ten thousand, do you understand? But 
I will settle all that for you, and very quickly.” 

She had begun talking loud again, carried away 
in her indignation at these interests left unpaid, at 
this threatening ruin. And as a faint, tender smile 
passed over the face of her mistress, she cried in a 
tone of annoyance: “You must not laugh, madame, 
for without money we are nothing but laborers.” 

Jeanne took hold of her hands and kept them in 
her own; then she said slowly, still full of the idea 
that haunted her: “Oh, I have had no luck, Every- 
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thing has gone against me. Fate has a grudge 
against my life.” 

But Rosalie shook her head: “You must not say 
that, madame. You married badly, that’s all. One 
should not marry like that, anyway, without know- 
ing anything about one’s intended.” 

And they went on talking about themselves just as 
two old friends might have done. 

The sun rose while they were still talking. 
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A NEW HOME 


In a week’s time Rosalie had taken absolute con- 
trol of everything and everyone in the chateau. 
Jeanne was quite resigned and obeyed passively. 
Weak and dragging her feet as she walked, as little 
mother had formerly done, she went out walking 
leaning on Rosalie’s arm, the latter lecturing her 
and consoling her with abrupt and tender words as 
they walked slowly along, treating her mistress as 
though she were a sick child. 

They always talked of bygone days, Jeanne with 
tears in her throat, and Rosalie in the quiet tone of 
a phlegmatic peasant. The servant kept referring 
to the subject of unpaid interests; and at last re- 
quested Jeanne to give her up all the business papers 
that Jeanne, in her ignorance of money matters, was 
hiding from her, out of consideration for her son. 

After that, for a week, Rosalie went to Fécamp 
every day to have matters explained to her by a 
lawyer whom she knew. 

One evening, after having put her mistress to bed, 
she sat down by the bedside and said abruptly : “Now 
that you are settled quietly, madame, we will have 
a chat.” And she told her exactly how matters 
stood. 

When everything was settled, there would be 
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about seven thousand francs of income left, no 
more. 

“We cannot help it, my girl,” said Jeanne. “I feel 
that I shall not make old bones, and there will be 
quite enough for me.” 

But Rosalie was annoyed: “For you, madame, it 
might be; but M. Paul—will you leave nothing for 
him ?” 

Jeanne shuddered. “TI beg you not to mention him 
again. It hurts me too much to think about him.” 

“But I wish to speak about him, because you see 
you are not brave, Madame Jeanne. He does fool- 
ish things. Well! what of it? He will not do so al- 
ways; and then he will marry and have children. 
He will need money to bring them up. Pay attention 
to me: you must sell ‘The Poplars.’ ” 

Jeanne sprang up in a sitting posture. “Sell “The 

Poplars’! Do you mean it? Oh, never, never!” 
But Rosalie was not disturbed. “I tell you that 
you will sell the place, madame, because it must be 
done.” And then she explained her calculations, her 
plans, her reasons. 

Once they had sold “The Poplars” and the two 
farms belonging to it to a buyer whom she had 
found, they would keep four farms situated at St. 
Léonard, which, free of all mortgage, would bring 
in an income of eight thousand three hundred 
francs. They would set aside thirteen hundred 
francs a year for repairs and for the upkeep of the 
property; there would then remain seven thousand 
francs, five thousand of which would cover the an- 
nual expenditures and the other two thousand would 
be put away for a rainy day. 

She added: “All the rest has been squandered; 
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there is an end of it. And then I am to keep the 
key, you understand. As for M. Paul, he will have 
nothing left, nothing; he would take your last sou 
from you.” 

Jeanne, who was weeping silently, murmured: 

“But if he has nothing to eat?” 

“He can come and eat with us if he is hungry. 
There will always be a bed and some stew for him. 
Do you believe he would have acted as he has done 
if you had not given him a sou in the first place?” 

“But he was in debt, he would have been dis- 
graced.” 

“When you have nothing left, will that prevent 
him from making fresh debts? You have paid his 
debts, that is all right; but you will not pay any 
more; it is I who am telling you this. Now good- 
night, madame.” 

And she left the room. 

Jeanne did not sleep, she was so upset at the idea 
of selling “The Poplars,” of going away, of leaving 
this house to which all her life was linked. 

When Rosalie came into the room next morning 
she said to her: “My poor girl, I never could make 
up my mind to go away from here.” 

But the servant grew angry: “It will have to be, 
however, madame; the lawyer will soon be here with 
the man who wants to buy the chateau. Otherwise, 
in four years you will not have a rap left.” 

Jeanne was crushed, and repeated: “I could not 
do it; I never could.” 

An hour later the postman brought her a letter 
from Paul asking for ten thousand francs. What 
should she do? At her wit’s end, she consulted 
Rosalie, who threw up her hands, exclaiming: 
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“What was I telling you, madame? Ah! You would 
have been in a nice fix, both of you, if I had not 
come back.” And Jeanne, bending to her servant’s 
will, wrote as follows to the young man: 


“My Dear Son: I can do nothing more for you. 
You have ruined me; I am even obliged to sell “The 
Poplars.’ But never forget that I shall always have 
a home whenever you want to seek shelter with 
your old mother, to whom you have caused much 
suffering. JEANNE,” 


When the notary arrived with M. Jeoffrin, a re- 
tired sugar refiner, she received them herself, and 
invited them to look over the chateau. 

A month later, she signed a deed of sale, and also 
bought herself a little cottage in the neighborhood 
of Goderville, on the high road to Montiviliers, in 
the hamlet of Batteville. 

Then she walked up and down all alone until eve- 
ning, in little mother’s avenue, with a sore heart 
and troubled mind, bidding distracted and sobbing 
farewells to the landscape, the trees, the rustic 
bench under the plane tree, to all those things she 
knew so well and that seemed to have become part 
of her vision and her soul, the grove, the mound 
overlooking the plain, where she had so often sat, 
and from where she had seen the Comte de Four- 
ville running toward the sea on that terrible day 
of Julien’s death, to an old elm whose upper 
branches were missing, against which she had often 
leaned, and to all this familiar garden spot. 

Rosalie came out and took her by the arm to 
make her come into the house, 
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A tall young peasant of twenty-five was waiting 
outside the door. He greeted her in a friendly 
manner as if he had known her for some time: 
“Good-morning, Madame Jeanne. I hope you are 
well. Mother told me to come and heip you move. 
I would like to know what you are going to take 
away, seeing that I shall do it from time to time so 
as not to interfere with my farm work.” 

It was her maid’s son, Julien’s son, Paul’s brother. 

She felt as if her heart stopped beating; and yet 
she would have liked to embrace this young fellow. 

She looked at him, trying to find some resem- 
blance to her husband or to her son. He was ruddy, 
vigorous, with fair hair and his mother’s blue eyes. 
And yet he looked like Julien. In what way? How? 
She could not have told, but there was something 
like him in the whole makeup of his face. 

The young man resumed: “If you could show me 
at once, I should be much obliged.” 

But she had not yet decided what she was going 
to take with her, as her new home was very small; 
and she begged him to come back again at the end 
of the week. 

She was now entirely occupied with getting ready 
to move, which brought a little variety into her very 
dreary and hopeless life. She went from room to 
room, picking out the furniture which recalled epi- 
sodes in her life, old friends, as it were, who have 
a share in our life and almost of our being, whom 
we have known since childhood, and to which are 
linked our happy or sad recollections, dates in our 
history; silent companions of our sad or sombre 
hours, who have grown old and become worn at our 
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side, their covers torn in places, their joints shaky, 
their color faded. 

She selected them, one by one, sometimes hesi- 
tating and troubled, as if she were taking some im- 
portant step, changing her mind every instant, 
weighing the merits of two easy chairs or of some 
old writing-desk and an old work table. 

She opened the drawers, sought to recall things; 
then, when she had said to herself, ‘Yes, I will take 
this,” the article was taken down into the dining- 
room. 

She wished to keep all the furniture of her room, 
her bed, her tapestries, her clock, everything. 

She took away some of the parlor chairs, those 
that she had loved as a little child; the fox and the 
stork, the fox and the crow, the ant and the grass- 
hopper, and the melancholy heron. 

Then, while wandering about in all the corners 
of this dwelling she was going to forsake, she went 
one day up into the loft, where she was filled with 
amazement ; it was a chaos of articles of every kind, 
some broken, others tarnished only, others taken up 
there for no special reason probably, except that they 
were tired of them or that they had been replaced by 
others. She saw numberless knick-knacks that she 
remembered, and that had disappeared suddenly, 
trifles that she had handled, those old little insig- 
nificant articles that she had seen every day without 
noticing, but which now, discovered in this loft, as- 
sumed an importance as of forgotten relics, of 
friends that she had found again. 

She went from one to the other of them with a 
little pang, saying: “Why, it was I who broke that 
china cup a few evenings before my wedding. Ah! 
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there is mother’s little lantern and a cane that little 
father broke in trying to open the gate when the 
wood was swollen with the rain.” 

There were also a number of things that she did 
not remember that had belonged to her grandpar- 
ents or to their parents, dusty things that appeared 
to be exiled in a period that is not their own, and 
that looked sad at their abandonment, and whose his- 
tory, whose experiences no one knows, for they 
never saw those who chose them, bought ihem, 
owned them, and loved them; never knew the hands 
that had touched them familiarly, and the eyes that 
looked at them with delight. 

Jeanne examined carefully three-legged chairs to 
see if they recalled any memories, a copper warming 
pan, a damaged foot stove that she thought she re- 
membered, and a number of housekeeping utensils 
unfit for use. 

She then put together all the things she wished to 
take, and going downstairs, sent Rosalie up to get 
them. The servant indignantly refused to bring 
down “that rubbish.” But Jeanne, who had not much 
will left, held her own this time, and had to be 
obeyed. 

One morning the young farmer, Julien’s son, 
Denis Lecoq, came with his wagon for the first 
load. Rosalie went back with him in order to super- 
intend the unloading and placing of furniture where 
it was to stand. 

Rosalie had come back and was waiting for 
Jeanne, who had been out on the cliff. She was 
enchanted with the new house, declaring it was 
much more cheerful than this old box of a building, 
which was not even on the side of the road. 
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Jeanne wept all the evening. 

Ever since they heard that the chateau was sold, 
the farmers were not more civil to her than neces- 
sary, calling her among themselves “the crazy 
woman,” without knowing exactly why, but doubt- 
less because they guessed with their animal instinct 
at her morbid and increasing sentimentality, at all 
the disturbance of her poor mind that had undergone 
so much sorrow. 

The night before they left she chanced to go into 
the stable. A growl made her start. It was Mas- 
sacre, whom she had hardly thought of for months. 
Blind and paralyzed, having reached a great age 
for an animal, he existed in a straw bed, taken care 
of by Ludivine, who never forgot him. She took 
him in her arms, kissed him, and carried him into 
the house. As big as a barrel, he could scarcely 
carry himself along on his stiff legs, and he barkad 
like the wooden dogs that one gives to children. 

The day of departure finally came. Jeanne had 
slept in Julien’s old room, as hers was dismantled. 
She got up exhausted and short of breath as if she 
had been running. The carriage containing the 
trunks and the rest of the furniture was in the yard 
ready to start. Another two-wheeled vehicle was 
to take Jeanne and the servant. Old Simon and 
Ludivine were to stay until the arrival of a new 
proprietor, and then to go to some of their relations, 
Jeanne having provided a little income for them. 
They had also saved up some money, and being now 
very old and garrulous, they were not of much use 
in the house. Marius had long since married and 
left. 

About eight o’clock it began to rain, a fine icy 
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rain, driven by a light breeze. On the kitchen table 
some cups of café au lait were steaming. Jeanne sat 
down and sipped hers, then rising, she said, “Come 
along.” 

She put on her hat and shawl, and while Rosalie 
was putting on her overshoes, she said in a choking 
voice: “Do you remember, my girl, how it rained 
when we left Rouen to come here?” 

As she said this, she put her two hands to her 
breast and fell over on her back, unconscious. She 
remained thus over an hour, apparently dead. Then 
she opened her eyes and was seized with convul- 
sions accompanied by floods of tears. 

When she was a little calmer she was so weak 
that she could not stand up, and Rosalie, fearing an- 
other attack if they delayed their departure, went to 
look for her son. They took her up and carried her 
to the carriage, placed her on the wooden bench 
covered with leather; and the old servant got in be- 
side her, wrapped her up with a big cloak, and 
holding an umbrella over her head, cried: “Quick, 
Denis, let us be off.” The young man climbed up 
beside his mother and whipped up the horse, whose 
jerky pace made the two women bounce about vig- 
orously. 

As they turned the corner to enter the village, 
they saw some one stalking along the road; it was 
Abbé Tolbiac, who seemed to be watching for them 
to go by. He stopped to let the carriage pass. He 
was holding up his cassock with one hand, to keep 
it out of the mud, and his thin legs, encased in black 
stockings, ended in a pair of enormous muddy 
shoes. 

Jeanne lowered her eyes so as not to meet his 
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glance, and Rosalie, who had heard all about him, 
flew into a rage. “Peasant! Peasant!” she mur- 
-mured; and then seizing her son’s hand: “Give him 
a good slash with the whip.” 

But the young man, just as they were passing the 
priest, made the wheel of the wagon, which was go- 
ing at full speed, sink into a rut, splashing the abbé 
with mud from head to foot. 

Rosalie was delighted and turned round to shake 
her fist at him, while the priest was wiping off the 
mud with his big handkerchief. 

All at once Jeanne exclaimed: “We have forgot- 
ten Massacre!” They stopped, and, getting down, 
Denis ran to fetch the dog, while Rosalie held the 
reins. He presently reappeared, carrying in his 
arms the shapeless and crippled animal, which he 
placed at the feet of the two women. | 
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CHAPTER XIII 
JEANNE IN PARIS 


Two hours later the carriage stopped at a little 
brick house built in the middle of a lot planted with 
pear trees at the side of the high road. 

Four trellised arbors covered with honeysuckle 
and clematis formed the four corners of the garden, 
which was divided into little beds of vegetables sep- 
arated by narrow paths bordered with fruit trees. 

A very high box hedge enclosed the whole prop- 
erty, which was separated by a field from the neigh- 
boring farm. There was a blacksmith’s shop about 
a hundred feet further along the road. There were 
no other houses within three-quarters of a mile. 

The house commanded a view of the level dis- 
trict of Caux, covered with farms surrounded by 
their four double rows of tall trees which enclosed 
the courtyard planted with apple trees. 

As soon as they reached the house, Jeanne wanted 
to rest; but Rosalie would not allow her to do so 
for fear she would begin to think of the past. 

The carpenter from Goderville was there, and 
they began at once to place the furniture that had 
already arrived while waiting for the last load. 
This required a good deal of thought and planning. 

At the end of an hour the wagon appeared at the 
gate and had to be unloaded in the rain. When night 
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fell the house was in utter disorder, with things 
piled up anyhow. Jeanne, tired out, fell asleep as 
soon as she got into bed. 

She had no time to mourn for some days, as there 
was so much to be done. She even took a certain 
pleasure in making her new house look pretty, the 
thought that her son would come back there haunt- 
ing her continually. The tapestries from her old 
room were hung in the dining-room, which also had 
to serve as a parlor; and she took special pains with 
“one of the two rooms on the first floor, which she 
thought of as “Poulet’s room.” 

She kept the other room herself, Rosalie sleeping 
above, next to the loft. The little house, furnished 
with care, was very pretty, and Jeanne was happy 
there at first, although she seemed to lack something, 
but she did not know what. 

One morning the lawyer’s clerk from Fécamp 
brought her three thousand six hundred francs, the 
price of the furniture left at “The Poplars,’ and 
valued by an upholsterer. She had a little thrill of 
pleasure at receiving this money, and as soon as 
the man had gone, she ran to put on her hat, so 
as to get to Goderville as quickly as possible to send 
Paul this unexpected sum. 

But as she was hurrying along the high road she 
met Rosalie coming from market. The servant sus- 
pected something, without at once guessing the 
facts; and when she discovered them, for Jeanne 
could hide nothing from her, she placed her basket 
on the ground that she might get angry with more 
comfort. 

She began to scold with her fists on her hips; 
then taking hold of her mistress with her right arm 
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and taking her basket in her left, and still fuming, 
she continued on her way to the house. 

As soon as they were in the house the servant 
asked to have the money handed over to her. Jeanne 
gave all but six hundred francs, which she held 
back; but Rosalie soon saw through her tricks, and 
she was obliged to hand it all over. However, she 
consented to her sending this amount to the young 
man. | 

A few days later he wrote: “You have rendered 
mé a great service, my dear mother, for we were in 
the greatest distress.” 

Jeanne, however, could not get accustomed to 
Batteville. It seemed to her as if she could not 
breathe as she did formerly, that she was mote. 
lonely, more deserted, more lost than ever. She 
went out for a walk, got as far as the hamlet of 
Verneuil, came back by the Trois-Mares, came home, 
then suddenly wanted to start out again, as if she 
had forgotten to go to the very place she intended. 

And every day she did the same thing without 
knowing why. But one evening a thought carne to 
her unconsciously which revealed to her the secret 
of her restlessness. She said as she was sifting 
down to dinner: “Oh, how I long to see the sea!” 

That was what she had missed so greatly, the sea, 
her big neighbor for twenty-five years, the sea with 
its salt air, its rages, its scolding voice, its strong 
breezes, the sea which she sought from her window 
at “The Poplars” every morning, whose air she 
breathed day and night, the sea which she felt close 
to her, which she had taken to loving unconsciously 
as she would a person. 

Winter was approaching, and Jeanne felt herself 
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overcome by an unconquerable discouragement. It 
was not one of those acute griefs which seemed to 
wring the heart, but a dreary, mournful sadness. 

Nothing roused her. No one paid any attention 
to her. The high road before her door stretched 
to right and left with hardly any passersby. Occa- 
sionally a dogcart passed rapidly, driven by a red- 
faced man, with his blouse puffed out by the wind, 
making a sort of blue balloon; sometimes a slow- 
moving wagon, or else two peasants, a man and a 
woman, who came near, passed by, and disappeared 
in the distance. 

As soon as the grass began to grow again, a young 
girl in a short skirt passed by the gate every morn- 
ing with two thin cows who browsed along the side 
of the road. She came back every evening with the 
same sleepy face, making a step every ten minutes 
as she walked behind the animals. 

Jeanne dreamed every night that she was still at 
“The Poplars.” She seemed to be there with father 
and little mother, and sometimes even with Aunt 
Lison. She did over again things forgotten and 
done with, thought she was supporting Madame 
Adelaide in her walk along the avenue. And each 
awakening was attended with tears. 

She thought continually of Paul, wondering what 
he was doing—how he was—whether he sometimes 
thought of her. As she walked slowly in the by- 
roads between the farms, she thought over all these 
things which tormented her, but above all else, she 
cherished an intense jealousy of the woman who 
had stolen her son from her. It was this hatred 
alone which prevented her from taking any steps, 
from going to look for him, to see him. It seemed 
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to her that she saw that woman standing on the 
doorsill asking : “What do you want here, madame?” 
Her mother’s pride revolted at the possibility of such 
a meeting. And her haughty pride of a good woman 
whose character is blameless made her all the more 
indignant at the cowardice of a man subjugated by 
an unworthy passion. 

When autumn returned with its long rains, its 
gray sky, its dark clouds, such a weariness of this 
kind of life came over her that she determined to 
make a great effort to get her Poulet back; he must 
have got over his infatuation by this time. 

She wrote him an imploring letter: 


“MY DEAR CHILD: I am going to entreat you to come 
back to me. Remember that I am old and delicate, all alone 
the whole year round except for a servant maid. I am now 
living in a little house on the main road. It is very lonely, 
but if you were here all would be different for me. I have 
only you in the world, and I have not seen you for seven 
years! You were my life, my dream, my only hope, my one 
love, and you failed me, you deserted me! 

“Oh, come back, my little Poulet—come and embrace me. 
Come back to your old mother, who holds out her despairing 


arms towards you. 
“JEANNE.” 


He replied a few days later: 


“MY DEAR MOTHER: I would ask nothing better than to 
go and see you, but I have not a penny. Send me some money 
and I will come. I wanted, in any case, to see you to talk to 
you about a plan that would make it possible for me to do 
as Lhe ask. 

“The disinterestedness and love of the one who has been 
my companion in the dark days through which I have passed 
can never be forgotten by me. It is not possible for me to 
remain any longer without publicly recognizing her love and 
her faithful devotion. She has very pleasing manners, which 
you would appreciate. She is also educated and reads a good 
deal. In fact, you cannot understand what she has been to me. 
I should be a brute if I did not show her my gratitude. I am 
going, therefore, to ask you to give me your permission to 
marry her. You will forgive all my follies and we will all live 
together in your new house. 
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“Tf you knew her you would at once give your consent. I 
can assure you that she is perfect and very distingué. You 


ee love her, I am sure. As for me, I could not live without 
er. 


“T shall expect your reply with impatience, my dear mother, 
and we both embrace you with all our heart. 
“Your son, 
“VICOMTE PAUL DE LAMARE.” 


Jeanne was crushed. She remained motionless, 
the letter on her lap, seeing through the cunning of 
this girl who had had such a hold on her son for 
so long, and had not let him come to see her once, 
biding her time until the despairing old mother 
could no longer resist the desire to clasp her son in 
her arms, and would weaken and grant all they 
asked. 

And grief at Paul’s persistent preference for this 
creature wrung her heart. She said: “He does not 
love me. He does not love me.” 

Rosalie just then entered the room. Jeanne fal- 
tered: “He wants to marry her now.” 

-The maid was startled. “Oh, madame, you will 
not allow that. M. Paul must not pick up that rub- 
bish.” | 

And Jeanne, overcome with emotion, but indig- 
nant, replied: “Never that, my girl. And as he will 
not come here, I am going to see him, myself, and 
we shall see which of us will carry the day.” 

She wrote at once to Paul to prepare him for her 
visit, and to arrange to meet him elsewhere than 
in the house inhabited by that baggage. 

While awaiting a reply she made her preparations 
for departure. Rosalie began to pack her mistress’ 
clothes in an old trunk, but as she was folding a 
dress, one of those she had worn in the country, 
she exclaimed: “Why, you have nothing to put on 
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your back. I will not allow you to go like that. You 
would be a disgrace to everyone; and the Parisian 
ladies would take you for a servant.” 

Jeanne let her have her own way, and the two 
women went together to Goderville to choose some 
material, which was given a dressmaker in the vil- 
lage. Then they went to the lawyer, M. Roussel, 
who spent a fortnight in the capital every year, in 
order to get some information; for Jeanne had 
not been in Paris for twenty-eight years. 

He gave them lots of advice on how to avoid be- 
ing run over, on methods of protecting yourself from 
thieves, advising her to sew her money up inside the 
lining of her coat, and to keep in her pocket only 
what she absolutely needed. He spoke at length 
about moderate priced restaurants, and mentioned 
two or three patronized by women, and told them 
that they might mention his name at the Hotel 
Normandie. 3 

Jeanne had never yet seen the railroad, though 
trains had been running between Paris and Havre 
for six years, and were revolutionizing the whole 
country. 

She received no answer from Paul, although she 
waited a week, then two weeks, going every morn- 
ing to meet the postman, asking him hesitatingly: 
“Is there anything for me, Pére Malandain?” And 
the man always replied in his hoarse voice: “Noth- 
ing again, my good lady.” 

It certainly must be this woman who was keeping 
Paul from writing. 

Jeanne, therefore, determined to set out at once. 
She wanted to take Rosalie with her, but the maid 
refused for fear of increasing the expense of the 
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journey. She did not allow her mistress to take 
more than three hundred francs, saying: “If you 
need more you can write to me and I will go to the 
lawyer and ask him to send it to you. If I give 
you any more, M. Paul will put it in his pocket.” 

One December morning Denis Lecoq came for 
them in his light wagon and took them to the sta- 
tion. Jeanne wept as she kissed Rosalie good-by, 
and got into the train. Rosalie was also affected 
and said: “Good-by, madame, bon voyage, and come 
back soon !” 

“Good-by, my girl.” 

A whistle and the train was off, beginning slowly 
and gradually going with a speed that terrified 
Jeanne. In her compartment there were two gen- 
tlemen leaning back in the two corners of the car- 
riage, 

She looked at the country as they swept past, the 
trees, the farms, the villages, feeling herself carried 
into a new life, into a new world that was no longer 
the life of her tranquil youth and of her present 
monotonous existence. 

She reached Paris that evening. A commission- 
aire took her trunk and she followed him in great 
fear, jostled by the crowd and not knowing how to 
make her way amid this mass of moving humanity, 
almost running to keep up with the man for fear of 
losing sight of him, 

On reaching the hotel she said at the desk: “I was 
recommended here by M. Roussel.” 

The proprietress, an immense woman with a 
serious face, who was seated at the desk, inquired: 

“Who is he—M. Roussel ?” 
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Jeanne replied in amazement: “Why, he is the law- 
yer at Goderville, who stops here every year.” 

“That’s very possible,” said the big woman, “but 
I do not know him. Do you wish a room?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

A boy took her satchel and led the way upstairs. 
She felt a pang at her heart. Sitting down at a lit- 
tle table she sent for some luncheon, as she had 
eaten nothing since daybreak. As she ate, she was 
thinking sadly of a thousand things, recalling her 
stay here on the return from her wedding journey, 
and the first indication of Julien’s character be- 
trayed while they were in Paris. But she was 
young then, and confident and brave. Now she felt 
old, embarrassed, even timid, weak and disturbed at 
trifles. When she had finished her luncheon she 
went over to the window and looked down on the 
street filled with people. She wished to go out, but 
was afraid to do so. She would surely get lost. 
She went to bed, but the noise, the feeling of being 
in a strange city, kept her awake. About two 
o’clock in the morning, just as she was dozing off, 
she heard a woman scream in an adjoining room; 
she sat up in bed and then she thought she heard 
aman laugh. As daylight dawned the thought of 
Paul came to her, and she dressed herself before it 
was light. 

Paul lived in the Rue du Sauvage, in the old town. 
She wante1 to go there on foot so as to carry out 
Rosalie’s economical advice. The weather was de- 
lightful, the air cold enough to make her skin tingle. 
People were hurrying along the sidewalks. She 
walked as fast as she could, according to directions 
given her, along a street, at the end of which she 
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was to turn to the right and then to the left, when 
she would come to a square where she must make 
fresh inquiries. She did not find the square, and 
went into a baker’s to ask her way, and he directed 
her differently. She started off again, went astray, 
inquired her way again, and finally got lost com- 
pletely. 

Half crazy, she now walked at random. She had 
made up her mind to call a cab, when she caught 
sight of the Seine. She then walked along the 
quays. 

After about an hour she found the Rue Sauvage, 
a sort of dark alley. She stopped at a door, so over- 
come that she could not move. 

He was there, in that house—Poulet. 

She felt her knees and hands trembling; but at 
last she entered the door, and walking along a pas- 
sage, saw the janitor’s quarters. She said, as she 
held out a piece of money: “Would you go up and 
tell M. Paul de Lamare that an old lady, a friend of 
his mother’s, is downstairs, and wishes to see him?” 

“He does not live here any longer, madame,” re- 
plied the janitor. 

A shudder went over her. She faltered: 

“Oh! Where—where is he living now?” 

“I do not know.” 

She grew dizzy as though she were about to fall 
over, and stood there for some moments without be- 
ing able to speak. At length, with a great effort, 
she collected her senses and murmured: 

“How long is it since he left?” 

“About two weeks ago. They went off like that, 
one evening, and never came back. They were in 
debt everywhere in the neighborhood, so you can un- 
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derstand that they did not care to leave their ad- 
dress.” 

Jeanne saw lights before her eyes, flashes of 
flame, as though a gun had been fired off in front of 
her eyes. But she had one fixed idea in her mind, 
and that sustained her, and kept her outwardly calm 
and rational. She wished to find Poulet and know 
all about him. 

“Then he said nothing when he was going away?” . 

“Nothing at all; they ran off to escape their debts, 
that’s all.” 

“But he surely sends someone to get his mail.” 

“More frequently than I send it. He never got 
more than ten letters a year. I took one up to them, 
however, two days before they left.” 

That was probably her letter. She said abruptly: 
“Listen! I am his mother, his own mother, and I 
have come to look for him. Here are ten francs for 
you. If you can get any news or any particulars 
about him, come and see me at the Hotel Normandie, 
Rue du Havre, and I will pay you well.” 

“You may count on me, madame,” he replied. 

She left him and began to walk away without car- 
ing whither she went. She hurried along as though 
she were on some important business, knocking up 
against people with packages; crossing the streets 
without paying attention to the approaching vehicles, 
and being sworn at by the drivers, stumbling on the 
curb of the sidewalk, and tearing along straight 
ahead in utter despair. 

All at once she found herself in a garden, and was 
so tired that she sat down on a bench to rest. She 
stayed there some time apparently, weeping without 
being conscious of it, for passersby stopped to look 
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at her. Then she felt very cold, and rose to go on 
her way; but her legs would scarcely carry her, she 
was so weak and distressed. 

She wanted to go into a restaurant and get a 
cup of bouillon, but a sort of shame, of fear, of 
modesty at her grief being observed held her back. 
She would pause at the door, look in, see all the peo- 
ple sitting at table eating, and would turn away, 
saying: “I will go into the next one.” But she had 
not the courage. 

Finally she went into a bakery and bought a cres- 
cent and ate it as she walked along. She was very 
thirsty, but did not know where to go to get some- 
thing to drink, so did without it. 

Presently she found herself in another garden sur- 
rounded by arcades. She recognized the Palais 
Royal, Being tired and warm, she sat down here for 
an hour or two. 

A crowd of people came in, a well-dressed crowd, 
chatting, smiling, bowing to each other, that happy 
crowd of beautiful women and wealthy men who live 
only for dress and amusement. Jeanne felt bewil- 
dered in the midst of this brilliant assemblage, and 
got up to make her escape. But suddenly the 
thought came to her that she might meet Paul in 
this place; and she began to wander about, looking 
into the faces, going and coming incessantly with 
her quick step from one end of the garden to the 
other. 

People turned round to look at her, others laughed 
as they pointed her out. She noticed it and fled, 
thinking that they were doubtless amused at her ap- 
pearance and at her dress of green plaid, selected by 
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Rosalie, and made according to her ideas by the 
dressmaker at Goderville. 

She no longer dared even to ask her way of pass- 
ersby, but at last she ventured to do so and found 
her way back to the hotel. 

The following day she went to the police depart- 
ment to ask them to look for her child. They could 
promise her nothing, but said they would do all they 
could. She wandered about the streets hoping that 
she might come across him. And she felt more alone 
in this bustling crowd, more lost, more wretched 
than in the lonely country. 

That evening when she came back to the hotel 
she was informed that a man had come to see her 
from M. Paul, and that he would come back again 
the following day. Her heart began to beat vio- 
lently and she never closed her eyes that night. If 
it should be he! Yes, it assuredly was, although she 
would not have recognized him from the description 
they gave her. 

About nine o’clock the following morning there 
was a knock at the door. She cried: “Come in!” 
ready to throw herself into certain outstretched 
arms. But an unknown person appeared; and while 
he excused himself for disturbing her, and explained 
his business, which was to collect a debt of Paul’s, 
she felt the tears beginning to overflow, and wiped 
them away with her finger before they fell on her 
cheeks. 

He had learned of her arrival through the janitor 
of the Rue Sauvage, and as he could not find the 
young man, he had come to see his mother. He 
handed her a paper, which she took without knowing 
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what she was doing and read the figures—ninety 
francs—which she paid without a word. 

She did not go out that day. 

The next day other creditors came. She gave 
them all that she had left except twenty francs and 
then wrote to Rosalie to explain matters to her. 

She passed her days wandering about, waiting for 
Rosalie’s answer, not knowing what to do, how to 
kill the melancholy, interminable hours, having no 
one to whom she could say an affectionate word, no 
one who knew her sorrow. She now longed to re- 
turn home to her little house at the side of the lonely 
high road. A few days before she thought she could 
not live there, she was so overcome with grief, and 
now she felt that she could never live anywhere else 
but there where her serious character had been 
formed. 

One evening the letter at last came, ae two 
hundred francs. Rosalie wrote: 


“MADAME JEANNE: Come back at once, for I. shall not 
send you any more. As for M. Paul, it is I who will go and 
get him when we know where he is. 


“With respect, your servant, 
“ROSALIE.” 


Jeanne set out for Batteville one very cold, snowy 
morning. 
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CHAPTER XIV > 
LIGHT AT EVENTIDE 


Jeanne never went out now, never stirred about. 
She rose at the same hour every day, looked out at 
the weather and then went downstairs and sat before 
the parlor fire. 

She would remain for days motionless, gazing into 
the fire, thinking of nothing in particular. It would 
grow dark before she stirred, except to put a fresh 
log on the fire. Rosalie would then bring in the lamp 
and exclaim: “Come, Madame Jeanne, you must stir 
about or you will have no appetite again this eve- 
ning.” 

She lived over the past, haunted by memories of 
her early life and her wedding journey down yonder 
in Corsica. Forgotten landscapes in that isle now 
rose before her in the blaze of the fire, and she re- 
called all the little details, all the little incidents, the 
faces she had seen down there. The head of the 
guide, Jean Ravoli, haunted her, and she sometimes 
seemed to hear his voice. 

Then she remembered the sweet years of Paul’s 
childhood, when they planted salad together and 
when she knelt in the thick grass beside Aunt Lison, 
each trying what.they could do to please the child, 
and her lips murmured: “Poulet, my little Poulet,” 
as thougk she were talking to him. Stopping at this 
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word, she would try to trace it, letter by letter, in 
space, sometimes for hours at a time, until she be- 
came confused and mixed up the letters and formed 
other words, and she became so nervous that she was 
almost crazy. , 

She had all the peculiarities of those who live a 
solitary life. The least thing out of its usual place 
irritated her. 

Rosalie often obliged her to walk and took her on 
the high road, but at the end of twenty minutes she 
declared she could not take another step and sat 
down .on the side of the road, 

She soon became averse to all movement and 
stayed in bed as late as possible, Since her child- 
hood she had retained one custom, that of rising the 
instant she had drunk her café au lait in the morning. 
But now she would lie down again and begin to 
dream, and as she was daily growing more lazy, 
Rosalie would come and oblige her to get up and 
almost force her to get dressed. 

She seemed no longer to have any will power, and 
each time the maid asked her a question or wanted 
her advice or opinion she would say: “Do as you 
think best, my girl.” 

She imagined herself pursued by some persistent 
ill luck and was like an oriental fatalist, and having 
seen her dreams all fade away and her hopes 
crushed, she would sometimes hesitate a whole day 
or longer before undertaking the simplest thing, for 
fear she might be on the wrong road and it would 
turn out badly. She kept repeating: “Talk of bad 
luck—I have never had any luck in life.” 

Then Rosalie would say: “What would you do if 
you had to work for your living, if you were obliged 
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to get up every morning at six o’clock to go out to 
your work? Many people have to do that, never- 
theless, and when they grow too old they die of 
want.” 

Jeanne replied: “Remember that I am all alone; 
that my son has deserted me.” And Rosalie would 
get very angry: “That’s another thing! Well, how 
about the sons who are drafted into the army and 
those who go to America?” 

America to her was an undefined country, where 
one went to make a fortune and whence one never 
returned. She continued: “There always comes a 
time when people have to part, for old people and 
young people are not made to live together.” And 
she added fiercely: “Well, what would you say if he 
were dead?” 

Jeanne had nothing more to say. 

One day in spring she had gone up to the loft to 
look for something and by chance opened a box con- 
taining old calendars which had been preserved 
after the manner of some country folks. 

She took them up and carried them downstairs. 
They were of all sizes, and she laid them out on the 
table in the parlor in regular order. Suddenly she 
spied the earliest, the one she had brought with her 
to “The Poplars.” She gazed at it for some time, at 
the days crossed off by her the morning she left 
Rouen, the day after she left the convent, and she 
wept slow, sorrowful tears, the tears of an old 
woman at sight of her wretched life spread out be- 
fore her on this table. 

One morning the maid came into her room earlier 
than usual, and placing the bowl of café au lait on 
the little stand beside her bed, she said: ‘Come, 
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drink it quickly. Denis is waiting for us at the door. 
We are going to “The Poplars,’ for I have some- 
thing to attend to down there.” 

Jeanne dressed herself with trembling hands, al- 
most fainting at the thought of seeing her dear home 
once more. 

The sky was cloudless and the nag, who was in- 
clined to be frisky, would suddenly start off at a 
gallop every now and then. As they entered the 
commune of Etouvent Jeanne’s heart beat so that 
she could hardly breathe. 

They unharnessed the horse at the Couillard place, 
and while Rosalie and her son were attending to 
their own affairs, the farmer and his wife offered 
to let Jeanne go over the chateau, as the proprietor 
was away and they had the keys. 

She went off alone, and when she reached the side 
of the chateau from which there was a view of the 
sea she turned round tc look. Nothing had changed 
on the outside. When’ she turned the heavy lock and 
went inside the first thing she did was to go up to 
her old room, which she did not recognize, as it had 
been newly papered and furnished. But the view 
from the window was the same, and she stood and 
gazed out at the landscape she had so loved. 

She then wandered all over the house, walking 
quietly all alone in this silent abode as though it were 
a cemetery. All her life was buried here. She went 
down to the drawing-room, which was dark with its 
closed shutters. As her eyes became accustomed to 
the dim light she recognized some of the old hang- 
ings. Two easy chairs were drawn up before the 
_ fire, as if some one had just left them, and as Jeanne 
stood there, full of old memories, she suddenly 
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seemed to see her father and mother sitting there, 
warming their feet at the fire. 

She started back in terror and knocked up against 
the edge of the door, against which she leaned to 
support herself, still staring at the armchairs. 

The vision had vanished. 

She remained bewildered for some minutes. Then 
she slowly recovered her composure and started to 
run away, for fear she might become insane. She 
chanced to look at the door against which she had 
been leaning and saw there “Poulet’s ladder.” 

All the little notches were there showing the age 
and growth of her child. Here was the baron’s 
writing, then hers, a little smaller, and then Aunt 
Lison’s rather shaky characters. And she seemed to 
see her boy of long ago with his fair hair standing 
before her, leaning his little forehead against the 
door while they measured his height. 

And she kissed the edge of the door in a frenzy of - 
affection. 

But some one was calling her outside. It was 
Rosalie’s voice: “Madame Jeanne, Madame Jeanne, 
they are waiting breakfast for you.” She went out 
in a dream and understood nothing of what they 
were saying to her. She ate what they gave her, 
heard them talking, but about what she knew not, 
let them kiss her on the cheeks and kissed them in 
return and then got into the carriage. 

When they lost sight of the chateau behind the 
tall trees she felt a wrench at her heart, convinced 
that she had bid a last farewell to her old home. 

When they reached Batteville and just as she was 
going into her new house, she saw something white 
under the door. It was a letter that the postman had 
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slipped under the door while she was out. She 
recognized Paul’s writing and opened it, trembling 
with anxiety. He wrote: 


“MY DEAR MOTHER: I have not written sooner because 
I did not wish you to make a useless journey to Paris when 
it was my place to go and see you. I am just now in great 
sorrow and in great straits. My wife is dying after giving birth 
to a little girl three days ago, and I have not one sou. I do 
not know what to do with the child, whom my janitor’s wife 
3 bringing oe on the bottle as well as she can, but I fear 

shali lose her. Could you not take charge of it? I ab- 
eee do not know what to do, and I have no money to 
put her out to nurse. Answer by return mail. 

“Your son, who loves you, 
“PAUL” 


Jeanne sank into a chair and had scarcely strength 
to call Rosalie. When the maid came into the room 
they read the letter over together and then remained 
silent for some time, face to face. 

At last Rosalie said: “I am going to fetch the 
little one, madame. We cannot leave it like that.” 

“Go, my girl,” replied Jeanne. 

Then they were silent until the maid said: “Put 
on your hat, madame, and we will go to Goderville 
to see the lawyer. If she is going to die, the other 
one, M. Paul must marry her for the little one’s 
sake later on.” 

Jeanne, without replying, put on her hat. A deep, 
inexpressible joy filled her heart, a treacherous joy 
that she sought to hide at any cost, one of those 
things of which one is ashamed, although cherishing 
it in one’s soul—her son’s sweetheart was going to 
die. 

The lawyer gave the servant minute instructions, 
making her repeat them several times. Then, sure 
that she could make no mistake, she said: “Do not 
be afraid. I will see to it now.” 
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She set out for Paris that very night. 

Jeanne passed two days in such a troubled condi- 
tion that she could not think. The third morning 
she received merely a line from Rosalie saying she 
would be back on the evening train. That was all. 

About three o’clock she drove in a neighbor’s light 
wagon to the station at Beuzeville to meet Rosalie. 

She stood on the platform, looking at the railroad 
track as it disappeared on the horizon. She looked 
at the clock. Ten minutes still—five minutes still— 
two minutes more. Then the hour of the train’s 
arrival, but it was not in sight. Presently, however, 
she saw a cloud of white smoke and gradually it 
drew up in the station. She looked anxiously and 
at last perceived Rosalie carrying a sort of white 
bundle in her arms. 

She wanted to go over toward her, but her knees 
seemed to grow weak and she was afraid of falling. 

But the maid had seen her and came forward with 
her usual calm manner and said: “How do you do, 
madame? Here I am back again, but not without 
some difficulty.” 

“Well?” faltered Jeanne. 

“Well,” answered Rosalie, “she died last night. 
They were married and here is the little girl.” And 
she held out the child, who could not be seen under 
her wraps. 

Jeanne took it mechanically and they left the sta- 
tion and got into the carriage. 

“M. Paul will come as soon as the funeral is over 
—to-morrow about this time, I believe,’ resumed 
Rosalie. 

Jeanne murmured “Paul” and then was silent. 

The wagon drove along rapidly, the peasant clack- 
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ing his tongue to urge on the horse. Jeanne looked 
straight ahead of her into the clear sky through 
which the swallows darted in curves. Suddenly she 
felt a gentle warmth striking through to her skin; it 
was the warmth of the little being who was asleep 
on her lap. 

Then she was overcome with an intense emotion, 
and uncovering gently the face of the sleeping in- 
fant, she raised it to her lips and kissed it passion- 
ately. 

But Rosalie, happy though grumpy, stopped her: 
“Come, come, Madame Jeanne, stop that; you will 
make it cry.” 

And then she added, probably in answer to her 
own thoughts: “Life, after all, is not as good or as 
bad as we believe it to be.” 


THE END 


SAINT ANTHONY 


HEY called him Saint Anthony, because his 

name was Anthony, and also, perhaps, be- 

cause he was a good fellow, jovial, a lover 

of practical jokes, a tremendous eater and a heavy 

drinker and a gay fellow, although he was sixty 
years old. 

He was a big peasant of the district of Caux, with 
a red face, large chest and stomach, and perched on 
two legs that seemed too slight for the bulk of his 
body. 

He was a widower and lived alone with his two 
men servants and a maid on his farm, which he con- 
ducted with shrewd economy. He was careful of 
his own interests, understood business and the rais- 
ing of cattle, and farming. His two sons and his 
three daughters, who had married well, were living 
in the neighborhood and came to dine with their 
father once a month. His vigor of body was famous 
in all the countryside. “He is as strong as Saint 
Anthony,” had become a kind of proverb. 

At the time of the Prussian invasion Saint An- 
thony, at the wine shop, promised to eat an army, for 
he was a braggart, like a true Norman, a bit of a 
coward and a blusterer. He banged his fist on the 
wooden table, making the cups and the brandy 
glasses dance, and cried with the assumed wrath of 
a good fellow, with a flushed face and a sly look in 
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his eye: “I shall have to eat some of them, nom de 
Dieu!” He reckoned that the Prussians would not 
come as far as Tanneville, but when he heard they 
were at Rautot he never went out of the house, and 
constantly watched the road from the little window 
of his kitchen, expecting at any moment to see the 
bayonets go by. 

One morning as he was eating his luncheon with 
the servants the door opened and the mayor of the 
commune, Maitre Chicot, appeared, followed by a 
soldier wearing a black copper-pointed helmet. 
Saint Anthony bounded to his feet and his servants 
all looked at him, expecting to see him slash the 
Prussian. But he merely shook hands with the 
mayor, who said: 

“Here is one for you, Saint Anthony. They came 
last night. Don’t do anything foolish, above all 
things, for they talked of shooting and burning 
everything if there is the slightest unpleasantness. 
I have given you warning. Give him something to 
eat; he looks like a good fellow. Good-day. I am 
going to call on the rest. There are enough for all,’ 
And he went out. 

Father Anthony, who had turned pale, looked at 
the Prussian. He was a big, young fellow with 
plump, white skin, blue eyes, fair hair, unshaven to 
his cheek bones, who looked stupid, timid and good. 
The shrewd Norman read him at once, and, reas- 
sured, he made him a sign to sit down. Then he 
said: “Will you take some soup?” 

The stranger did not understand. Anthony then 
became bolder, and pushing a plateful of soup right 
under his nose, he said: “Here, swallow that, big 
pig Ve 
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The soldier answered “Ya,” and began to eat 
greedily, while the farmer, triumphant, feeling he 
had regained his reputation, winked his eye at the 
servants, who were making strange grimaces, what 
with their terror and their desire to laugh. 

When the Prussian had devoured his soup, Saint 
Anthony gave him another plateful, which disap- 
peared in like manner; but he flinched at the third 
which the farmer tried to insist on his eating, say- 
ing: “Come, put that into your stomach; ’twill 
fatten you or it is your own fault, eh, pig!” 

The soldier, understanding only that they wanted 
to make him eat all his soup, laughed in a contented 
manner, making a sign to show that he could not 
hold any more. 

Then Saint Anthony, become quite familiar, 
tapped him on the’stomach, saying: “My, there is 
plenty in my pig’s belly!” But suddenly he began 
to writhe with laughter, unable to speak. An idea 
had struck him which made him choke with mirth. 
“That’s it, that’s it, Saint Anthony and his pig. 
There’s my pig!’ And the three servants burst out 
laughing in their turn. 

The old fellow was so pleased that he had the 
brandy brought in, good stuff, fil en dix, and treated 
every one. They clinked glasses with the Prussian, 
who clacked his tongue by way of flattery to show 
that he enjoyed it. And Saint Anthony exclaimed in 
his face: “Eh, is not that superfine? You don’t get 
anything like that in your home, pig!” 

From that time Father Anthony never went out 
without his Prussian. He had got what he wanted. 
This was his vengeance, the vengeance of an old 
rogue. And the whole countryside, which was in 
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terror, laughed to split its sides at Saint Anthony’s 
joke. Truly, there was no one like him when it 
came to humor. No one but he would have thought 
of a thing like that. He was a born joker! 

He went to see his neighbors every day, arm in 
arm with his German, whom he introduced in a 
jovial manner, tapping him on the shoulder: “See, 
here is my pig; look and see if he is not growing 
fat, the animal!” 

And the peasants would beam with smiles. “He 
is so comical, that reckless fellow, Antoine!” 

“T will sell him to you, Cesaire, for three pistoles” 
(thirty francs). 

“I will take him, Antoine, and I invite you to eat 
some black pudding.” 

“What I want is his feet.” 

“Feel his belly; you will see that it is all fat.” 

And they all winked at each other, but dared not 
laugh too loud, for fear the Prussian might finally 
suspect they were laughing at him. Anthony, alone 
growing bolder every day, pinched his thighs, ex- 
claiming, “Nothing but fat’; tapped him on the 
back, shouting, “That is all bacon’; lifted him up 
in his arms as an old Colossus that could have lifted 
an anvil, declaring, “He weighs six hundred and no 
waste.” 

He had got into the habit of making people offer 
his “pig” something to eat wherever they went to- 
gether. This was the chief pleasure, the great diver- 
sion every day. “Give him whatever you please, 
he will swallow everything.” And they offered the 
man bread and butter, potatoes, cold meat, chitter- 
lings, which caused the remark, “Some of your own, 
and choice ones.” 
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The soldier, stupid and gentle, ate from polite- 
ness, charmed at these attentions, making himself 
ill rather than refuse, and he was actually growing 
fat and his uniform becoming tight for him. This 
delighted Saint Anthony, who said: “You know, 
my pig, that we shall have to have another cage 
made for you.” 

They had, however, become the best friends in 
the world, and when the old fellow went to attend 
to his business in the neighborhood the Prussian 
accompanied him for the simple pleasure of being 
with him. 

The weather was severe; it was freezing hard. 
The terrible winter of 1870 seemed to bring all the 
scourges on France at one time. 

Father Antoine, who made provision beforehand, 
and took advantage of every opportunity, foreseeing 
that manure would be scarce for the spring farm- 
ing, bought from a neighbor who happened to be 
in need of money all that he had, and it was agreed 
that he should go every evening with his cart to 
get a load. 

So every day at twilight he set out for the farm 
of Haules, half a league distant, always accompa- 
nied by his “pig.” And each time it was a festival, 
feeding the animal. All the neighbors ran over 
there as they would go to high mass on Sunday. 

But the soldier began to suspect something, be 
mistrustful, and when they laughed too loud he 
would roll his eyes uneasily, and sometimes they 
lighted up with anger. 

One evening when he had eaten his fill he refused 
to swallow another morsel, and attempted to rise 
to leave the table. But Saint Anthony stopped him- 
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by a turn of the wrist and, placing his two power- 
ful hands on his shoulders, he sat him down again 
so roughly that the chair smashed under him. 

A wild burst of laughter broke forth, and An- 
thony, beaming, picked up his pig, acted as though 
he were dressing his wounds, and exclaimed: “Since 
you will not eat, you shall drink, nom de Dieu!” 
And they went to the wine shop to get some brandy. 

The soldier rolled his eyes, which had a wicked 
expression, but he drank, nevertheless; he drank as 
long as they wanted him, and Saint Anthony held 
his head to the great delight of his companions. 

The Norman, red as a tomato, his eyes abiaze, 
filled up the glasses and clinked, saying: ‘“Here’s 
to you!” And the Prussian, without speaking a 
word, poured down one after another glassfuls of 
cognac. 

It was a contest, a battle, a revenge! Who would 
drink the most, nom d’un nom! They could neither 
of them stand any more when the liter was emptied. 
But neither was conquered. They were tied, that 
was all, They would have to begin again the next 
day. 

They went out staggering and started for home, 
walking beside the dung cart which was drawn along 
slowly by two horses. 

Snow began to fall and the moonless night was 
sadly lighted by this dead whiteness on the plain. 
The men began to feel the cold, and this aggra- 
vated their intoxication. Saint Anthony, annoyed 
at not being the victor, amused himself by shoving 
his companion so as to make him fall over into 
the ditch, The other would dodge backwards, and 
each time he did he uttered some German expression 
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in an agry tone, which made the peasant roar with 
laughter. Finally the Prussian lost his temper, and 
just as Anthony was rolling towards him he re- 
sponded with such a terrific blow with his fist that 
the Colossus staggered. 

Then, excited by the brandy, the old man seized 
the pugilist round the waist, shook him for a few 
moments as he would have done with a little child, 
and pitched him at random to the other side of 
the road. Then, satisfied with this piece of work, 
he crossed his arms and began to laugh afresh. 

But the soldier picked himself up in a hurry, 
his head bare, his helmet having rolled off, and 
drawing his sword he rushed over to Father An- 
thony. 

When he saw him coming the peasant seized 
his whip by the top of the handle, his big holly wood 
whip, straight, strong and supple as the sinew of an 
Ox. 
The Prussian approached, his head down, making 
a lunge with his sword, sure of killing his adversary. 
But the old fellow, squarely hitting the blade, the 
point of which would have pierced his stomach, 
turned it aside, and with the butt end of the whip 
struck the soldier a sharp blow on the temple and 
he fell to the ground. 

Then he gazed aghast, stupefied with amazement, 
at the body, twitching convulsively at first and then 
lying prone and motionless. He bent over it, turned 
it on its back, and gazed at it for some time. The 
man’s eyes were closed, and blood trickled from 
a wound at the side of his forehead. Although it 
was dark, Father Anthony could distinguish the 
bloodstain on the white snow. 
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He remained there, at his wit’s end, while his cart 
continued slowly on its way. 

What was he to do? He would be shot! They 
would burn his farm, ruin his district! What should 
he do? What should he do? How could he hide. 
the body, conceal the fact of his death, deceive the 
Prussians? He heard voices in the distance, amid 
the utter stillness of the snow. All at once he 
roused himself, and picking up the helmet he placed 
it on his victim’s head. Then, seizing him round 
the body, he lifted him up in his arms, and thus 
running with him, he overtook his team, and threw 
the body on top of the manure. Once in his own 
house he would think up some plan. 

He walked slowly, racking his brain, but with- 
out result. He saw, he felt, that he was lost. He 
entered his courtyard. A light was shining in one 
of the attic windows; his maid was not asleep. He 
hastily backed his wagon to the edge of the manure 
hollow. He thought that by overturning the manure 
the body lying on top of it would fall into the ditch 
and be buried beneath it, and he dumped the cart. 

As he had foreseen, the man was buried beneath 
the manure. Anthony evened it down with his fork, 
which he stuck in the ground beside it. He called 
his stableman, told him to put up the horses, and 
went to his room. 

He went to bed, still thinking of what he had 
best do, but no ideas came to him. His apprehen- 
sion increased in the quiet of his room. They would 
shoot him! He was bathed in perspiration from 
fear, his teeth chattered, he rose shivering, not be- 
ing able to stay in bed. 

He went downstairs to the kitchen, took the bot- 
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tle of brandy from the sideboard and carried it 
upstairs. He drank two large glasses, one after 
another, adding a fresh intoxication to the late 
one, without quieting his mental anguish. He had 
done a pretty stroke of work, nom de Dieu, idiot! 

He paced up and down, trying to think of some 
stratagem, some explanations, some cunning trick, 
and from time to time he rinsed his mouth with 
a swallow of “fil en dix” to give him courage. 

But no ideas came to him, not one. 

Towards midnight his watch dog, a kind of cross 
wolf called “Devorant,” began to howl frantically. 
Father Anthony shuddered to the marrow of his 
bones, and each time the beast began his long and 
lugubrious wail the old man’s skin turned to goose 
flesh. 

He had sunk into a chair, his legs weak, stupefied, 
done up, waiting anxiously for “Devorant” to set 
up another howl, and starting convulsively from 
nervousness caused by terror. 

The clock downstairs struck five. The dog was 
still howling. The peasant was almost insane. He 
rose to go and let the dog loose, so that he should 
not hear him. He went downstairs, opened the hall 
door, and stepped out into the darkness. The snow 
was still falling. The earth was all white, the farm 
buildings standing out like black patches. He ap- 
proached the kennel. The dog was dragging at his 
chain. He unfastened it. “Devorant” gave a bound, 
then stopped short, his hair bristling, his legs rigid, 
his muzzle in the air, his nose pointed towards the 
manure heap. 

Saint Anthony, trembling from head to foot, fal- 
tered: 
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“What's the matter with you, you dirty hound?” 
and he walked a few steps forward, gazing at the 
indistinct outlines, the sombre shadow of the court- 
yard, 

Then he saw a form, the form of a man sitting 
on the manure heap! 

He gazed at it, paralyzed by fear, and breathing 
hard. But all at once he saw, close by, the handle 
of the manure fork which was sticking in the 
ground. He snatched it up and in one of those 
transports of fear that will make the greatest coward 
brave he rushed forward to see what it was. 

It was he, his Prussian, come to life, covered 
with filth from his bed of manure which had kept 
him warm. He had sat down mechanically, and re- 
mained there in the snow which sprinkled down, all 
covered with dirt and blood as he was, and still 
stupid from drinking, dazed by the blow and ex- 
hausted from his wound. 

He perceived Anthony, and too sodden to under- 
stand anything, he made an attempt to rise. But 
the moment the old man recognized him, he foamed 
with rage like a wild animal. 

“Ah, pig! pig!” he sputtered. “You are not dead! 
You are going to denounce me now—wait—wait!” 

And rushing on the German with all the strength 
of his arms he flung the raised fork like a lance 
and buried the four prongs full length in his breast. 

The soldier fell over on his back, uttering a long 
death moan, while the old peasant, drawing the fork 
out of his breast, plunged it over and over again 
into his abdomen, his stomach, his throat, like a 
madman, piercing the body from head to foot, as 
it still quivered, and the blood gushed out in streams. 
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Finally he stopped, exhausted by his arduous 
work, swallowing great mouthfuls of air, calmed 
down at the completion of the murder. 

As the cocks were beginning to crow in the poul- 
try yard and it was near daybreak, he set to work 
to bury the man. 

He dug a hole in the manure till he reached the 
earth, dug down further, working wildly, in a frenzy 
of strength with frantic motions of his arms and 
body. 

When the pit was deep enough he rolled the 
corpse into it with the fork, covered it with earth, 
which he stamped down for some time, and then 
put back the manure, and he smiled as he saw the 
thick snow finishing his work and covering up its 
traces with a white sheet. 

He then stuck the fork in the manure and went 
into the house. His bottle, still half full of brandy 
stood on the table. He emptied it at a draught, 
threw himself on his bed and slept heavily. 

He woke up sober, his mind calm and clear, capa- 
ble of judgment and thought. 

At the end of an hour he was going about the 
country making inquiries everywhere for his sol- 
dier. He went to see the Prussian officer to find out 
why they had taken away his man. 

As everyone knew what good friends they were, 
no one suspected him. He even directed the re- 
search, declaring that the Prussian went to see the 
girls every evening. 

An old retired gendarme who had an inn in the 
next village, and a pretty daughter, was arrested 
and shot. 
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REAT misfortunes do not affect me very 
G much, said John Bridelle, an oid bach- 

elor who passed for a sceptic. [ have 
seen war at quite close quarters; I walked across 
corpses without any feeling of pity. The great 
brutal facts of nature, or of humanity, may call 
forth cries of horror or indignation, but do not 
cause us that tightening of the heart, that shudder 
that goes down your spine at sight of certain little 
heartrending episodes. 

The greatest sorrow that anyone can experience 
is certainly the loss of a child, to a mother; and 
the loss of his mother, to a man. It is intense, ter- 
rible, it rends your heart and upsets your mind; 
but one is healed of these shocks, just as large bleed- 
ing wounds become healed. Certain meetings, cer- 
tain things half perceived, or surmised, certain se- 
cret sorrows, certain tricks of fate which awake in 
us a whole world of painful thoughts, which sud- 
denly unclose to us the mysterious door of moral 
suffering, complicated, incurable; all the deeper be- 
cause they appear benign, all the more bitter be- 
cause they are intangible, all the more tenacious be- 
cause they appear almost factitious, leave in our 
souls a sort of trail of sadness, a taste of bitterness, 
a feeling of disenchantment, from which it takes 
a long time to free ourselves. 
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I have always present to my mind two or three 
things that others would surely not have noticed, 
but which penetrated my being like fine, sharp in- 
curable stings. 

You might not perhaps understand the emotion 
that I retained from these hasty impressions. I 
will tell you one of them. She was very old, but as 
lively as a young girl. It may be that my imagina- 
tion alone is responsible for my emotion. 

I am fifty. I was young then and studying law. 
I was rather sad, somewhat of a dreamer, full of 
a pessimistic philosophy and did not care much for 
noisy cafés, boisterous companions, or stupid girls. 
I rose early and one of my chief enjoyments was to 
walk alone about eight o’clock in the morning in 
the nursery garden of the Luxembourg. 

You people never knew that nursery garden. It 
was like a forgotten garden of the last century, as 
pretty as the gentle smile of an old lady. Thick 
hedges divided the narrow regular paths, peaceful 
paths between two walls of carefully trimmed foli- 
age, The gardener’s great shears were pruning 
unceasingly these leafy partitions, and here and 
there one came across beds of flowers, lines of little 
trees looking like schoolboys out for a walk, com- 
panies of magnificent rose bushes, or regiments of 
fruit trees. 

An entire corner of this charming spot was in- 
habited by bees. Their straw hives skilfully ar- 
ranged at distances on boards had their entrances 
—as large as the opening of a thimble—turned 
towards the sun, and all along the paths one en- 
countered these humming and gilded flies, the true 
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masters of this peaceful spot, the real promenaders 
of these quiet paths. 

I came there almost every morning. I sat down 
on a bench and read. Sometimes I let my book fall 
on my knees, to dream, to listen to the life of Paris 
around me, and to enjoy the infinite repose of these 
old-fashioned hedges. 

But I soon perceived that I was not the only 
one to frequent this spot as soon as the gates were 
opened, and I occasionally met face to face, at a 
turn in the path, a strange little old man. 

He wore shoes with silver buckles, knee-breeches, 
a snuff-colored frock coat, a lace jabot, and an out- 
landish gray hat with wide brim and long-haired 
surface that might have come out of the ark. 

He was thin, very thin, angular, grimacing and 
smiling. His bright eyes were restless beneath his 
eyelids which blinked continuously. He always car- 
ried in his hand a superb cane with a gold knob, 
which must have been for him some glorious sou- 
venir. 

This good man astonished me at first, then caused 
me the intensest interest. I watched him through 
the leafy walls, I followed him at a distance, stop- 
ping at a turn in the hedge so as not to be seen. 

And one morning when he thought he was quite 
alone, he began to make the most remarkable mo- 
tions. First he would give some little springs, then 
make a bow; then, with his slim legs, he would 
give a lively spring in the air, clapping his feet as 
he did so, and then turn round cleverly, skipping 
and frisking about in a comical manner, smiling as 
if he had an audience, twisting his poor little pup- 
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pet-like body, bowing pathetic and ridiculous little 
greetings into the empty air. He was dancing. 

I stood petrified with amazement, asking myself 
' which of us was crazy, he or I. 

He stopped suddenly, advanced as actors do on 
the stage, then bowed and retreated with gracious 
smiles, and kissing his hand as actors do, his trem- 
bling hand, to the two rows of trimmed bushes. 

Then he continued his walk with a solemn de- 
meanor. 

After that I never lost sight of him, and each 
morning he began anew his outlandish exercises. 

I was wildly anxious to speak to him. I decided 
to risk it, and one day, after greeting him, I said: 

‘It is a beautiful day, monsieur.’ 

He bowed. 

“Yes, sir, the weather is ‘list as it used to be.” 

A week later we were friends and I knew his his- 
tory. He had been a dancing master at the opera, 
in the time of Louis XV. His beautiful cane was a 
present from the Comte de Clermont. And when 
we spoke about dancing he never stopping talking. 

One day he said to me: 

“I married La Castris, monsieur. I will introduce 
you to her if you wish it, but she does not get here 
till later. This garden, you see, is our delight and 
our life. It is all that remains of former days, It 
seems as though we could not exist if we did not 
have it. It is old and distingué, is it not? I seem 
to breathe an air here that has not changed since I 
was young. My wife and I pass all our afternoons 
here, but I come in the morning because I get up 
early.” 

As soon as I had finished luncheon I returned to 
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the Luxembourg, and presently perceived my friend 
offering his arm ceremoniously to a very old little 
lady dressed in black, to whom he introduced me. 
It was La Castris, the great dancer, beloved by 
princes, beloved by the king, beloved by all that 
century of gallantry that seems to have left behind 
it in the world an atmosphere of love. 

We sat down on a bench. It was the month of 
May. An odor of flowers floated in the neat paths; 
a hot sun glided its rays between the branches and 
covered us with patches of light. The black dress 
of La Castris seemed to be saturated with sunlight. 

The garden was empty. We heard the rattling of 
vehicles in the distance. 

“Tell me,” I said to the old dancer, “what was the 
minuet ?” 

He gave a start. 

“The minuet, monsieur, is the queen of dances, 
and the dance of queens, do you understand? Since 
there is no longer any royalty, there is no longer 
any minuet.” 

And he began in a pompous manner a long dithy- 
rambic eulogy which I could not understand. I 
wanted to have the steps, the movements, the posi- 
tions, explained to me. He became confused, was 
amazed at his inability to make me understand, be- 
came nervous and worried, 

Then suddenly, turning to his old companion who 
had remained silent and serious, he said: 

‘Elise, would you like—say—would you like, it 
would be very nice of you, would you like to show 
this gentleman what it was?” / 

She turned eyes uneasily in all directions, then 
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rose without saying a word and took her position 
Opposite him. 

Then I witnessed an unheard-of thing. 

They advanced and retreated with childlike grim- 
aces, smiling, swinging each other, bowing, skipping 
about like two automaton dolls moved by some old 
mechanical contrivance, somewhat damaged, but 
made by a clever workman according to the fashion 
of his time. 

And I looked at them, my heart filled with extraor- 
dinary emotions, my soul touched with an inde- 
scribable melancholy. I seemed to see before me a 
pathetic and comical apparition, the out-of-date 
ghost of a former century. 

They suddenly stopped. They had finished all the 
figures of the dance. For some seconds they stood 
opposite each other, smiling in an astonishing man- 
ner. Then they fell on each other’s necks sobbing. 


I left for the provinces three days later. I never 
saw them again. When I returned to Paris, two 
years later, the nursery had been destroyed. What 
became of them, deprived of the dear garden of- 
former days, with its mazes, its odor of the past, 
and the graceful windings of its hedges? 

Are they dead? Are they wandering among mod- 
ern streets like hopeless exiles? Are they dancing 
—grotesque spectres—a fantastic minuet in the 
moonlight, amid the cypresses of a cemetery, along 
the pathways bordered by graves? 

Their memory haunts me, obsesses me, torments 
me, remains with me like a wound. Why? I do 
not know. 

No doubt you think that very absurd? 
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HEY had been great friends all winter in 

Paris. As is always the case, they had lost 

sight of each other after leaving school, and 

had met again when they were old and gray-haired. 

One of them had married, but the other had re- 
mained in single blessedness. 

M. de Méroul lived for six months in Paris and 
for six months in his little chateau at Tourbeville. 
Having married the daughter of a neighboring 
squire, he had lived a good and peaceful life in the 
indolence of a tian who has nothing to do. Of a 
calm and quiet disposition, and not over- -intelligent, 
he used to spend his time quietly regretting the past, 
grieving over the customs and institutions of the 
day and continually repeating to his wife, who would 
lift her eyes, atid sometimes her hands, to heaven, 
as a sign of énergetic assent: “Good gracious! 
What a goverhment !” 

Madame de Méroul resembled her husband in- 
tellectually as though she had been his sister. She 
knew, by tradition, that one should above all re- 
spect the Pope and the King! 

And she loved and respected them from the bot- 
tom of her heart, without knowing them, with a 
poetic fervor, with an hereditary devotion, with the 
tenderness of a well-born woman. She was good to 
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the marrow of her bones. She had had no chil- 
dren, and never ceased mourning the fact. 

On meeting his old friend, Joseph Mouradour, 
at a ball, M. de Méroul was filled with a deep and 
simple joy, for in their youth they had been inti- 
mate friends. 

After the first exclamations of surprise at the 
changes which time had wrought in their bodies and 
countenances, they told each other about their lives 
since they had last met. 

Joseph Mouradour, who was from the south of 
France, had become a government official. His 
manner was frank; he spoke rapidly and without re- 
straint, giving his opinions without any tact. He 
was a Republican, one of those good fellows who 
do not believe in standing on ceremony, and who 
exercise an almost brutal freedom of speech. 

He came to his friend’s house and was imme- 
diately liked for his easy cordiality, in spite of his 
radical ideas. Madame de Méroul would exclaim: 
“What a shame! Such a charming man!” 

Monsieur de Méroul would say to his friend in 
a serious and confidential tone of voice; “You have 
no idea the harm that you are doing your country.” 
He loved him all the same, for nothing is stronger 
than the ties of childhood taken up again at a riper 
age. Joseph Mouradour bantered the wife and the 
husband, calling them “my amiable snails,” and 
sometimes he would solemnly declaim against people 
who were behind the times, against old prejudices 
and traditions. 

When he was once started on his democratic elo- 
quence, the couple, somewhat ill at ease, would keep 
silent from politeness and good-breeding; then the 
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husband would try to ¢urn the conversation into 
some other channel in order to avoid a clash. Joseph — 
Mouradour was only seen in the intimacy of the 
family. 

Summer came. The Mérouls had no greater 
pleasure than to receive their friends at their coun- 
try home at Tourbeville. It was a good, healthy 
pleasure, the enjoyments of good people and of 
country proprietors. They would meet their friends 
at the neighboring railroad station and would bring 
them back in their carriage, always on the lookout 
for compliments on the country, on its natural 
features, on the condition of the roads, on the clean- 
liness of the farm-houses, on the size of the cattle 
grazing in the fields, on everything within sight. 

They would call attention to the remarkable speed 
with which their horse trotted, surprising for an 
animal that did heavy work part of the year behind 
a plow; and they would anxiously await the opin- 
ion of the newcomer on their family domain, sen- 
sitive to the least word, and thankful for the slight- 
est good intention. 

Joseph Mouradour was invited, and he accepted 
the invitation. 

Husband and wife had come to the train, de- 
lighted to welcome him to their home. As soon as 
he saw them, Joseph Mouradour jumped from the 
train with a briskness which increased their satis- 
faction. He shook their hands, congratulated them, 
overwhelmed them with compliments. 

All the way home he was charming, remarking 
on the height of the trees, the goodness of the crops 
and the speed of the horse. | 

When he stepped on the porch of the house, Mon- 
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sieur de Méroul said, with a certain friendly soleme 
nity: 

“Consider yourself at home now.” 

Joseph Mouradour answered: 

“Thanks, my friend; J expected as much. Any- 
how, I never stand on ceremony with my friends. 
That’s how I understand hospitality.” 

Then he went upstairs to dress as a farmer, he 
said, and he came back all togged out in blue linen, 
with a little straw hat and yellow shoes, a regular 
Parisian dressed for an outing. He also seemed to 
become more vulgar, more jovial, more familiar; 
having put on with his country clothes a free and 
easy manner which he judged suitable to the sur- 
roundings, His new manners shocked Monsieur 
and Madame de Méroul a little, for they always re- 
mained serious and dignified, even in the country, 
as though compelled by the two letters preceding 
their name to keep up a certain formality even in 
the closest intimacy, 

After lunch they all went out to visit the farms, 
and the Parisian astounded the respectful peasants 
by his tone of comradeship. 

In the evening the priest came to dinner, an old, 
fat priest, accustomed to dining there on Sundays, 
but who had been especially invited this day in 
honor of the new guest. 

Joseph, on seeing him, made a wry face. Then 
he observed him with surprise, as though he were a 
creature of some peculiar race, which he had never 
been able to observe at close quarters. During the 
meal he told some rather free stories, allowable in 
the intimacy of the family, but which seemed to the 

Mérouls a little out of place in the presence of a 
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minister of the Church. He did not say, “Monsieur 
Vabbé,” but simply, “Monsieur.” He embarrassed 
the priest greatly by philosophical discussions about 
diverse superstitions current all over the world. He 
said: “Your God, monsieur, is of those who should 
be respected, but also one of those who should be 
discussed. Mine is called Reason; he has always 
been the enemy of yours.” 

The Mérouls, distressed, tried to turn the trend 
of the conversation. The priest left very early. 

Then the husband said, very quietly: 

“Perhaps you went a little bit too far with the 
priest.” 

But Joseph immediately exclaimed: 

“Well, that’s pretty good! As if I would be on 
my guard with a shaveling! And say, do me the 
pleasure of not imposing him on me any more at 
meals, You can both make use of him as much as 
you wish, but don’t serve him up to your friends, 
hang it!” 

“But, my friends, think of his hol 4 

Joseph Mouradour interrupted him: 

“Ves, I know; they have to be treated like 
‘rosiéres,’ But let them respect my convictions, and 
I will respect theirs!” 

That was all for that day. 

As soon as Madame de Méroul entered the par- 
lor, the next morning, she noticed in the middle of 
the table three newspapers which made her start: 
the Voltaire, the République-Francaise and the Jus- 
tice. Immediately Joseph Mouradour, still in blue, 
appeared on the threshold, attentively reading the 
Intransigeant. He cried: 
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“There’s a great article in this by Rochefort. 
That fellow is a wonder !” 

He read it aloud, emphasizing the parts which 
especially pleased him, so carried away by enthu- 
siasm that he did not notice his friend’s entrance. 
Monsieur de Méroul was holding in his hand the 
Gaulois for himself, the Clarion for his wife. 

The fiery prose of the master writer who over- 
threw the empire, spouted with violence, sung in 
the southern accent, rang throughout the peaceful 
parsons seetned to spatter the walls and century- 
old furniture with a hail of bold, ironical and de- 
structive words. 

The man and the woman, one standing, the other 
sitting, were listening with astonishment, so shocked 
that they could not move. 

In a burst of eloquence Mouradour finished the 
last paragraph, then exclaimed triumphantly: 

“Well! that’s pretty strong!” 

Then, suddenly, he noticed the two sheets which 
his friend was carrying, and he, in turn, stood 
speechless from surprise. Quickly walking toward 
him he demanded angrily: | 

“What are you doing with those papers?” 

Monsieur de Méroul answered hesitatingly: 

‘“Why—those—those are my papers!” 

“Your papers! What are you doing—making 
fun of me? You will do me the pleasure of reading 
mine; they will limber up your ideas, and as for 
yours—there! that’s what I do with them.” 

And before his astonished host could stop him, 
he had seized the two newspapers and thrown them 
out of the window. Then he solemnly handed the 
Justice to Madame de ees the Voltaire to her 
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husband, while he sank down into an arm-chair to 
finish reading the Intransigeant. 

The couple, through delicacy, made a pretense of 
reading a little, they then handed him back the Re- 
publican sheets, which they handled gingerly, as 
though they might be poisoned. 

He laughed and declared: 

“One week of this régime and I will have you 
converted to my ideas.” 

In truth, at the end of a week he ruled the house. 
He had closed the door against the priest, whom 
Madame de Méroul had to visit secretly; he had 
forbidden the Gaulois and the Clarion to be brought 
into the house, so that a servant had to go mys- 
teriously to the post-office to get them, and as soon 
as he entered they would be hidden under sofa cush- 
ions; he arranged everything to suit himself—al- 
ways charming, always good-natured, a jovial and 
all-powerful tyrant. 

Other friends were expected, pious and conserva- 
tive friends. The unhappy couple saw the impos- 
sibility of having them there then, and, not knowing 
what to do, one evening they announced to Joseph 
Mouradour that they would be obliged to absent 
themselves for a few days, on business, and they — 
begged him to stay on alone. He did not appear 
disturbed, and answered: 

“Very well, I don’t mind! I will wait here as 
long as you wish. I have already said that there 
should be no formality between friends. You are 
perfectly right—go ahead and attend to your busi- 
ness. It will not offend me in the least; quite the 
contrary, it will make me feel much more completely 
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one of the family. Go ahead, my friends, I will 
wait for you!” 


Monsieur and Madame de Méroul left the follow- 
ing day. 


He is still waiting for them. 


THE GAMEKEEPER 


T was after dinner, and we were talking about 
| adventures and accidents which happened while 
out shooting. 

An old friend, known to all of us, M. Boniface, 
a great sportsman and a connoisseur of wine, a man 
of wonderful physique, witty and gay, and endowed 
with an ironical and resigned philosophy, which 
manifested itself in caustic humor, and never in 
melancholy, suddenly exclaimed: 

“T know a story, or rather a tragedy, which is 
somewhat peculiar. It is not at all like those which 
one hears of usually, and I have never told it, think- 
ing that it would interest no one. 

“Tt is not at all sympathetic. I mean by that, that 
it does not arouse the kind of interest which pleases 
or which moves one agreeably. 

“Here is the story: 

“I was then about thirty-five years of age, and 
a most enthusiastic sportsman. 

“In those days I owned a lonely bit of property 
in the neighborhood of Jumiéges, surrounded by for- 
ests and abounding in hares and rabbits. I was ac- 
customed to spending four or five days alone there 
each year, there not being room enough to allow 
of my bringing a friend with me. 

“IT had placed there as gamekeeper, an old re- 
tired gendarme, a good man, hot-tempered, a severe 
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disciplinarian, a terror to poachers and fearing 
nothing. He lived all alone, far from the village, 
in a little house, or rather hut, consisting of two 
rooms downstairs, with kitchen and store-room, and 
two upstairs. One of them, a kind of box just large 
enough to accommodate a bed, a cupboard and a 
chair, was reserved for my use. 

“Old man Cavalier lived in the other one. When 
I said that he was alone in this place, 1 was wrong. 
He had taken his nephew with him, a young scamp 
about fourteen years old, who used to go to the vil- 
lage and run errands for the old man. 

“This young scapegrace was long and lanky, with 
yellow hair, so light that it resembled the fluff of a 
plucked chicken, so thin that he seemed bald. Be- 
sides this, he had enormous feet and the hands of a 
giant. 

“He was cross-eyed, and never looked at anyone. 
He struck me as being in the same relation to the ~ 
human race as ill-smelling beasts are to the animal 
race. He reminded me of a polecat. 

“He slept in a kind of hole at the top of the stairs 
which led to the two rooms. 

“But during my short sojourns at the Pavilion— 
so I called the hut—Marius would give up his nook 
to an old woman from Ecorcheville, called Céleste, 
who used to come and cook for me, as old man 
Cavalier’s stews were not sufficient for my healthy 
appetite. 

“You now know the characters and the locality. 
Here is the story: 

“It was on the fifteenth of October, 1854—TI shall 
remember that date as long as I live. 

“I left Rouen on horseback, followed by my dog 
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Bock, a big Dalmatian hound from Poitou, full- 
chested and with a heavy jaw, which could retrieve 
among the bushes like a Pont-Andemer spaniel. 

“I was carrying my satchel slung across my back 
and my gun diagonally across my chest. It was a 
cold, windy, gloomy day, with clouds scurrying 
across the sky. 

“As I went up the hill at Canteleu, I looked 
over the broad valley of the Seine, the river wind- 
ing in and out along its course as far as the eye 
could see. To the right the towers of Rouen stood 
out against the sky, and to the left the landscape 
was bounded by the distant slopes covered with 
trees. Then I crossed the forest of Roumare and, 
toward five o’clock, reached the Pavilion, where 
Cavalier and Céleste were expecting me. 

“For ten years I had appeared there at the same 
time, in the same manner; and for ten years the 
same faces had greeted me with the same words: 

““Welcome, master! We hope your health is 
good.’ 

“Cavalier had hardly changed. He withstood 
time like an old tree; but Céleste, especially in the 
past four years, had become unrecognizable. 

“She was bent almost double, and, although still 
active, when she walked her body was almost at 
right angles to her legs. 

“The old woman, who was very devoted to me, 
always seemed affected at seeing me again, and each 
time, as I left, she would say: 

“*This may be the last time, master.’ 

“The sad, timid farewell of this old servant, this 
hopeless resignation to the inevitable fate which 
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was not far off for her, moved me strangely each 
year. 

“T dismounted, and while Cavalier, whom I had 
greeted, was leading my horse to the little shed 
which served as a stable, I entered the kitchen, 
which also served as dining-room, followed by 
Céleste. 

“Here the gamekeeper joined us. I saw at first 
glance that something was the matter. He seemed 
preoccupied, ill at ease, worried. 

“I said to him: 

““Well, Cavalier, is everything all right?’ 

“He muttered: 

“Yes and no, There are things I don’t like.’ 

“T asked: 

“What? Tell me about it.’ 

“But he shook his head. 

““No, not yet, monsieur. I do not wish to 
bother you with my little troubles so soon after your 
atrival.’ 

“I insisted, but he absolutely refused to give me 
any information before dinner. From his expres- 
sion, I could tell that it was something very serious. 

“Not knowing what to say to him, I asked: 

“How about game? Much of it this year?’ 

“Qh, yes! You'll find all you want. Thank 
heaven, I looked out for that.’ 

“He said this with so much seriousness, with 
such sad solemnity, that it was really almost funny. 
His big gray mustache seemed almost ready to drop 
from his lips. 

“Suddenly I remembered that I had not yet seen 
his nephew. 
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“Where is Marius? Why does he not show him- 
self?’ 

“The gamekeeper started, looking me suddenly 
in the face: 

“ ‘Well, monsieur, I had rather tell you the whole 
business right away; it’s on account of him that I 
am worrying,’ 

“*Ah! Well, where is he?’ 

““Over in the stable, monsieur. I was waiting 
for the right time to bring him out.’ 

““What has he done?’ 

“Well, monsieur : 

“The gamekeeper, however, hesitated, his voice 
altered and shaky, his face suddenly furrowed by the 
deep lines of an old man. 

“He continued slowly: 

“Well, I found out, last winter, that someone 
was poaching in the woods of Roseraies, but I 
couldn’t seem to catch the man. I spent night after 
night on the lookout for him. In vain. During 
that time they began poaching over by Ecorcheville. 
I was growing thin from vexation. But as for 
catching the trespasser, impossible! One might 
have thought that the rascal was forewarned of my 
plans. 

““But one day, while I was brushing Marius’ 
Sunday trousers, I found forty cents in his pocket. 
Where did he get it? 

“‘T thought the matter over for about a week, 
and I noticed that he used to go out; he would leave 
the house just as I was coming home to go to bed— 
yes, monsieur. 

““Then I started to watch him, without the 
slightest suspicion of the real facts. One morning, | 
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just after I had gone to bed before him, I got right 
up again, and followed him. For shadowing a man, 
there is nobody like me, monsieur. 

““And I caught him, Marius, poaching on your 
land, monsieur ; he my nephew, I your keeper! 

“*The blood rushed to my head, and I almost 
killed him on the spot, I hit him so hard. Oh! yes, 
I thrashed him all right. And I promised him that 
he would get another beating from my hand, in 
your presence, as an example. 

“*There! I have grown thin from sorrow. You 
know how it is when one is worried like that. But 
tell me, what would you have done? The boy has 
no father or mother, and I am the last one of his 
blood; I kept him, I couldn’t drive him out, could I? 

““T told him that if it happened again I would 
have no more pity for him, all would be over. 
There! Did I do right, monsieur ?’ 

“T answered, holding out my hand: 

“*VYou did well, Cavalier; you are an honest 
man.’ 

“He-rose, 

““Thank you, monsieur. Now I am going to 
fetch him. I must give him his thrashing, as an 
example.’ 

“I knew that it was hopeless to try and turn the 
old man from his idea. I therefore let him have his 
own way. 

“He got the rascal and brought him back by the 
ear. 

“T was seated on a cane chair, with the solemn 
expression of a judge. 

‘Marius seemed to have grown; he was homelier 
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even than the year before, with his evil, sneaking 
expression. 

“His big hands seemed gigantic. 

“His uncle pushed him up to me, and, in his sol- 
dierly voice, said: 

“Beg the gentleman’s pardon.’ 

“The boy didn’t say a word. 

“Then putting one arm rouud him, the former 
gendarme lifted him right off the ground, and be- 
gan to whack him with such force that I rose to 
stop the blows. 

“The boy was now howling: ‘Mercy! mercy! 
mercy! I promise——’ 

“Cavalier put him back on the ground and forced 
him to his knees: 

' “‘Beg for pardon,’ he said. 

“With eyes lowered, the scamp murmured: 

““T ask for pardon!’ 

“Then his uncle lifted him to his feet, and dis- 
missed him with a cuff which almost knocked him 
down again. 

“He made his escape, and I did not see him again 
that evening. 

“Cavalier appeared overwhelmed. 

“Fle is a bad egg,’ he said. 

“And throughout the whole dinner, he kept re- 
peating: 

““Oh! that worries me, monsieur, that worries 
me.’ 

“T tried to comfort him, but in vain. 

“I went to bed early, so that I might start out at 
daybreak. 

“My dog was already asleep on the floor, at the 
foot of my bed, when I put out the light. 
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“T was awakened toward midnight by the furious 
barking of my dog Bock. I immediately noticed 
that my room was full of smoke. I jumped out of 
bed, struck a light, ran to the door and opened it. 
A cloud of flames burst in. The house was on fire. 

“I quickly closed the heavy oak door and, drawing 
on my trousers, I first lowered the dog through 
the window, by means of a rope made of my sheets; 
then, having thrown out the rest of my clothes, my 
game-bag and my gun, I in turn escaped the same 
way. 

“I began to shout with all my might: ‘Cavalier! 
Cavalier! Cavalier!’ 

“But the gamekeeper did not wake up. He slept 
soundly like an old gendarme. 

“However, I could see through the lower windows 
that the whole ground-floor was nothing but a roar- 
ing furnace; I also noticed that it had been filled 
with straw to make it burn readily. 

“Somebody must purposely have set fire to the 
place! : 

“T continued shrieking wildly: ‘Cavalier!’ 

“Then the thought struck me that the smoke might 
be suffocating him. An idea came to me. I slipped 
two cartridges into my gun, and shot straight at his 
window. 

“The six panes of glass shattered into the room 
in a cloud of glass. This time the old man had 
heard me, and he appeared, dazed, in his night- 
shirt, bewildered by the glare which illumined the 
whole front of his house. 

“T cried to him: 

“Your house is on fire! Escape through the 
window! Quick! Quick!’ 
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“The flames were coming out through all the 
cracks downstairs, were licking along the wall, were 
creeping toward him and going to surround him. 
He jumped and landed on his feet, like a cat. 

“It was none too soon. The thatched roof 
cracked in the middle, right over the staircase, which 
formed a kind of flue for the fire downstairs; and 
an immense red jet jumped up into the air, spread- 
ing like a stream of water and sprinkling a shower 
of sparks around the hut. In a few seconds it was 
nothing but a pool of flames. 

“Cavalier, thunderstruck, asked: 

“How did the fire start?’ 

“T answered: 

“Somebody lit it in the kitchen.’ 

“He muttered: 

“Who could have started the fire?’ 

"And I, suddenly guessing, answered: 

“Marius 

“The old man understood. He stammered: 

“*Good God! That is why he didn’t return.’ 

“A terrible thought flashed through my mind. I 
cried: 

“‘And Céleste! Céleste !’ 

“He did not answer. The house caved in before 
us, forming only an enormous, bright, blinding bra- 
zier, an awe-inspiring funeral-pile, where the poor 
woman could no longer be anything but a glowing 
ember, a glowing ember of human flesh. 

“We had not heard a single cry. 

“As the fire crept toward the shed, I suddenly 
bethought me of my horse, and Cavalier ran to free 
it. 

“Hardly had he opened the door of the stable, 
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when a supple, nimble body darted between his legs, 
and threw him on his face. It was Marius, running 
for all he was worth, 

“The man was up in a second. He tried to run 
after the wretch, but, seeing that he could not catch 
him, and maddened by an irresistible anger, yield- 
ing to one of those thoughtless impulses which we 
cannot foresee or prevent, he picked up my gun, 
which was lying on the ground near him, put it to 
his shoulder, and, before I could make a motion, he 
pulled the trigger without even noticing whether or 
not the weapon was loaded. 

“One of the cartridges which I had put in to an- 
nounce the fire was still intact, and the charge 
caught the fugitive right in the back, throwing him 
forward on the ground, bleeding profusely. He im- 
raediately began to claw the earth with his hands 
and with his knees, as though trying to run on all 
fours like a rabbit who has been mortally wounded, 
and sees the hunter approaching. 

“T rushed forward to the boy, but I could already 
hear the death-rattle. He passed away before the 
fire was extinguished, without having said a word. 

“Cavalier, still in his shirt, his legs bare, was 
standing near us, motionless, dazed. 

“When the people from the village arrived, my 
gamekeeper was taken away, like an insane man. 


“J appeared at the trial as witness, and related 
the facts in detail, without changing a thing. Cava- 
lier was acquitted. He disappeared that very day, 
leaving the country. 

“I have never seen him since. 

“There, gentlemen, that is my story.” 
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ADAME JULIE ROUBERE was expecting 
M her elder sister, Madame Henriette Létoré, 

who had just returned from a trip to Swit- 
zerland. 

The Létoré household had left nearly five weeks 
before. Madame Henriette had allowed her husband 
to return alone to their estate in Calvados, where 
some business required his attention, and had come 
to spend a few days in Paris with her sister. Night 
came on. In the quiet parlor Madame Roubére was 
reading in the twilight in an absent-minded way, 
raising her eyes whenever she heard a sound. 

At last, she heard a ring at the door, and her 
sister appeared, wrapped in a travelling cloak. And 
without any formal greeting, they clasped each 
other in an affectionate embrace, only desisting for a 
moment to give each other another hug. Then they 
talked about their health, about their respective 
families, and a thousand other things, gossiping, 
jerking out hurried, broken sentences as they fol- 
lowed each other about, while Madame Henriette 
was removing her hat and veil. 

It was now quite dark. Madame Roubére rang 
for a lamp, and as soon as it was brought in, she 
scanned her sister’s face, and was on the point of 
embracing her once more, But she held back, 
scared and astonished at the other’s appearance. 
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On her temples Madame Létoré had two large locks 
of white hair. All the rest of her hair was of a 
glossy, raven-black hue; but there alone, at each side 
of her head, ran, as it were, two silvery streams 
which were immediately lost in the black mass sur- 
rounding them. She was, nevertheless, only twen- 
ty-four years old, and this change had come on 
suddenly since her departure for Switzerland. 

Without moving, Madame Roubeére gazed at her 
in amazement, tears rising to her eyes, as she 
thought that some mysterious and terrible calamity 
must have befallen her sister. She asked: 

“What is the matter with you, Henriette?” 

Smiling with a sad face, the smile of one who is 
heartsick, the other replied: 

“Why, nothing, I assure you. Were you noticing 
my white hair?” 

But Madame Roubére impetuously seized her by 
the shoulders, and with a searching glance at her, 
repeated: 

“What is the matter with you? Tell me what 
is the matter with you. And if you tell me a false- 
hood, Ill soon find it out.” 

They remained face to face, and Madame Hen- 
riette, who looked as if she were about to faint, had 
two pearly tears in the corners of her drooping eyes. 

Her sister continued: 

“What has happened to you? What is the mat- 
ter with you? Answer me!” 

Then, in a subdued voice, the other murmured: 

“IT have—I have a lover.” 

And, hiding her forehead on the shoulder of her 
younger sister, she sobbed. 

Then, when she had grown a little calmer, when 
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the heaving of her breast had subsided, she com- 
menced to unbosom herself, as if to cast forth this 
secret from herself, to empty this sorrow of hers 
into a sympathetic heart. 

Thereupon, holding each other’s hands tightly 
clasped, the two women went over to a sofa in a 
dark corner of the room, into which they sank, and 
the younger sister, passing her arm over the elder 
one’s neck, and drawing her close to her heart, lis- 
tened. 


* * * * * * * 


“Oh! I know that there was no excuse for me; 
I do not understand myself, and since that day I 
feel as if I were mad. Be careful, my child, about 
yourself—be careful! If you only knew how weak 
we are, how quickly we yield, and fall. It takes so 
little, so little, so little, a moment of tenderness, one 
of those sudden fits of melancholy which come over 
you, one of those longings to open your arms, to 
love, to cherish something, which we all have at 
certain moments. 

“You know my husband, and you know how fond 
I am of him; but heis mature and sensible, and can- 
not even comprehend the tender vibrations of a 
woman’s heart. He is always the same, always ~ 
good, always smiling, always kind, always perfect. 
Oh! how I sometimes have wished that he would 
clasp me roughly in his arms, that he would embrace 
me with those slow, sweet kisses which make two 
beings intermingle, which are like mute confidences! 
How I have wished that he were foolish, even weak, 
so that he should have need of me, of my caresses, 
of my tears! 
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“This all seems very silly; but we women are 
made like that. How can we help it? 

“And yet the thought of deceiving him never en- 
tered my mind. Now it has happened, without love, 
without reason, without anything, simply because 
the moon shone one night on the Lake of Lucerne. 

“During the month when we were travelling to- 
gether, my husband, with his calm indifference, para- 
lyzed my enthusiasm, extinguished my poetic ardor. 
When we were descending the mountain paths at 
sunrise, when as the four horses galloped along 
with the diligence, we saw, in the transparent morn- 
ing haze, valleys, woods, streams, and villages, I 
clasped my hands with delight, and said to him: 
‘How beautiful it is, dear! Give me a kiss! Kiss 
me now!’ He only answered, with a smile of chill- 
ing kindliness; ‘There is no reason why we should 
kiss each other because you like the landscape.’ 

“And his words froze me to the heart. It seems 
to me that when people love each other, they ought 
to feel more moved by love than ever, in the pres- 
ence of beautiful scenes, 

“In fact, I was brimming over with poetry which 
he kept me from expressing. I was almost like a 
boiler filled with steam and hermetically sealed. 

“One evening (we had for four days been stay- 
ing in a hotel at Fluelen) Robert, having one of 
his sick headaches, went to bed immediately after 
dinner, and I went to take a walk all alone along the 
edge of the lake. 

“It was a night such as one reads of in fairy 
tales, The full moon showed itself in the middle 
of the sky; the tall mountains, with their snowy 
crests, seemed to wear silver crowns; the waters of 
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the lake glittered with tiny shining ripples. The air 
was mild, with that kind of penetrating warmth 
which enervates us till we are ready to faint, to be 
deeply affected without any apparent cause. But 
how sensitive, how vibrating the heart is at such 
moments! how quickly it beats, and how intense is 
its emotion ! 

“T sat down on the grass, and gazed at that vast, 
melancholy, and fascinating lake, and a strange 
feeling arose in me; I was seized with an insatiable 
need of love, a revolt against the gloomy dullness 
of my life. What! would it never be my fate to 
wander, arm in arm, with a man I loved, along a 
moon-kissed bank like this? Was I never to feel 
on my lips those kisses so deep, delicious, and intox- 
icating which lovers exchange on nights that seem 
to have been made by God for tenderness? Was I 
never to know ardent, feverish love in the moonlit 
shadows of a summer’s night? 

“And I burst out weeping like a crazy woman. 
I heard something stirring behind me. A man stood 
there, gazing at me. When I turned my head round, 
he recognized me, and, advancing, said: 

““You are weeping, madame?’ 

“It was a young barrister who was travelling 
with his mother, and whom we had often met. His 
eyes had frequently followed me. 

“I was so confused that I did not know what 
answer to give or what to think of the situation. 
I told him I felt ill. 

“He walked on by my side in a natural and re- 
spectful manner, and began talking to me about 
what we had seen during our trip. All that I had 
felt he translated into words; everything that made 
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me thrill he understood perfectly, better than I did 
myself. And all of a sudden he repeated some 
verses of Alfred de Musset. I felt myself choking, 
seized with indescribable emotion. It seemed to me 
that the mountains themselves, the lake, the moon- 
light, were singing to me about things ineffably 
sweet. 

“And it happened, I don’t know how, I don’t 
know why, in a sort of hallucination. 

“As for him, I did not see him again till the morn- 
ing of his departure. 

“He gave me his card!” 

* * 2 2 * * * 

And, sinking into her sister’s arms, Madame 
Létoré broke into groans—almost into shrieks. 

Then, Madame Roubére, with a_ self-contained 
and serious air, said very gently: 

“You see, sister, very often it is not a man that 
we love, but love itself. And your real lover that 
night was the moonlight.” 
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CC UTS and wounds which caused death.” 
C Such was the charge upon which Leopold 
Renard, upholsterer, was summoned be- 

fore the Court of Assizes. 

Round him were the principal witnesses, Madame 
Flaméche, widow of the victim, and Louis Ladureau, 
cabinetmaker, and Jean Durdent, plumber. 

Near the criminal was his wife, dressed in black, 
an ugly little woman, who looked like a monkey 
dressed as a lady. 

This is how Renard (Leopold) recounted the 
drama: | 

“Good heavens, it is a misfortune of which I was 
the prime victim all the time, and with which my 
will has nothing to do. The facts are their own 
commentary, Monsieur le Président. I am an honest 
man, a hard-working man, an upholsterer, living in 
the same street for the last sixteen years, known, 
liked, respected and esteemed by all, as my neighbors 
can testify, even the porter’s wife, who is not ami- — 
able every day. I am fond of work, I am fond of 
saving, I like honest men and respectable amuse- 
ments. That is what has ruined me, so much the 
worse for me; but as my will had nothing to do with 
it, I continue to respect myself. 

“Every Sunday for the last five years my wife and 
I have spent the day at Passy. We get fresh air, 
and, besides, we are fond of fishing. Oh! we are as 
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fond of it as we are of little onions. Mélie inspired 
me with that enthusiasm, the jade, and she is more 
enthusiastic than I am, the scold, seeing that all the 
mischief in this business is her fault, as you will see 
immediately, 

“I am strong and mild tempered, without a penny- 
worth of malice in me. But she! oh! la! la! she 
looks like nothing; she is short and thin. Very 
well, she does more mischief than a weasel. I do 
not deny that she has some good qualities; she has 
some, and very important ones for a man in busi- 
ness. But her character! Just ask about it in the 
neighborhood, and even the porter’s wife, who has 
just sent me about my business . . . she will 
tell you something about it, 

“Every day she used to find fault with my mild 
temper: ‘I would not put up with this! I would not 
put up with that.’ If I had listened to her, Monsieur 
le Président, I should have had at least three hand- 
to-hand fights a month. . . 

Madame Renard interrupted him: “And for good 
reasons, too; they laugh best who laugh last.” 

He turned toward her frankly: “Well, I can’t 
blame you, since you were not the cause of it.” 

Then, facing the President again, he said: 

“T will continue. We used to go to Passy every 
Saturday evening, so as to begin fishing at daybreak 
the next morning. It is a habit which has become 
second nature with us, as the saying is. Three years 
ago this summer I discovered a place, oh! such a 
spot. Oh, dear, dear! In the shade, eight feet of 
water at least and perhaps ten, a hole with cavities 
under the bank, a regular nest for fish and a para- 
dise for the fisherman. I might look upon that fish- 
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ing hole as my property, Monsieur le Président, as 
I was its Christopher Columbus. Everybody in the 
neighborhood knew it, without making any opposi- 
tion. They would say: ‘That is Renard’s place’; 
and nobody would have gone there, not even Mon- 
sieur Plumeau, who is weli known, be it said without 
any offense, for poaching on other people’s preserves. 

“Well, I returned to this place of which I felt 
certain, just as if I had owned it. I had scarcely 
got there on Saturday, when I got into Delila, with 
my wife. Delila is my Norwegian boat, which I had 
built by Fournaire, and which is light and safe. 
Well, as I said, we got into the boat and we were 
going to set bait, and for setting bait there is none 
to be compared with me, and they all know it. You 
want to know with what I bait? I cannot answer 
that question ; it has nothing to do with the accident. 
I cannot answer; that is my secret. There are more 
than three hundred people who have asked me; I 
have been offered glasses of brandy and liqueur, 
fried fish, matelotes, to make me tell. But just go 
and try whether the chub will come. Ah! they have 
tempted my stomach to get at my secret, my recipe. 
Only my wife knows, and she will not tell it any 
more than I will. Is not that so, Mélie?” 

The president of the court interrupted him. 

“Just get to the facts as soon as you can,” and the 
accused continued: “I am getting to them, I am get- 
ting to them. Well, on Saturday, July 8, we left by 
the twenty-five past five train and before dinner we 
went to set bait as usual. The weather promised to 
keep fine and I said to Mélie: ‘All right for to- 
morrow. And she replied: ‘It looks like it. We 
never talk more than that together. 
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“And then we returned to dinner. I was happy 
and thirsty, and that was the cause of everything. 
I said to Mélie: ‘Look here, Mélie, it is fine weather, 
suppose I drink a bottle of Casque d méche.’ That is 
a weak white wine which we have christened so, 
because if you drink too much of it it prevents you 
from sleeping and takes the place of a nightcap. Do 
you understand me? 

“She replied: “You can do as you please, but you 
will be ill again and will not be able to get up to- 
morrow. That was true, sensible and prudent, clear- 
sighted, I must confess. Nevertheless I could not 
resist, and I drank my bottle. It all came from that. 

“Well, I could not sleep. By Jove! it kept me 
awake till two o’clock in the morning, and then I 
went to sleep so soundly that I should not have heard 
the angel sounding his trump at the last Judgment. 

“In short, my wife woke me at six o’clock and I 
jumped out of bed, hastily put on my trousers and 
jersey, washed my face and jumped on board Delila. 
But it was too late, for when I arrived at my hole 
it was already occupied! Such a thing had never 
happened to me in three years, and it made me feel 
as if I were being robbed under my own eyes. I 
said to myself: ‘Confound it all! confound it!’ And 
then my wife began to nag at me. “Eh! what about 
your Casque a méche? Get along, you drunkard! 
Are you satisfied, you great fool?’ I could say noth- 
ing, because it was all true, but I landed all the same 
near the spot and tried to profit by what was left. 
Perhaps after all the fellow might catch nothing and 
go away. 

“He was a little thin man in white linen coat and 
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waistcoat and a large straw hat, and his wife, a fat 
woman, doing embroidery, sat behind him. 

“When she saw us take up our position close to 
them she murmured: ‘Are there no other places on 
the river?’ My wife, who was furious, replied: 
‘People who have any manners make inquiries about 
the habits of the neighborhood before occupying re- 
served spots,’ 

“As I did not want a fuss, I said to her: ‘Hold 
your tongue, Mélie. Let them alone, let them alone; 
we shali see.’ | 

“Well, we fastened Delila under the willows and 
had landed and were fishing side by side, Mélie and 
I, close to the two others. But here, monsieur, I 
must enter into details. 

“We had only been there about five minutes when 
our neighbor’s line began to jerk twice, thrice, and 
then he pulled out a chub as thick as my thigh; rather 
less, perhaps, but nearly as big! My heart beat, the 
perspiration stood on my forehead and Mélie said to 
me: ‘Well, you sot, did you see that?’ 

“just then Monsieur Bru, the grocer of Poissy, 
who is fond of gudgeon fishing, passed in a boat and 
called out to me: ‘So somebody has taken your ysual 
place, Monsieur Renard?’ And I replied: ‘Yes, 
Monsieur Bru, there are some people in this world 
who do not know the rules of common politeness,’ 

“The little man in linen pretended not to hear, nor 
his fat lump of a wife, either.” 

Here the president interrupted him a second time: 
“Take care, you are insulting the widow, Madame 
Flaméche, who is present.” 

Renard made his excuses: “I beg your pardon, I 
beg your pardon; my anger carried me away. Well, 
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not a quarter of an hour had passed when the little 
man caught another chub, and another almost imme- 
diately, and another five minutes later. 

“Tears were in my eyes, and I knew that Madame 
Renard was boiling with rage, for she kept on nag- 
ging at me: ‘Oh, how horrid! Don’t you see that 
he is robbing you of your fish? Do you think that 
you will catch anything? Not even a frog, nothing 
whatever. Why, my hands are tingling, just to think 
of it.’ 

“But I said to myself: ‘Let us wait until twelve 
o'clock. Then this poacher will go to lunch and I 
shall get my place again. As for me, Monsieur le 
Président, I lunch on that spot every Sunday. We 
bring our provisions in Delila. But there! At noon 
the wretch produced a chicken in a newspaper, and 
while he was eating, he actually caught another 
chub! 

“Mélie and I had a morsel also, just a bite, a mere 
nothing, for our heart was not in it. 

“Then I took up my newspaper to aid my diges- 
tion. Every Sunday I read the Gil Blas in the shade 
by the side of the water. It is Columbine’s day, you 
know; Columbine, who writes the articles in the Gil 
Blas. I generally put Madame Renard into a rage 
by pretending to know this Columbine. It is not 
true, for I do not know her and have never seen her, 
but that does not matter. She writes very well, and 
then she says things that are pretty plain for a 
woman. She suits me and there are not many of her 
sort. 

“Well, I began to tease my wife, but she got angry 
immediately, and very angry, so I held my tongue. 
At that moment our two witnesses who are present 
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here, Monsieur Ladureau and Monsieur Durdent, 
appeared on the other side of the river. We knew 
each other by sight. The little man began to fish 
again and he caught so many that I trembled with 
vexation and his wife said: ‘It is an uncommonly 
good spot, and we will come here always, Désiré.’ 
As for me, a cold shiver ran down my back, and 
Madame Renard kept repeating: “You are not a 
man; you have the blood of a chicken in your veins’; 
and suddenly I said to her: ‘Look here, I would 
rather go away or I shall be doing something 
foolish.’ 

“And she whispered to me, as if she had put a 
red-hot iron under my nose: ‘You are not a man. 
Now you are going to run away and surrender your 
place! Go, then, Bazaine!’ 

“I felt hurt, but yet I did not move, while the other 
fellow pulled out a bream. Oh, I never saw such a 
large one before, never! And then my wife began 
to talk aloud, as if she were thinking, and you can 
see her tricks. She said: “That is what one might 
call stolen fish, seeing that we set the bait ourselves. 
At any rate, they ought to give us back the money 
we have spent on bait.’ 

“Then the fat woman in the cotton dress said in 
her turn: ‘Do you mean to call us thieves, madame ?” 
Explanations followed and compliments began to fly. 
Oh, Lord! those creatures know some good ones. 
They shouted so loud that our two witnesses, who 
were on the other bank, began to call out by way ofa 
joke: ‘Less noise over there; you will interfere with 
your husbands’ fishing.’ 

“The fact is that neither the little man nor I 
moved any more than if we had been two tree 
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stumps. We remained there, with our eyes fixed on 
the water, as if we had heard nothing; but, by Jove! 
we heard all the same. ‘You are a thief! You are 
nothing better than a tramp! You are a regular 
jade!’ and so on and so on. A sailor could not have 
said more. 

“Suddenly I heard a noise behind me and turned 
round. It was the other one, the fat woman, who 
had attacked my wife with her parasol. Whack, 
whack! Mélie got two of them. But she was furi- 
ous, and she hits hard when she is in a rage. She 
caught the fat woman by the hair and then thump! 
thump ! slaps in the face rained down like ripe plums. 
I should have let them fight it out: women together, 
men together. It does not do to mix the blows. But 
the little man in the linen jacket jumped up like a 
devil and was going to rush at my wife. Ah! no, no, 
not that, my friend! I caught the gentleman with 
the end of my fist, and crash! crash! One on the 
nose, the other in the stomach. He threw up his 
atms and legs and fell on his back into the river, 
just into the hole. . 

“T should have fished him out most certainly, 
Monsieur le Président, if I had had time. But, to 
make matters worse, the fat woman had the upper 
hand and was pounding Mélie for all she was worth. 
I know I ought not to have interfered while the man 
was in the water, but I never thought that he would 
drown and said to myself: ‘Bah, it will cool him.’ 

“T therefore ran up to the women to separate them 
and all I received was scratches and bites. Good 
Lord, what creatures! Well, it took me five minutes, 
and perhaps ten, to separate those two viragos. 
When I turned round there was nothing to be seen. 
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The water was as smooth as a lake and the others 
yonder kept shouting: ‘Fish him out! fish him out!’ 
It was all very well to say that, but 1 cannot swim 
and still less dive. 

“At last the man from the dam came and two gen- ' 
tlemen with boathooks, but over a quarter of an hour 
had passed. He was found at the bottom of the hole, 
in eight feet of water, as I have said. There he was, 
the poor little man, in his linen suit! Those are the 
facts such as I have sworn to. I am innocent, on 
my honor.” 

The witnesses having given testimony to the same 
effect, the accused was acquitted. 


LASTING LOVE 


T was the end of the dinner that opened the 
| shooting season. The Marquis de Bertrans 

with his guests sat around a brightly lighted 
table, covered with fruit and flowers. The conversa- 
tion drifted to love. Immediately there arose an 
animated discussion, the same eternal discussion as 
to whether it were possible to love more than once. 
Examples were given of persons who had loved 
once; these were offset by those who had loved 
violently many times. The men agreed that pas- 
sion, like sickness, may attack the same person sev- 
eral times, unless it strikes to kill, This conclusion 
seemed quite incontestable. The women, however, 
who based their opinion on poetry rather than on 
practical observation, maintained that love, the great 
passion, may come only once to mortals. It re- 
sembles lightning, they said, this love. A heart once 
touched by it becomes forever such a waste, so 
ruined, so consumed, that no other strong sentiment 
can take root there, not even a dream. 

The marquis, who had indulged in many love af- 
fairs, disputed this belief. 

“TI tell you it is possible to love several times with 
all one’s heart and soul. You quote examples of 
persons who have killed themselves for love, to 
prove the impossibility of a second passion. I wager 
that if they had not foolishly committed suicide, 
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and so destroyed the possibility of a second ex- 
perience, they would have found a new love, and 
still another, and so on till death. It is with love 
as with drink. He who has once indulged is forever 
a slave. It is a thing of temperament.” 

They chose the old doctor as umpire. He thought 
it was as the marquis had said, a thing of tem- 
perament. 

“As for me,” he said, “I once knew of a love which 
lasted fifty-five years without one day’s respite, and 
which ended only with death.’ The wife of the 
marquis clasped her hands. 

“That is beautiful! Ah, what a dream to be loved 
in such a way! What bliss to live for fifty-five years 
enveloped in an intense, unwavering affection! How 
this happy being must have blessed his life to be 
so adored!” 

The doctor smiled. 

“You are not mistaken, madame, on this point— 
the loved one was a man. You even know him; it 
is Monsieur Chouquet, the chemist. As to the 
woman, you also know her, the old chair-mender, 
who came every year to the chateau.” The en- 
thusiasm of the women fell. Some expressed their 
contempt with “Pouah!” for the loves of common 
people did not interest them. The doctor continued: 
“Three months ago I was called to the deathbed 
of the old chair-mender. The priest had preceded 
me. She wished to make us the executors of her 
will. In order that we might understand her con- 
duct, she told us the story of her life. It is most 
singular and touching. Her father and mother were 
both chair-menders. She had never lived in a 
house. As a little child she wandered about with 
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them, dirty, unkempt, hungry. They visited many 
towns, leaving their horse, wagon and dog just out- 
side the limits, where the child played in the grass 
alone until her parents had repaired all the broken 
chairs in the place. They seldom spoke, except to 
cry, ‘Chairs! Chairs! Chair-mender!’ 

“When the little one strayed too far away, she 
would be called back by the harsh, angry voice of 
her father. She never heard a word of affection. 
When she grew older, she fetched and carried the 
broken chairs. Then it was she made friends with 
the children in the street, but their paretits always 
called hem away and scolded them for speaking 
tothe barefooted child. Often the boys threw 
stones at her. Once a kind woman gave her a 
few pennies. She saved them most carefully. 

“One day—she was then eleven years old—as 
she was walking through a country town she met, 
behind the cemetery, little Chouquet, weeping bit- 
terly, because one of his playmates had stolen two 
precious liards (mills). The tears of the small 
bourgeois, one of those much-envied mortals, who, 
she imagined, never knew trouble, completely upset 
her. She approached him and, as soon as she learned 
the cause of his grief, she put into his hands all 
her savings. He took them without hesitation and 
dried his eyes. Wild with joy, she kissed him. He 
was busy counting his money, and did not object. 
Seeing that she was not repulsed, she threw her 
arms round him and gave him a hug—then she 
ran away. 

“What was going on in her poor little head? 
Was it because she had sacrificed all her fortune 
that she became madly fond of this youngster, or 
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was it because she had given him the first tender 
kiss? The mystery is alike for children and for 
those of riper years. For months she dreamed 
of that corner near the cemetery and of the little 
chap. She stole a sou here and there from her 
parents on the chair money or groceries she was sent 
to buy. When she returned to the spot near the cem- 
etery she had two francs in her pocket, but he was 
not there. Passing his father’s drug store, she 
caught sight of him behind the counter. He was 
sitting between a large red globe and a blue one. 
She only loved him the more, quite carried away 
at the sight of the brilliant-colored globes. She 
cherished the recollection of it forever in her heart. 
The following year she met him near the school, . 
playing marbles. She rushed up to him, threw her 
arms round him, and kissed him so passionately that 
he screamed, in fear. To quiet him, she gave him 
all her money. Three francs and twenty centimes! 
A real gold mine, at which he gazed with staring 
eyes. 

“After this he allowed her to kiss him as much 
as she wished. During the next four years she 
put into his hands all her savings, which he pocketed 
conscientiously in exchange for kisses. At one time 
it was thirty sous, at another two francs. Again, she 
only had twelve sous. She wept with grief and 
shame, explaining brokenly that it had been a poor 
year. The next time she brought five francs, in 
one whole piece, which made her laugh with joy. 
She no longer thought of any one but the boy, and 
he watched for her with impatience; sometimes he 
would run to meet her. This made her heart thump 
with joy. Suddenly he disappeared. He had gone 
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to boarding school. She found this out by careful 
investigation. ‘Then she used great diplomacy to 
persuade her parents to change their route and pass 
by this way again during vacation. After a year of 
scheming she succeeded. She had not seen him for 
two years, and scarcely recognized him, he was so 
changed, had grown taller, better looking and was 
imposing in his uniform, with its brass buttons. 
He pretended not to see her, and passed by without 
a glance. She wept for two days and from that time 
loved and suffered unceasingly. 

“Every year he came home and she passed him, 
not daring to lift her eyes. He never condescended 
to turn his head toward her. She loved him madly, 
hopelessly. She said to me: 

“‘FTe is the only man whom I have ever seen. 
I don’t even know if another exists.’ Her parents 
died. She continued their work. 

“One day, on entering the village, where her 
heart always remained, she saw Chouquet coming 
out of his pharmacy with a young lady leaning on 
his arm. She was his wife. That night the chair- 
mender threw herself into the river. A drunkard 
passing the spot pulled her out and took her to 
the drug store. Young Chouquet came down in 
his dressing gown to revive her. Without seeming 
to know who she was he undressed her and rubbed 
her; then he said to her, in a harsh voice: 

““You are mad! People must not do stupid 
things like that.’ His voice brought her to life again. 
He had spoken to her! She was happy for a 
long time. He refused remuneration for his trouble, 
although she insisted. 

“All her life passed in this way. She worked, 
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thinking always of him. She began to buy medicines 
at his pharmacy; this gave her a chance to talk 
to him and to see him closely. In this way, she was 
still able to give him money. 

“As I said before, she died this spring. When 
she had closed her pathetic story she entreated me 
to take her earnings to the man she loved. She 
had worked only that she might leave him something 
to remind him of her after her death. I gave the 
priest fifty francs for her funeral expenses. The — 
next morning I went to see the Chouquets. They 
were finishing breakfast, sitting opposite each other, 
fat and red, important and self-satisfied. They wel- 
comed me and offered me some coffe, which I ac- 
cepted. Then I began my story in a trembling voice, 
sure that they would be softened, even to tears. 
As soon as Chouquet understood that he had been 
loved by ‘that vagabond! that chair-mender! that 
wanderer !’ he swore with indignation as though his 
reputation had been sullied, the respect of decent 
people lost, his personal honor, something precious 
and dearer to him than life, gone. His exasperated 
wife kept repeating: “That beggar! That beggar!’ 

“Seeming unable to find words suitable to the 
enormity, he stood up and began striding about. He 
muttered : ‘Can you understand anything so horri- — 
ble, doctor? Oh, if I had only known it while she 
was alive, I should have had her thrown into prison. 
I promise you she would not have escaped.’ 

“IT was dumfounded; I hardly knew what to think 
or say, but I had to finish my mission. “She com- 
missioned me,’ I said, ‘to give you her savings, which 
amount to three thousand five hundred francs. As 
what I have just told you seems to be very disagree- 
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able, perhaps you wotild prefer to give this money 
to the poor.’ 

“They looked at me, that mati and woman, 
speechless with amazemetit. I took the few thou- 
sand frarics from out of my pocket. Wretched- 
looking thotiéy ftom evety countty. Pennies and 
gold pieces all mixed together. Then I asked: 

“What is your decision?’ | 

“Madame Chouquet spoke fifst. ‘Well, sitice it 
is the dying wottan’s wish, it seems to me itn- 
possible to reftise it.’ 

“Her husband said, in a shaimefacéd manner: 
‘We coitild buy somethitig for our children with it’ 

“I answeted dryly: ‘As you wish.’ 

“He replied: ‘Well, give it to tis anyhow, sirtce 
she conithissictied yoi to do so; we will find a way 
to put it to some good purpose.’ 

“IT gave then the money, bowed arid left. 

“The fiext day Chouquet catiie to me and said 
brusquely: 

““That wotiat left her wagon here—what have 
you dotie with it?’ 

““Nothing; take it if you wish.’ 

“‘Tt’s just what I wanted,’ he added, atid walked 
off. I called him back and said: 

“She also left her old hotse atid two dogs. 
Don’t you need them?’ 

“He stated at me surptised: ‘Well, no! Really, 
what wotild I do with them?’ 

“‘Dispose of them as you like.’ 

“He laughed atid held otit his hand to me. I 
shook it. What could I do? The doctor and the 
druggist in a country village must not be at en- 
mity. I have kept the dogs. The priest took the 
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old horse. The wagon is useful to Chouquet, and 
with the money he has bought railroad stock. That 
is the only deep, sincere love that I have ever known 
in all my life.” 

The doctor looked up. The marquise, whose eyes 
were full of tears, sighed and said: 

“There is no denying the fact, only women know 
how to love.” 


FATHER MATTHEW 


E had just left Rouen and were galloping 
W along the road to Jumiéges. The light 

carriage flew along across the level coun- 
try. Presently the horse slackened his pace to walk 
up the hill of Cantelen. 

One sees there one of the most magnificent views 
in the world. Behind us lay Rouen, the city of 
churches, with its Gothic belfries, sculptured like 
ivory trinkets; before us Saint Sever, the manufac- - 
turing suburb, whose thousands of smoking chim- 
neys rise amid the expanse of sky,.opposite the thou- 
sand sacred steeples of the old city. 

On the one hand the spire of the cathedral, the 
highest of human monuments, on the other the en- 
gine of the power-house, its rival, and almost as 
high, and a metre higher than the tallest pyramid in 
Egypt. 

Before us wound the Seine, with its scattered 
islands and bordered by white banks, covered with a 
forest on the right and on the left immense mead- 
ows, bounded by another forest yonder in the dis- 
tance. . 

Here and there large ships lay at anchor along the 
banks of the wide river. Three enormous steam- 
boats were starting out, one behind the other, for 
Havre, and a chain of boats, a bark, two schooners 
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and a brig, were going upstream to Rouen, drawn by 
a little tug that emitted a cloud of black smoke. 

My companion, a native of the country, did not 
glance at this wonderful landscape, but he smiled 
continually ; he seemed to be amused at his thoughts. 
Suddenly he cried: 

“Ah, you will seen see something comical—Father 
Matthew’s chapel. That is a sweet morsel, my boy.” 

I looked at him in surprise. He continued: 

“T will give you a whiff of Normandy that will 
stay by you. Father Matthew is the handsomest 
Norman in the province and his chapel is one of the 
wonders of the world, nothing more nor less. But I 
will first give you a few words of explanation. 

“Father Matthew, who is also called Father ‘La 
Boisson,’ is an old sergeant-major who has come 
back to his native land. He combines in admirable 
proportions, making a perfect whole, the humbug of 
the old soldier and the sly roguery of the Norman. 
On his return to Normandy, thanks to influence and 
incredible cleverness, he was made doorkeeper of a 
votive chapel, a chapel dedicated to the Virgin and 
frequented chiefly by young women who have gone 
astray. . . . He composed and had painted a spe- 
cial prayer to his ‘Good Virgin.’ This prayer is a 
masterpiece of unintentional irony, of Norman wit, 
in which jest is blended with fear of the saint and 
with the superstitious fear of the secret influence of 
something. He has not much faith in his protectress, 
but he believes in her a little through prudence, and 
he is considerate of her through policy. 

“This is how this wonderful prayer begins: 

“Our good Madame Virgin Mary, natural pro- 
tectress of girl mothers in this land and all over the 
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world, protect your servant who erred in a moment 
of forgetfulness ? 

“Tt ends thus: 

“*Do not forget me, especially when you are with 
your holy spouse, and intercede with God the Father 
that he may grant me a good husband, like your 
own.’ 

“This prayer, which was suppressed by the clergy 
of the district, is sold by him privately, and is said 
to be very efficacious for those who recite it with 
unction. 

“In fact he talks of the good Virgin as the valet 
de chambre of a redoubted prince might talk of his 
master who confided in him all his little private 
secrets. He knows a number of amusing anecdotes 
at his expense which he tells confidentially among 
friends as they sit over their glasses. 

“But you will see for yourself. 

“As the fees coming from the Virgin did not ap- 
pear sufficient to him, he added to the main figure a 
little business in saints. He has them all, or nearly 
all. There was not room enough in the chapel, so 
he stored them in the wood-shed and brings them 
forth as soon as the faithful ask for them. He 
carved these little wooden statues himself—they are 
comical in the extreme—and painted them all bright 
green one year when they were painting his house. 
You know that saints cure diseases, but each saint 
has his specialty, and you must not confound them 
or make any blunders. They are as jealous of each 
other as mountebanks. 

“In order that they may make no mistake, the old 
women come and consult Matthew. 

“For diseases of the ear which saint is the best?” 
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“‘Why, Saint Osyme is good and Saint Pamphi- 
lius is not bad.’ But that is not all. 

“As Matthew has sonie time to spate, he drinks; 
but he drinks like a professional, with conviction, so 
much so that he is intoxicated regularly every eve- 
ning. He is drunk, but he is aware of it. He is so 
well aware of it that he notices each day his exact 
degree of intoxication. That is his chief occupa- 
tion; the chapel is a secondary matter. 

“And he has invented—listen and catch on—he 
has invented the ‘Saoulométre.’ 

“There is no such iristrument, but Matthew’s ob- 
servations are as precise as those of a mathemati- 
cian. You may hear him repeating incessantly: 
‘Since Monday I have had more than forty-five,’ or 
else ‘I was between fifty-two and fifty-eight,’ or else 
‘I had at least sixty-six to seventy,’ of ‘Hullo, cheat, 
I thought I was in the fifties and here I find I had 
had seventy-five !’ 

“He never makes a mistake. 

“He declares that he never reached his limit, but 
as he acknowledges that his observations cease to 
be exact when he has passed ninety, one cannot de- 
pend absolutely on the truth of that statement. 

“When Matthew acknowledges that he has passed 
ninety, you may rest assured that he is blind drunk. 

“On these occasions his wife, Mélie, aaother mar- 
vel, flies into a fury. She waits for him at the door 
of the house, and as he enters she roars at him: 

“*So there you are, slut, hog, giggling sot!’ 

“Then Matthew, who is not laughing any longer, 
plants himself opposite her and says in a severe tone: 

““Be still, Mélie; this is no time to talk; wait till 
to-morrow.’ 
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“Tf she keeps on shouting at him, he goes up to 
her and says in a shaky voice: 

““Don’t bawl any more. I have had about ninety; 
I am not counting any more. Look out, I am going 
to hit you!’ 

“Then Mélie beats a retreat. 

“Tf, on the following day, she reverts to the sub- 
ject, he laughs in her face and says: 

“Come, come! We have said enough. It is past. 
As long as I have not reached my limit there is no 
harm done. But if I go past that I will allow you 
to correct me, my word on it!’” 


We had reached the top of the hill. The road 
entered the delightful forest of Roumare. 

Autumn, marvellous autumn, blended its gold and 
purple with the remaining traces of verdure. We 
passed through Duclair. ‘Then, instead of going on 
to Jumiéges, my friend turned to the left and, taking 
a crosscut, drove in among the trees. 

And presently from the top of a high hill we saw 
again the magnificent valley of the Seine and the 
winding river beneath us. 

At our right a very small slate-covered building, 
with a bell tower as large as a sunshade, adjoined a 
pretty house with green Venetian blinds, and all 
covered with honeysuckle and roses. 

“Heie are some friends!” cried a big voice, and 
Matthew appeared on the threshold. He was a 
man about sixty, thin and with a goatee and long, 
white mustache. 

My friend shook him by the hand and introduced 
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me, and Matthew took us into a clean kitchen, which 
served also as a dining-room. He said: 

“T have no elegant apartment, monsieur. I do not 
like to get too far away from the food. The sauce- 
pans, you see, keep me company.” Then, turning to 
my friend: 

“Why did you come on Thursday? You know 
quite well that this is the day I consult my Guardian 
Saint. I cannot go out this afternoon.” 

And running to the door, he uttered a terrific 
roar: “Mélie!” which must have startled the sailors 
in the ships along the stream in the valley below. 

Mélie did not reply. 

Then Matthew winked his eye knowingly. 

“She is not pleased with me, you see, because yes- 
terday I was in the nineties.” 

My friend began to laugh. “In the nineties, Mat- 
thew! How did you manage it?” 

“T will tell you,” said Matthew. “Last year I 
found only twenty rasiéres (an old dry measure) of 
apricots. There are no more, but those are the only 
things to make cider of. So I made some, and yes- 
terday I tapped the barrel. Talk of nectar! That 
was nectar. You shall tell me what you think of it. 
Polyte was here, and we sat down and drank a 
glass and another without being satisfied (one could 
go on drinking it until to-morrow), and at last, with 
glass after glass, I felt a chill at my stomach. I 
said to Polyte: ‘Supposing we drink a glass of 
cognac to warm ourselves? He agreed. But this 
cognac, it sets you on fire, so that we had to go 
back to the cider. But by going from chills to heat 
and heat to chills, I saw that I was in the nineties. 
Polyte was not far from his limit.” 
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The door opened and Mélie appeared. At once, 
before bidding us good-day, she cried: 

“Great hog, you have both of you reached your 
limit !” 

“Don’t say that, Mélie; don’t say that,” said Mat- 
thew, getting angry. “I have never reached my 
limit.” 

They gave us a delicious luncheon outside beneath 
two lime trees, beside the little chapel and overlook- 
ing the vast landscape. And Matthew told us, with 
a mixture of humor and unexpected credulity, in- 
credible stories of miracles. 

We had drunk a good deal of delicious cider, 
sparkling and sweet, fresh and intoxicating, which 
he preferred to all other drinks, and were smoking 
our pipes astride our chairs when two women ap- 
peared. 

They were old, dried up and bent. After greeting 
us they asked for Saint Blanc. Matthew winked at 
us as he replied: . 

“T will get him for you.” And he disappeared in 
his wood shed. He remained there fully five min- 
utes. Then he came back with an expression of 
consternation. He raised his hands. 

“T don’t know where he is. I cannot find him. I 
am quite sure that I had him.” Then making a 
speaking trumpet of his hands, he roared once more: 
“Meéli-e-e !”” 

“What's the matter?” replied his wife from the 
end of the garden. 

“Where’s Saint Blanc? I cannot find him in the 
wood shed.” 

Then Mélie explained it this way: 
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“Was not that the one you took last week to stop 
up a hole in the rabbit hutch?” 

Matthew gave a start. 

“By thunder, that may be!” Then turning to the 
women, he said: 

“Follow me.” 

They followed him. We did the same, almost 
choking with suppressed laughter. 

Saint Blanc was indeed stuck into the earth like 
an ordinary stake, covered with mud and dirt, and 
forming a corner for the rabbit hutch. 

As soon as they perceived him the two women fell 
on their knees, crossed themselves and began to mur- 
mur an “Oremus.” But Matthew darted toward 
them. : 

“Wait,” he said, “you are in the mud; I will get 
you a bundle of straw.” 

He went to fetch the straw and made them a prie- 
dieu. Then, looking at his muddy saint and doubt- 
less afraid of bringing discredit on his business, he 
added: 

“T will clean him off a little for you.” 

He took a pail of water and a brush and began to 
scrub the wooden image vigorously, while the two 
old women kept on praying. 

When he had finished he said: 

“Now he is all right.” And he took us back to 
the house to drink another glass. 

As he was carrying the giass to his lips he stopped 
and said in a rather confused manner: 

“All the same, when I put Saint Blanc out with 
the rabbits I thought he would not make any more 
money. For two years no one had asked for him. 
But the saints, you see, they are never out of date.” 


THE SPASM 


HE hotel guests slowly entered the dining- 
room and took their places. The waiters did 
not hurry themselves, in order to give the 
late comers a chance and thus avoid the trouble of 
bringing in the dishes a second time. The old 
bathers, the habitués, whose season was almost over, 
glanced, gazed toward the door whenever it opened, 
to see what new faces might appear. 

This is the principal distraction of watering 
places. People look forward to the dinner hour in 
order to inspect each day’s new arrivals, to find out 
who they are, what they do, and what they think. 
We always have a vague desire to meet pleasant 
people, to make agreeable acquaintances, perhaps to 
meet with a love adventure. In this life of elbow- 
ings, unknown strangers assume an extreme im- 
portance. Curiosity is aroused, sympathy is ready 
to exhibit itself, and sociability is the order of the 
day. 

We cherish antipathies for a week and friend- 
ships for a month; we see people with different eyes, 
when we view them through the medium of ac- 
quaintanceship at watering places. We discover in 
men suddenly, after an hour’s chat, in the evening 
after dinner, under the trees in the park where the 
healing spring bubbles up, a high intelligence and 
astonishing merits, and a month afterward we have 
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completely forgotten these new friends, who were 
so fascinating when we first met them. 

Permanent and serious ties are also formed here 
sooner than anywhere else. People see each other 
every day; they become acquainted very quickly, and 
their affection is tinged with the sweetness and un- 
restraint of long-standing intimacies. We cherish 
in after years the dear and tender memories of those 
first hours of friendship, the memory of those first 
conversations in which a soul was unveiled, of 
those first glances which interrogate and respond to 
questions and secret thoughts which the mouth has 
not as yet uttered, the memory of that first cordial 
confidence, the memory of that delightful sensation 
of opening our hearts to those who seem to open 
theirs to us in return. 

And the melancholy of watering places, the mo- 
notony of days that are all alike, proves hourly an 
incentive to this heart expansion. 

* * x * * « « 

Well, this evening, as on every other evening, 
we awaited the appearance of strange faces. 

Only two appeared, but they were very remark- 
able, a man and a woman—father and daughter. 
They immediately reminded me of some of Edgar 
Poe’s characters; and yet there was about them a 
charm, the charm associated with misfortune. I 
looked upon them as the victims of fate. The man 
was very tall and thin, rather stooped, with per- 
fectly white hair, too white for his comparatively 
youthful physiognomy; and there was in his bear- 
ing and in his person that austerity peculiar to 
Protestants. The daughter, who was probably 
twenty-four or twenty-five, was small in stature, and 
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was also very thin, very pale, and she had the air \ 


of one who was worn out with utter lassitude. We | 


meet people like this from time to time, who seem 
too weak for the tasks and the needs of daily life, 
too weak to move about, to walk, to do all that we 
do every day. She was rather pretty, with a trans- 
parent, spiritual beauty. And she ate with extreme 
slowness, as if she were almost incapable of moving 
her arms. 

It must have been she, assuredly, who had come 
to take the waters. 

They sat facing me, on the opposite side of the 
table; and I at once noticed that the father had a 
very singular, nervous twitching. 

Every time he wanted to reach an object, his 
hand described a sort of zigzag before it succeeded 
in reaching what it was in search of, and after a 
little while this movement annoyed me so that I 
turned aside my head in order not to see it. 

I noticed, too, that the young girl, during meals, 
wore a glove on her left hand. 

After dinner I went for a stroll in the park of 
the bathing establishment. This led toward the lit- 
tle Auvergnese station of Chatel-Guyon, hidden in 
a gorge at the foot of the high mountain, from which 
flowed so many boiling springs, arising from the 
deep bed of extinct volcanoes. Over yonder, above 
our heads, the domes of extinct craters lifted their 
ragged peaks above the rest in the long mountain 
chain. For Chatel-Guyon is situated at the en- 
trance to the land of mountain domes. 

Beyond it stretches out the region of peaks, and, 
farther on again, the region of precipitous summits. 

The “Puy de Dome” is the highest of the domes, 
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the Peak of Sancy is the loftiest of the peaks, and 
Cantal is the most precipitous of these mountain 
heights. 

It was a very warm evening, and I was walking 
up and down a shady path, listening to the opening 
strains of the Casino band, which was playing on 
an elevation overlooking the park. 

And I saw the father and the daughter advancing 
slowly in my direction. I bowed as one bows to 
one’s hotel companions at a watering place; and the 
man, coming to a sudden halt, said to me: 

“Could you not, monsieur, tell us of a nice walk 
to take, short, pretty, and not steep; and pardon my 
troubling you?” 

I offered to show them the way toward the valley 
through which the little river flowed, a deep valley 
forming a gorge between two tall, craggy, wooded 
slopes. 

They gladly accepted my offer. 

And we talked, naturally, about the virtue of the 
waters. . 

“Oh,” he said, “my daughter has a strange 
malady, the seat of which is unknown. She suffers 
from incomprehensible nervous attacks. At one 
time the doctors think she has an attack of heart 
disease, at another time they imagine it is some 
affection of the liver, and at another they declare 
it to be a disease of the spine. To-day this protean 
malady, that assumes a thousand forms and a thou- 
sand modes of attack, is attributed to the stomach, 
which is the great caldron and regulator of the 
body. This is why we have come here. For my 
part, I am rather inclined to think it is the nerves. 
In any case it is very sad.” 
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Immediately the remembrance of the violent spas- 
modic movement of his hand came back to my mind, 
and I asked him: 

“But is this not the result of heredity? Are not 
your own nerves somewhat affected?” 

He replied calmly: 

“Mine? Oh, no—my nerves have always been 
very steady.” 

* Then, suddenly, after a pause, he went on: 

“Ah! You were alluding to the jerking move- 
ment of my hand every time I try to reach for any- 
thing? This arises from a terrible experience which 
I had. Just imagine, this daughter of mine was 
actually buried alive!” 

I could only utter, “Ah!” so great were my as- 
tonishment and emotion. 

* 2 * * * * * 

He continued: 

“Here is the story. It is simple. Juliette had 
been subject for some time to serious attacks of 
the heart. We believed that she had disease of that 
organ, and were prepared for the worst. 

“One day she was carried into the house cold, 
lifeless, dead. She had fallen down unconscious in 
the garden. The doctor certified that life was ex- 
tinct. I watched by her side for a day and two 
nights. I laid her with my own hands in the coffin, 
which I accompanied to the cemetery, where she was 
deposited in the family vault. It is situated in the 
very heart of Lorraine. 

“T wished to have her interred with her jewels, 
bracelets, necklaces, rings, all presents which she 
had received from me, and wearing her first ball 
dress, 
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“You may easily imagine my state of mind when 
T re-entered our home. She was the only one I 
had, for my wife had been dead for many years. 
I found my way to my own apartment in a half- 
distracted condition, utterly exhausted, and sank 
into my easy-chair, without the capacity to think 
or the strength to move. I was nothing better now 
than a suffering, vibrating machine, a human being 
who had, as it were, been flayed alive; my soul was 
like an open wound, 

“My old valet, Prosper, who had assisted me in 
placing Juliette in her coffin, and aided me in pre- 
paring her for her last sleep, entered the room 
noiselessly, and asked: 

“Does monsieur want anything?’ 

“I merely shook my head in reply. 

“Monsieur is wrong,’ he urged. ‘He will in- 
jure his health. Would monsieur like me to put him 
to bed?’ 

“T answered: ‘No, let me alone!’ 

“And he left the room. 

“T know not how many hours slipped away. Oh, 
what a night, what a night! It was cold. My fire 
had died out in the huge grate; and the wind, the 
winter wind, an icy wind, a winter hurricane, blew 
with a regular, sinister noise against the windows. 

“How many hours slipped away? There I was 
without sleeping, powerless, crushed, my eyes wide 
open, my legs stretched out, my body limp, inani- 
mate, and my mind torpid with despair. Suddenly 
the great doorbell, the great bell of the vestibule, 
rang out. 

“I started so that my chair cracked under me. 
The solemn, ponderous sound vibrated through the 
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empty country house as through a vault. 1 turned 
round to see what the hour was by the clock. It 
‘was just two in the morning. Who could be com- 
ing at such an hour? 

“And, abruptly, the bell again rang twice. The 
servants, without doubt, were afraid to get up. I 
took a wax candle and descended the stairs. I was 
on the point of asking: ‘Who is there?’ 

“Then I felt ashamed of my weakness, and I 
slowly drew back the heavy bolts. My heart was 
throbbing wildly. I was frightened, I opened the 
door brusquely, and in the darkness I distinguished 
a white figure, standing erect, something that re- 
sembled an apparition. 

“I recoiled, petrified with horror, faltering: 

““Who—who—who are you?’ 

“A voice replied: eps 

“Tt is I, father,’ 

“It was my daughter. 

“I really thought I must be mad, and I retreated 
backward before this advancing spectre. I kept 
moving away, making a sign with my hand, as if 
to drive the phantom away, that gesture which you 
have noticed—that gesture which has remained with 
me ever since. 

“Do not be afraid, papa,’ said the apparition. 
‘I was not dead. Somebody tried to steal my rings 
and cut one of my fingers; the blood began to flow, 
and that restored me to life.’ 

“And, in fact, I could see that her hand was cov- 
ered with blood. 

“TI fell on my knees, choking with ae and with 
a rattling in my throat. 

“Then, when I had somewhat cleans my 
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thoughts, though I was still so bewildered that I 
scarcely realized the awesome happiness that had 
befallen me, I made her go up to my room and sit 
down in my easy-chair; then I rang excitedly for 
Prosper to get him to rekindle the fire and to bring 
some wine, and to summon assistance. 

“The man entered, stared at my daughter, opened 
his mouth with a gasp of alarm and stupefaction, 
and then fell back dead. 

“It was he who had opened the vault, who had 
mutilated and then abandoned my daughter; for he 
could not efface the traces of the theft. He had not 
even taken the trouble to put back the coffin into its 
place, feeling sure, besides, that he would not be 
suspected by me, as I trusted him absolutely. 

“You see, monsieur, that we are very unfortu- 
nate people.” 

* * * x * « x 

He was silent. 

The night had fallen, casting its shadows over 
the desolate, mournful vale, and a sort of mysteri- 
ous fear possessed me at finding myself by the side 
of those strange beings, of this young girl who had 
come back from the tomb, and this father with his 
uncanny spasm. 

I found it impossible to make any comment on 
this dreadful story. I only murmured: 

“What a horrible thing!” 

Then, after a minute’s silence, I added: 

“Let us go indoors. I think it is growing cool.” 

And we made our way back to the hotel. 
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“To the Abbé Louis d’Ennemare, at Soissons. 


66 Y. Dear Abbe. 
“My marriage with your cousin is 


broken off in the most stupid way, all on 
account of an idiotic trick which I almost invou- 
untarily played my intedded. In my perplexity I 
turn to you, my old school chum, for you may be 
able to help me out of the difficulty. If you can, 1 
shall be grateful to you until I die. 

“You know Gilberte, or, rather, you think you 
know her, but do we ever understand women? All 
their opinions, their ideas, their creeds, are a sur- 
prise to us. They are all full of twists and turns, 
cf the unforeseen, of unintelligible arguments, of de- - 
fective logic and of obstinate ideas, which seem 
final, but which they alter because a little bird came 
and perched on the window ledge. 

“1 need not tell you that your cousin is very re- 
ligious, as she was brought up by the White (or 
was it the Black?) Ladies at Nancy. You know 
that better than I do, but what you perhaps do not 
know is, that she is just as excitable about other 
matters as she is about religion. Her head flies 
away, just as a leaf is whirled away by the wind; 
and she is a true woman, or, rather, girl, for she 
is moved or made angry in a moment, starting off 
at a gallop in affection, just as she does in hatred, 
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and returning in the same manner; and she is 
pretty—as you know, and more charming than I 
can say—as you will never know. 

“Well, we became engaged, and I adored her, as 
I adore her still, and she appeared to love me. 

“One evening, I received a telegram summoning 
me to Cologne for a consultation, which might be 
followed by a serious and difficult operation, and as 
I had to start the next morning, I went to wish Gil- 
berte good-by, and tell her why I could not dine 
with them on Wednesday, but would do so on Fri- 
day, the day of my return. Ah! Beware of Fri- 
days, for I assure you they are unlucky ! 

“When I told her that I had to go to Germany, 
I saw that her eyes filled with tears, but when I 
said I should be back very soon, she clapped her 
hands, and said: 

““T am very glad you are going, then! You must 
bring me back something; a mere trifle, just a 
souvenir, but a souvenir that you have chosen for 
me. You must guess what I should like best, do 
you hear? And then I shall see whether you have 
any imagination,’ 

“She thought for a few moments, and then 
added: 

“T forbid you to spend more than twenty francs 
on it. I want it for the intention, and for a re- 
membrance of your penetration, and not for its in- 
trinsic value.’ 

“And then, after another moment’s silence, she 
said, in a low voice, and with downcast eyes: 

“Tf it costs you nothing in money, but is some- 
thing very ingenious and pretty, I will—I will kiss 
you.’ 
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“The next day I was in Cologne. It was a case 
of a terrible accident, which had plunged a whole 
family into despair, and a difficult amputation was 
necessary. They lodged me in the house; I might 
say, they almost locked me up, and I saw nobody 
but people in tears, who almost deafened me with 
their lamentations; I operated on a man who ap- 
peared to be in a moribund state, and who nearly 
died under my hands, and with whom I remained 
two nights; and then, when I saw that there was a 
chance of his recovery, I drove to the station. I 
had, however, made a mistake in the trains, and I 
had an hour to wait, and so I wandered about the 
streets, still thinking of my poor patient, when a 
man accosted me. I do not know German, and he 
was totally ignorant of French, but at last I made 
out that he was offering me some relics. I thought 
of Gilberte, for I knew her fanatical devotion, and 
here was my present ready to hand, so I followed 
the man into a shop where religious objects were for 
sale, and I bought a small piece of a bone of one of 
the Eleven Thousand Virgins. 

“The pretended relic was inclosed in a charming 
old silver box, and that determined my choice, and, 
putting my purchase into my pocket, I went to the 
railway station, and so on to Paris. 

“As soon as I got home, I wished to examine 
my purchase again, and on taking hold of it, I found 
that the box was open, and the relic missing! I 
searched in vain in my pocket, and turned it inside 
out; the small bit of bone, which was no bigger than 
half a pin, had disappeared. 

“You know, my dear little Abbé, that my faith 
is not very fervent, but, as my friend, you are mag- 
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nanimous enough to put up with my lukewarmness, 
and to leave me alone, and to wait for the future, 
so you say. But I absolutely disbelieve in the relics 
of second-hand dealers in piety, and you share my 
doubts in that respect. Therefore, the loss of that 
bit of sheep’s carcass did not grieve me, and I easily 
procured a similar fragment, which I carefully fas- 
tened inside my jewel-box, and then I went to see 
my intended. 

“As soon as she saw me, she ran up to me, smil- 
ing and eager, and said to me: 

“What have you brought me?’ 

“T pretended to have forgotten, but she did not 
believe me, and I made her beg, and even beseech 
me, But when I saw that she was devoured by 
curiosity, I gave her the sacred silver box. She ap- 
peared overjoyed. 

““A relic! Oh! A relic!’ 

“And she kissed the box passionately, so that I 
was ashamed of my deception. She was not quite 
satisfied, however, and her uneasiness soon turned 
to terrible fear, and looking straight into my eyes, 
she said; 

“ “Are you sure that it is genuine?’ 

‘Absolutely certain.’ 

“Flow can you be so certain?’ 

“T was trapped; for to say that I had bought it of 
aman in the streets would be my destruction. What 
was I to say? A wild idea struck me, and I said, 
in a low, mysterious voice: 

“IT stole it for you.’ 

“She looked at me with astonishment and delight 
in her large eyes. 

“Oh! You stole it? Where?’ 
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“In the cathedral; in the very shrine of the 
Eleven Thousand Virgins.’ 

“Her heart beat with pleasure, and she mur- 
mured: 

“Oh! Did you really do that—for me? Tell 
me—all about it!’ | 

“That was the climax; I could not retract what 
I had said. I made up a fanciful story, with precise 
details: I had given the custodian of the building a 
hundred francs to be allowed to go about the build- 
ing by myself; the shrine was being repaired, but 
I happened to be there at the breakfast hour of the 
workmen and clergy; by removing a small panel, I 
had been enabled to seize a small piece of bone (oh! 
so small), among a quantity of others (I said a 
quantity, as I thought of the amount that the re- 
mains of the skeletons of eleven thousand virgins 
must produce). Then I went to a goldsmith’s and 
bought a casket worthy of the relic; and I was not 
sorry to let her know that the silver box cost me 
five hundred francs. 

“But she did not think of that; she listened to 
me, trembling, in an ecstasy, and whispering: ‘How 
I love you!’ she threw herself into my arms. 

“Just note this: I had committed sacrilege for 
her sake. I had committed a theft; I had violated 
a church; I had violated a shrine; violated and 
stolen holy relics, and for that she adored me, 
thought me perfect, tender, divine. Such is woman, 
my dear Abbé, every woman. 

“For two months I was the most admirable of 
lovers. In her room, she had made a kind of mag- 
nificent chapel in which to keep this bit of mutton 
chop, which, as she thought, had made me commit 
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that divine love-crime, and she worked up her re- 
ligious enthusiasm in front of it every morning and 
evening. I had asked her to keep the matter se- 
cret, for fear, as I said, that I might be arrested, 
condemned, and given over to Germany, and she 
kept her promise. 

“Well, at the beginning of the summer, she was 
seized with an irresistible desire to see the scene of 
my exploit, and she teased her father so persist- 
ently (without telling him her secret reason), that 
he took her to Cologne, but without telling me of 
their trip, according to his daughter’s wish. 

“TI need not tell you that I had not seen the 
interior of the cathedral. I do not know where the 
tomb (if there be a tomb) of the Eleven Thousand 
Virgins is; and then, it appears, it is unapproach- 
able, alas! 

“A week afterward, I received ten lines, break- 
ing off our engagement, and then an explanatory 
letter from her father, whom she had, somewhat 
late, taken into her confidence. 

“At the sight of the shrine, she had suddenly seen 
through my trickery and my lie, and at the same 
time discovered my real innocence of any crime. 
Having asked the keeper of the relics whether any 
robbery had been committed, the man began to 
laugh, and pointed out to them how impossible such 
a crime was. But, from the moment that I had not 
plunged my profane hand into venerable relics, I 
was no longer worthy of my fair-haired, sensitive 
betrothed. 

“I was forbidden the house; I begged and prayed 
in vain; nothing could move the fair devotee, and 
I became ill from grief. Well, last week, her 
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cousin, Madame d’Arville, who is your cousin also, 
sent me word that she should like to see me, and 
when I called, she told me on what conditions I 
might obtain my pardon, and here they are. I must 
bring her a relic, a real, authentic relic of some 
virgin and martyr, certified to be such by our Holy 
Father, the Pope, and I am going mad from em- 
barrassment and anxiety. 

“I will go to Rome, if needful, but I cannot call 
on the Pope unexpectedly, to tell him my stupid 
misadventure; and, besides, I doubt whether they 
allow private individuals to have relics. Could not 
you give me an introduction to some cardinal, or 
even to some French prelate who possesses some re- 
mains of a female saint? Or, perhaps, you may 
have the precious object she wants in your collec- 
tion? 7 

“Help me out of my difficulty, my dear Abbé, 
and I promise you that I will be converted ten years 
sooner than I otherwise should be! 

“Madame d’Arville, who takes the matter seri- 
ously, said to me the other day: 

““Poor Gilberte will never marry.’ 

“My dear old schoolmate, will you allow your 
cousin to die the victim of a stupid piece of sub- 
terfuge on my part? Pray prevent her from being 
virgin eleven thousand and one. 

“Pardon me, I am unworthy, but I embrace you, 
and love you with all my heart. 

“Your old friend, 
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A TRESS OF HAIR 


HE walls of the cell were bare and white- 
washed. A narrow grated window, placed 
so high that one could not reach it, lighted 
this sinister little room. The mad inmate, seated on 
a straw chair, looked at us with a fixed, vacant and 
haunted expression, He was very thin, with hollow 
cheeks and hair almost white, which one guessed 
might have turned gray in a few months. His 
clothes appeared to be too large for his shrunken 
limbs, his sunken chest and empty paurfch. One 
felt that this man’s mind was destroyed, eaten by 
his thoughts, by one thought, just as a fruit is eaten 
by a worm. His craze, his idea was there in his 
brain, insistent, harassing, destructive. It wasted 
his frame little by little. It—the invisible, impal- 
pable, intangible, immaterial idea—was mining his 
health, drinking his blood, snuffing out his life. 
What a mystery was this man, being killed by an 
ideal! He aroused sorrow, fear and pity, this 
madman. What strange, tremendous and deadly 
thoughts dwelt within this forehead which they 
creased with deep wrinkles which were never still? 
“He has terrible attacks of rage,” said the doctor 
tome. “His is one of the most peculiar cases I have 
ever seen. He has seizures of erotic and maca- 
beresque madness. He is a sort of necrophile. He 
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_ has kept a journal in which he sets forth his disease 
with the utmost clearness. In it you can, as it were, 
put your finger on it. If it would interest you, 
you may go over this document.” 

I followed the doctor into his office, where he 
handed me this wretched man’s diary, saying: 
“Read it and tell me what you think of it.” 

I read as follows: 


“Until the age of thirty-two I lived peacefully, 
without knowing love. Life appeared very simple, 
very pleasant and very easy. I was rich. I enjoyed 
so many things that I had no passion for anything 
in particular. It was good to be alive! I awoke 
happy every morning and did those things that 
pleased me during the day and went to bed at night 
contented, in the expectation of a peaceful to- 
morrow and a future without anxiety. 

“T had had a few flirtations without my heart 
being touched by any true passion or wounded by 
any of the sensations of true love. It is good to 
live like that. It is better to love, but it is terrible. 
And yet those who love in the ordinary way must 
experience ardent happiness, though less than mine 
possibly, for love came to. me in a remarkable 
manner. 

“As I was wealthy, I bought all kinds of old fur- 
niture and old curiosities, and I often thought of 
the unknown hands that had touched these objects, 
of the eyes that had admired them, of the hearts 
that had loved them; for one does love things! I 
sometimes remained hours and hours looking at a 
little watch of the last century. It was so tiny, so 
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pretty with its enamel and gold chasing. And it 
kept time as on the day when a woman first bought 
it, enraptured at owning this dainty trinket. It had 
not ceased to vibrate, to live its mechanical life, 
and it had kept up its regular tick-tock since the last 
century. Who had first worn it on her bosom amid 
the warmth of her clothing, the heart of the watch 
beating beside the heart of the woman? What hand 
had held it in its warm fingers, had turned it over 
and then wiped the enamelled shepherds on the case 
to remove the slight moisture from her fingers? 
What eyes had watched the hands on its ornamental 
face for the expected, the beloved, the sacred hour? 

“How I wished I had known her, seen her, the 
woman who had selected this exquisite and rare ob- 
ject! She is dead! I am possessed with a longing 
for women of former days. I love, from afar, all 
those who have loved. The story of those dead and 
gone loves fills my heart with regrets. Oh, the 
beauty, the smiles, the youthful caresses, the hopés! 
Should not all that be eternal? 

“How I have wept whole nights thinking of those 
poor women of former days, so beautiful, so loving, 
so sweet, whose arms were extended in an embrace, 
and who now are dead! A kiss is immortal! It 
goes from lips to lips, from century to century, from 
age to age. Men receive them, give them and die. 

“The past attracts me, the present terrifies me 
because the future means death. I regret all that 
has gone by. I mourn all who have lived; I should 
like to check time, to stop the clock. But time goes, 
it goes, it passes, it takes from me each second a 
little of myself for the annihilation of to-morrow. 
And I shall never live again. 
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“Farewell, ye women of yesterday. I love you! 

“But I am not to be pitied. I found her, the oné 
I was waiting for, and through her I enjoyed in- 
estimable pleasure. 

“J was sauntering in Paris on a bright, sunny 
morning, with a happy heart and a high step, look- 
ing in at the shop windows with the vague interest 
of an idler. All at once I noticed in the shop of a 
dealer in antiques a piece of Italian furniture of the 
. seventeenth century. It was very handsome, very 
rare. I set it down as being the work of a Venetian 
artist named Vitelli, who was celebrated in his day. 

“I went on my way. 

“Why did the remembrance of that piece of fur- 
niture haunt me with such insistence that I retraced 
my steps? I again stopped before the shop, in order 
to take another look at it, and I felt that it 
tempted me. 

“What a singular thing temptation is! One gazes 
at an object, and, little by little, it charms you, it 
disturbs you, it fills your thoughts as a woman’s 
face might do. The enchantment of it penetrates 
your being, a strange enchantment of form, color 
and appearance of an inanimate object. And one 
loves it, one desires it, one wishes to have it. A 
longing to own it takes possession of you, gently at 
first, as though it were timid, but growing, becoming 
intense, irresistible. 

“And the dealers seem to guess, from your ardent 
gaze, your secret and increasing longing. 

“I bought this piece of furniture and had it sent 
home at once. I placed it in my room. 

“Oh, I am sorry for those who do not know the 
azoneymoon of the collector with the antique he has 
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just purchased. One looks at it tenderly and passes 
one’s hand over it as if it were human flesh; one 
comes back to it every moment, one is always think- 
ing of it, wherever one goes, whatever one does. 
_ The dear recollection of it pursues you in the street, 
in society, everywhere; and when you return home 
at night, before taking off your gloves or your hat, 
you go and look at it with the tenderness of a lover. 

“Truly, for eight days I worshipped this piece of 
furniture. I opened its doors and pulled out the 
drawers every few moments. I handled it with 
rapture, with all the intense joy of possession. 

“But one evening I surmised, while I was feeling 
the thickness of one of the panels, that there must 
be a secret drawer in it. My heart began to beat, 
and I spent the night trying to discover this secret 
cavity. 

“T succeeded on the following day by driving a 
knife into a slit in the wood. A panel slid back and 
I saw, spread out on a piece of black velvet, a mag- 
nificent tress of hair. 

“Yes, a woman’s hair, an immense coil of fair 
hair, almost red, which must have been cut off close 
to the head, tied with a golden cord. 

“T stood amazed, trembling, confused. An almost 
imperceptible perfume, so ancient that it seemed to 
be the spirit of a perfume, issued from this mysteri- 
ous drawer and this remarkable relic. 

“T lifted it gently, almost reverently, and took it 
out of its hiding place. It at once unwound in a 
golden shower that reached to the floor, dense but 
light, soft and gleaming like the tail of a comet. 

“A strange emotion filled me. What was this? 
When, how, why had this hair been shut up in this _ 
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drawer? What adventure, what tragedy did this 
souvenir conceal? Who had cut it off? A lover 
on a day of farewell, a husband on a day of revenge, 
or the one whose head it had graced on the day of 
despair? 

“Was it as she was about to take the veil that 
they had cast thither that love dowry as a pledge to 
the world of the living? Was it when they were 
going to nai! down the coffin of the beautiful young 
corpse that the one who had adored her had cut off 
her tresses, the only thing that he could retain of 
her, the only living part of her body that would not 
suffer decay, the only thing be could still love, and 
caress, and kiss in his paroxysms of grief? 

“Was it not strange that this tress should have 
remained as it was in life, when not an atom of the 
body on which it grew was in existence? 

“Tt fell over my fingers, tickled the skin with a 
singular caress, the caress of a dead woman. It 
affected me so that I felt as though I should weep. 

“T held it in my hands for a long time, then it 
seemed as if it disturbed me, as though something of 
the soul had remained in it. And I put it back on 
the velvet, rusty from age, and pushed in the 
drawer, closed the doors of the antique cabinet and 
went out for a walk to meditate. 

“T walked along, filled with sadness and also with 
unrest, that unrest that one feels when in love. I 
felt as though I must have lived before, as though I 
must have known this woman. 

“And Villon’s lines came to my mind like a sob: © 

Tell me where, and in what place 
Is Flora, the beautiful Roman, 


Hipparchia and Thais 
Who was her cousin-german? 
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Echo answers in the breeze 

O’er river and lake that blows, 
Their beauty was above all praise, 
But where are last year’s snows? 


The queen, white as lilies, 

ho sang as sing the birds, 
Bertha Broadfoot, Beatrice, Alice, 
Ermengarde, princess of Maine, 
And Joan, the good Lorraine, 
Burned by the English at Rouen, 
Where are they, Virgin Queen? 
And where are last year’s snows? 


“When I got home again I felt an irresistible 
longing to see my singular treasure, and I took it 
out and, as I touched it, I felt a shiver go all 
through me. 

“For some days, however, I was in my ordinary 
condition, although the thought of that tress of hair 
was always present to my mind. 

“Whenever I came into the house I had to see it 
and take it in my hands. I turned the key of the 
cabinet with the same hesitation that one opens the 
door leading to one’s beloved, for in my hands and 
my heart I felt a confused, singular, constant sen- 
sual longing to plunge my hands in the enchanting 
golden flood of those dead tresses. . 

“Then, after I had finished caressing it and had 
locked the cabinet I felt as if it were a living thing, 
shut up in there, imprisoned; and I longed to see it 
again. I felt again the imperious desire to take it 
in my hands, to touch it, to even feel uncomfortable 
at the cold, slippery, irritating, bewildering contact. 

“T lived thus for a month or two, I forget how 
long. It obsessed me, haunted me. I was happy and 
tormented by turns, as when one falls in love, and 
after the first vows have been exchanged. 

“T shut myself in the room with it to feel it on my. 
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skin, to bury my lips in it, to kiss it. I wound it 
round my face, covered my eyes with the golden 
flood so as to see the day gleam through its gold. 

“T loved it! Yes, I loved it. I could not be with- 
out it nor pass an hour without looking at it. 

“And I waited—I waited—for what? I do not 
know—— For her! 

“One night I woke up suddenly, feeling as though 
I were not alone in my room. 

“TI was alone, nevertheless, but I could not go to 
sleep again, and, as I was tossing about feverishly, 
I got up to look at the golden tress. It seemed softer 
than usual, more life-like. Do the dead come back? 
I almost lost consciousness as I kissed it. I took it 
back with me to bed and pressed it to my lips as if 
it were my sweetheart. 

“Do the dead come back? She came back. Yes, I 
saw her; I held her in my arms just as she was in 
life, tall, fair and round. She came back every eve- 
ning—the dead woman, the beautiful, adorable, 
mysterious unknown. 3 

“My happiness was so great that I could not con- 
ceal it. No lover ever tasted such intense, terrible 
enjoyment. I loved her so well that I could not be 
separated from her. I took her with me always and 
everywhere. I walked about the town with her as if 
she were my wife, and took her to the theatre, al- 
ways to a private box. But they saw her—they 
guessed—they arrested me. They put me in prison 
like a criminal. They took her. Oh, misery!” 


Here the manuscript stopped. And as I suddenly 
raised my astonished eyes to the doctor a terrific 
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cry, a howl of impotent rage and of exasperated 
longing resounded through the asylum. 

“Listen,” said the doctor. “We have to douse the 
obscene madman with water five times a day. Ser- 
geant Bertrand was the only one who was in love 
with the dead.” 

Filled with astonishment, horror and pity, 1 stam- 
mered out: 

“But—that tress—did it really exist?” 

The doctor rose, opened a cabinet full of phials 
and instruments and tossed over a long tress of fair 
hair which flew toward me like a golden bird. 

I shivered at feeling its soft, light touch on my 
hands. And I sat there, my heart beating with dis- 
gust and desire, disgust as at the contact of any- 
thing accessory to a crime and desire as at the temp- 
tation of some infamous and mysterious thing. 

The doctor said as he shrugged his shoulders: 

“The mind of man is capable of anything.” 


NOS ANGLAIS. 


LITTLE bound notebook lay on the cush- 
A ioned seat of the railway carriage. I took 

it up and opened it. It was a diary of his 
travels, lost by some traveller. 

I here copy the three last pages. 

February 1.—Mentone, chief city of consump- 
tives, celebrated for its pulmonary tubercles. Very 
different from the tubercle of the sweet potato, 
which lives and germinates in the earth to nourish 
and fatten human beings, this species of vegetation 
lives and germinates in man to nourish and enrich 
the soil. 7 

I got this scientific definition from a kind and 
learned physician of the district. 

I am looking for an hotel, I am directed to the 
great Hotel de Russie, d’Angleterre et des Pays-Bas. 

With great respect for the cosmopolitan intelli- 
gence of the proprietor, I take a room in this hos- 
pital which seems to me to be empty, it is so large. 

Then I take a walk round the town, which is 
pretty, and pleasantly situated at the foot of an im- 
posing mountain (see the guidebooks), I meet peo- 
ple who have a sickly appearance being led about by 
others who look bored. Here one comes across 
mufflers. (This is for naturalists who might be 
troubled at their disappearance.) 
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Six o’clock. I come home to dinner. The table 
was laid in an immense dining-room which was in- 
tended for three hundred guests, but which at pres- 
ent shelters exactly twenty-two. They come in one 
after another. First comes a tall Englishman, close- 
shaven and thin, with a long, tight-fitting frock coat, 
the sleeves of which confine his thin arms as an um- 
brella sheath covers an umbrella. This garment, 
which recalls the civilian uniform of old army cap- 
tains, the dress of invalided veterans and the cassock 
of priests, was ornamented down the front with a 
row of black cloth buttons, placed close to each 
other like a battalion of wood lice. On the opposite 
side was a row of buttonholes. The waistcoat is 
fastened in the same manner. The owner of this 
suit does not appear to be humorous. 

He bows to me. I return his politeness. 

Second entry—Three ladies, three English women, 
a mother and two daughters. Each of them wears 
on her head what looks like a whiped egg, which 
astonished me. The daughters are as old as the 
mother, the mother is as old as the daughters. They 
are all three thin, with flat figures, tall, slow moving 
and stiff, and they show their teeth to inspire men 
and food with fear. 

Other guests enter, all English. One of them 
alone is big and red-faced, with white whiskers. 
Each woman (there are fourteen) wears on her 
head a whipped egg. I perceive that this entremets 
headdress is made of white lace or foamy tulle, I do 
not know which. It does not seem to be sweetened. 
All these ladies appear to have been preserved in 
vinegar, although there are among them five young 
girls, not bad looking, but hopelessly flat. 
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I recall Bouilhet’s lines: 


Qu’importe ton sein maigre, 6 mon objet aimé 

On est plus prés du coeur quand la poitrine est plate 
Et je vois comme un merle en sa cage enfermé 
L’amour entre tes os, révant sur une patte. 


Two young men, younger than the first, are also 
enclosed in priestly frock coats. They are lay 
brothers, with wives and children, called pastors. 
They look cleaner, more serious and less amiable 
than our curés. J would not exchange a ton of these 
for a barrel of those. Everyone to his taste. 

As soon as the guests were all in, the head pastor 
took the floor and pronounced in English a sort of 
very long bénédicité, that everyone at table lis- 
tened to with a penitent air. 

My food being thus consecrated, in spite of my- 
self, to the God of Israel and of Albion, everyone 
began to eat their soup. 

A solemn silence reign in the spacious dining- 
room, a silence which could not be normal. I sup- 
pose my presence is disagreeable to this colony, into 
which no tainted sheep had entered hitherto. 

The women, in particular, have an appearance of 
stiffness and restraint, as if they feared that their 
little headdress of whipped egg might fall into their 
plates. 

However, the head pastor addressed a few words 
to his neighbor, the assistant pastor. As I have the 
misfortune to understand a little English, I noticed 
with astonishment that they were resuming a con- 
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versation that had been interrupted before dinner, 
on the sayings of the prophets. 

Everyone listened reflectively. 

Then they fed me, still in spite of myself, on in- 
credible quotations, 

— “T will pour out water for him that is thirsty,” 
said Isaiah. 

I knew nothing about it. I also knew nothing 
about all the truths uttered by Jeremiah, Malachi, 
Ezekiel, etc. 

They entered my ears like flies, these simple 
truths and buzzed in my brain. 

“Let him that hungers ask bread.” 

“The air belongs to the birds as the sea belongs 
to the fishes.” 

“The fig tree yields figs and the palm, dates.” 

“The man who does not heed will not obtain 
wisdom.” 

How much grander and deeper is our great Henri 
Monnier, who makes one man, the immortal Prud’- 
homme, utter more brilliant truths than all the 
prophets combined. 

He cries on seeing the ocean: “The teat: is beau- 
tiful, but what a waste of land!” 

He formulates the eternal policy of the world: 
“This sword is the most beautiful day of my life. 
I shall know how to use it to protect the power 
that gives it to me, and, if necessary, to attack it.” 

If I had had the honor to be introduced to the 
company of English people by whom I was sur- 
rounded, I should assuredly have edified them with 
select quotations from our French prophet. 

When dinner was over we went into the drawing 
room. 
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IT sat alone in a corner. The British tribe seem 
to be conspiring at the other end of the spacious 
room. Suddenly a lady moved towards the piano. 

I thought to myself: 

“Ah, a little music. So much the better.” 

She opened the instrument, sat down before it, 
and all the colony surrounded her like a battalion, 
the women on the inside, and the men standing be- 
hind them. 

Are they going to sing an operaP 

The head pastor, now become leader of the choir, 
raised his hand, then lowered it, and a nameless, 
frightful clamor escaped from all these mouths 
which were singing a hymn. 

The women squalled, the men roared, the win- 
dows shook. The hotel dog began to howl out in 
the yard and was answered by another in one of the 
rooms, 

I fled, terrified, furious. And I went for a walk 
through the town. Not finding any theatre, or 
casino, or place of amusement, I had to come home 
again, ; 

The English were still singing. 

I went to bed. They kept on singing. They sang 
until midnight the praise of the Lord with the most 
discordant, screeching, odious voices I ever heard, 
while I, possessed by that horrible spirit of mimicry 
which led away an entire people in a dance of death, 
was humming beneath the sheets: 


I am sorry for the Lord, the Lord God of Albion, 
Whose glory they are singing in the parlor, 

If the Lord has more ear 

Than His faithful people, 
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If He loves talent, beauty, 

Grace, wit, mirth, 

Excellent mimicry and good music, 
I pity the Lord 

With all my heart. 


‘And when, at last, I was able to sleep, I had a 
frightful nightmare. I saw prophets riding on the 
backs of the pastors and eating whipped eggs on the 
heads of corpses. 

‘Horror! Horror! 

February 2nd. As soon as I rose I asked the 
proprietor if these barbarians who had invaded his 
hotel renewed their frightful amusement each day. 

He answered, smiling: 

“Oh, no, sir, yesterday was Sunday, and you 
know that, with them, Sunday is sacred.” 

I replied: 


Nothing is sacred for a pastor, 
Neither the sleep of a traveller, 
Nor his dinner, nor his ear. 

But see to it that a similar thing 
Does not occur again 

Or without hesitation 

I shall take the train. 


A little surprised, the proprietor promised that he 
would keep a lookout. 

I took a very pretty walk on the mountain side 
during the course of the day. 

When evening came I even took part in the 
bénédicité. Then I went into the drawing-room. 
What are they going to do? For a whole hour they 
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did nothing. Suddenly, the same lady who played 
the accompaniment for the hymns the preceding 
evening moved towards the piano and opened it. I 
tremblied with fear. And she began to play—a 
waltz. 

And the young girls began to dance. 

The head pastor beat time on his knee from long 
habit. The Englishmen asked the ladies to dance 
and the whipped eggs turned round and round and 
round like whirling dervishes. 

I enjoyed that more than hymns. After the waltz 
¢ame a quadrille and a polka. 

Not having been introduced, I remained seques- 
tered in a corner. 

February 3rd. Another pretty walk to the old 
Castelar, a charming ruin on the mountain which 
has remains of fortresses on all its summits. 

There is nothing so beautiful as these ruins of 
strongholds amid the chaos of rocks which command 
the Alpine snows (see guide book): This country 
is delightful. 

During the dinner I introduced myself, French 
fashion, to my neighbor. She did not make any re- 
ply. English politeness. 

In the evening they had an English ball. 

February 4th. Excursion to Monaco (see guide 
book). 

In the evening, an English ball at which I took 
part, as though I carried infection. 

February sth. Excursion to San Remo (see 
guide book). 

Evening—English ball. My quarantine continues. 

February 6th. Excursion to Nice (see guide 
books). 
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Evening—English ball. I went to bed. 

February 7th. Excursion to Cannes (see guide 
books). 

Evening—English ball. I drank a cup of tea in 
my corner. 

February 8th. Sunday, grand revenge. I was 
waiting for them, the upstarts. 

They had resumed their penitent Sunday air and 
were preparing their voices to sing hymns, 

Now, before dinner, I slipped into the drawing 
room, took the key of the piano and put it in my 
pocket, and said to the office clerk: 

“Tf the parsons ask for the key, tell them that I 
took it and ask them to come and see me.” 

During dinner they discussed several disputed 
Scriptural passages, explained texts and cleared up 
the genealogies of biblical personages. 

Then they went into the drawing-room and 
walked over to the piano. Consternation. 

They take counsel together. The tribe seems 
cast down. The whipped eggs seem ready to fly 
away. At length the head pastor leaves the room 
and presently returns. They discuss the matter and 
look at me with indignant eyes, and then the three 
pastors move in my direction, one behind the other, 
like ambassadors, They really look quite imposing. 

They bow to me. I rise from my seat. The old- 
est of them addresses me. 

“Monsieur, they tell me that you have taken the 
key of the piano. The ladies would like to have it 
so that they can sing hymns.” 

I replied: 

“Monsieur l’Abbé, I understand perfectly the re- 
quest of these ladies; but I cannot grant it. You are 
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a religious man, sir, and so am I, and my principles, 
doubtless more strict than your own, have decided 
me to prevent the profanation to which you are 
yielding yourselves. 

“T cannot permit, gentlemen, that you should em- 
ploy, in order to sing to the glory of God, an instru- 
ment that has been used all the week to make young 
girls dance. We do not give public balls in our 
churches, monsieur, and we do not play quadrilles 
on organs. The use to which you put the piano 
angers and shocks me. You may take my reply to 
the ladies,” 

The three pastors retired in dismay. The ladies 
appeared amazed. And they began to sing hymns 
without the piano. 

February 9th, Noon. The hotel proprietor came 
to ask me to leave. They are expelling me at the 
general request of the English. 

I met the three pastors who seemed to be super- 
intending my departure. I went strdight up to them. 
I bowed. : 

“Gentlemen,” I said, “you seem to be very well 
informed on the subject of the Scriptures. Per- 
sonally I have given quite a little study to these sub- 
jects. I even know a little Hebrew. Now, I should 
like to submit to you a matter that troubles my Cath- 
olic conscience very much.” 

And after shocking them with a résumé of some 
biblical genealogies, I declared it was scandalous to 
make us read ten pages of genealogy at dessert. 

“We spoil our eyes in order to learn that A. begat 
B., who begat C., who begat D., who begat E., who 
begat F., and when we are almost crazy from this 
interminable list, we arrive at the last who begat 
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nobody. We may call that, gentlemen, the acme of 
mystification !” 

The three pastors then abruptly turned their 
backs on me as one man and fled. 

Two o’clock. I am taking the train for Nice. 


The journal ends here. Although these notes 
show extremely bad taste, a common mind and 
much coarseness, I thought that they might put cer- 
tain travellers on their guard against the danger 
from English travellers. 

I must add that there are charming English people. 
I know some, and many of them. But as a rule 
they are not those we meet in hotels. 
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RENTED a little country house last summer on 
| the banks of the Seine, several leagues from 
Paris, and went out there to sleep every evening. 
After a few days I made the acquaintance of one of 
my neighbors, a man between thirty and forty, who 
certainly was the most curious specimen I ever met. 
He was an old boating man, and crazy about boat- 
ing. He was always beside the water, on the water, 
or in the water. He must have been born in a 
boat, and he will certainly die in a boat at the last. 
One evening as we were walking along the banks 
of the Seine I asked him to tell me some stories about 
his life on the water. The good man at once be- 
caine animated, his whole expression changed, he 
became eloquent, almost poetical. There was in his 
heart one great passion, an absorbing, irresistible 
passion—the river, 

Ah, he said to me, how many memories I have, 
connected with that river that you see flowing beside 
us! You people who live in streets know nothing 
about the river. But listen to a fisherman as he 
mentions the word. To him it is a mysterious thing, 
profound, unknown, a land of mirages and phantas- 
magoria, where one sees by night things that do 
not exist, hears sounds that one does not recog- 
nize, trembles without knowing why, as in passing 
through a cemetery—and it is, in fact, the most 
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sinister of cemeteries, one in which one has no 
tomb. 

The land seems limited to the river boatman, and 
on dark nights, when there is no moon, the river 
seems limitless. A sailor has not the same feeling 
for the sea. It is often remorseless and cruel, it 
is true; but it shrieks, it roars, it is honest, the great 
sea; while the river is silent and perfidious, It does 
not speak, it flows along without a sound; and this 
eternal motion of flowing water is more terrible to 
me than the high waves of the ocean. 

Dreamers maintain that the sea hides in its bosom 
vast tracts of blue where those who are drowned 
roam among the big fishes, amid strange forests and 
crystal grottoes. The river has only black depths 
where one rots in the slime. It is beautiful, how- 
ever, when it sparkles in the light of the rising 
sun and gently laps its banks covered with whis- 
pering reeds, © 

The poet says, speaking of the ocean: 

* O waves, what mournfnl tragedies ye know— 
Deep waves, the dread of kneeling mothers’ hearts! 
Ye tell them to each other as ye roll 
On flowing tide, and this it is that gives 


The sad despairing tones unto your voice 
As on ye roll at eve by mounting tide.” 


Well, I think that the stories whispered by the 
slender reeds, with their little soft voices, must be 
more sinister than the lugubrious tragedies told by 
the roaring of the waves. 

But as you have asked for some of my recollec- 
tions, I will tell you of a singular adventure that 
happened to me ten years ago. 

I was living, as I am now, in Mother Lafon’s 
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house, and one of my closest friends, Louis Bernet, 
who has now given up boating, his low shoes and 
his bare neck, to go into the Supreme Court, was 
living in the village of C., two leagues further down 
the river. We dined together every day, sometimes 
at his house, sometimes at mine. 

One evening as I was coming home alone and was 
pretty tired, rowing with difficulty my big boat, 
a twelve-footer, which I always took out at night, 
I stopped a few moments to draw breath near the 
reed-covered point yonder, about two hundred 
metres from the railway bridge. 

It was a magnificent night, the moon shone 
brightly, the river gleamed, the air was calm and 
soft. This peacefulness tempted me. I thought to 
myself that it would be pleasant to smoke a pipe in 
this spot. I took up my anchor and cast it into 
the river. 

The boat floated downstream with the current, to 
the end of the chain, and then stopped, and I seated 
myself in the stern on my sheepskin and made my- 
self as comfortable as possible. There was not a 
sound to be heard, except that I occasionally thought 
I could perceive an almost imperceptible lapping of 
the water against the bank, and I noticed taller 
groups of reeds which assumed strange shapes and 
seemed, at times, to move. 

The river was perfectly calm, but I felt myself 
affected by the unusual silence that surrounded me. 
All the creatures, frogs and toads, those nocturnal 
singers of the marsh, were silent. 

Suddenly a frog croaked to my right, and close 
beside me. I shuddered. It ceased, and I heard 
nothing more, and resolved to smoke, to soothe my 
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mind. But, although I was a noted colorer of pipes, 
I could not smoke; at the second draw I was nau- 
seated, and gave up trying. I began to sing. The 
sound of my voice was distressing to me. So I 
lay still, but presently the slight motion of the boat 
disturbed me. It seemed to me as if she were mak- 
ing huge lurches, from bank to bank of the river, 
touching each bank alternately. Then I felt as 
though an invisible force, or being, were drawing 
her to the surface of the water and lifting her out, 
to let her fall again. I was tossed about as in a 
tempest. I heard noises around me. I sprang 
to my feet with a single bound. The water was 
glistening, all was calm. 

I saw that my nerves were somewhat shaky, and 
I resolved to leave the spot. I pulled the anchor 
chain, the boat began to move; then I felt a re- 
sistance. I pulled harder, the anchor did not come 
up; it had caught on something at the bottom of 
the river and I could not raise it. I began pull- 
ing again, but all in vain. Then, with my oars, I 
turned the boat with its head up stream to change 
the position of the anchor. It was no use, it was 
still caught. I flew into a rage and shook the chain 
furiously. Nothing budged. I sat down, disheart- 
ened, and began to reflect on my situation. I could 
not dream of breaking this chain, or detaching it 
from the boat, for it was massive and was riveted 
at the bows to a piece of wood as thick as my arm. 
However, as the weather was so fine I thought that 
it probably would not be long before some fisher- 
man came to my aid. My ill-luck had quieted me. I 
sat down and was able, at length, to smoke my 
pipe. I had a bottle of rum; I drank two or three 
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glasses, and was able to laugh at the situation. 
It was very warm, so that, if need be, I could 
sleep out under the stars without any great harm. 
All at once there was a little knock at the side of 
the boat. I gave a start, and a cold sweat broke 
out all over me. The noise was, doubtless, caused 
by some piece of wood borne along by the current, 
but that was enough, and I again became a prey 
to a strange nervous agitation. I seized the chain 
and tensed my muscles in a desperate effort. The 
anchor held firm. I sat down again, exhausted. 
The river had slowly become enveloped in a thick 
white fog which lay close to the water, so that when 
I stood up I could see neither the river, nor my feet, 
nor my boat; but could perceive only the tops of 
the reeds, and farther off in the distance the plain, 
lying white in the moonlight, with big black patches 
rising up from it towards the sky, which were 
formed by groups of Italian poplars. I was as if 
buried to the waist in a cloud of cotton of singular 
whiteness, and all sorts of strange fancies came 
into my mind. I thought that someone was trying 
to climb into my boat which I could no longer dis- 
tinguish, and that the river, hidden by the thick 
fog, was full of strange creatures which were swim- 
ming all around me. I felt horribly uncomfort- 
able, my forehead felt as if it had a tight band 
round it, my heart beat so that it almost suffocated 
me, and, almost beside myself, I thought of swim- 
ming away from the place. But then, again, the 
very idea made me tremble with fear. I saw my- 
self, lost, going by guesswork in this heavy fog, 
struggling about amid the grasses and reeds which 
I could not escape, my breath rattling with fear, 
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neither seeing the bank, nor finding my boat; and 
it seemed as if I would feel myself dragged down by 
the feet to the bottom of these black waters. 

In fact, as I should have had to ascend the 
stream at least five hundred metres before finding 
a spot free from grasses and rushes where I could 
land, there were nine chances to one that I could 
not find my way in the fog and that I should 
drown, no matter how well I could swim. 

I tried to reason with myself. My will made me 
resolve not to be afraid, but there was something 
in me besides my will, and that other thing was 
afraid. I asked myself what there was to be afraid 
of. My brave “ego” ridiculed my coward “ego,” 
and never did I realize, as on that day, the existence 
in us of two rival personalities, one desiring a thing, 
the other resisting, and each winning the day in 
turn. 

This stupid, inexplicable fear increased, and be- 
came terror. I remained motionless, my eyes star- 
ing, my ears on the stretch with expectation. Of 
what? I did not know, but it must be something 
terrible. I believe if it had occurred to a fish 
to jump out of the water, as often happens, noth- 
ing more would have been required to make me 
fall over, stiff and unconscious. 

However, by a violent effort I succeeded in be- 
coming almost rational again. I took up my bottle 
of rum and took several pulls. Then an idea came 
to me, and I began to shout with all my might 
towards all the points of the compass in succession. 
When my throat was absolutely paralyzed I listened. 
A dog was howling, at a great distance. 

I drank some more rum and stretched myself 
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out at the bottom of the boat. I remained there 
about an hour, perhaps two, not sleeping, my eyes 
wide open, with nightmares all about me. I did 
not dare to rise, and yet I intensely longed to do 
so. I delayed it from moment to moment. I said 
to myself: “Come, get up!” and I was afraid to 
move. At last I raised myself with infinite caution 
as though my life depended on the slightest sound 
that I might make, and looked over the edge of the 
boat. 

I was dazzled by the most marvellous, the most 
astonishing sight that it is possible to see. It was 
one of those phantasmagoria of fairyland, onée 
of those sights described by travellers on their re- 
turn from distant lands, whom we listen to without 
believing. 

The fog which, two hours before, had floated on 
the water, had gradually cleared off and massed 
on the banks, leaving the river absolutely clear; 
while it formed on either bank an uninterrupted 
wall six or seven metres high, which shone in 
the moonlight with the dazzling brilliance of snow. 
One saw nothing but the river gleaming with light 
between these two white mountains; and high above 
my head sailed the great full moon, in the midst 
of a bluish, milky sky. 

All the creatures in the water were awake. The 
frogs croaked furiously, while every few moments 
I heard, first to the right and then to the left, the 
abrupt, monotonous and mournful metallic note of 
the bullfrogs. Strange to say, I was no longer 
- afraid, I was in the midst of such an unusual land- 
scape that the most remarkable things would not 
have astonished me. 
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How long this lasted I do not know, for I ended 
by falling asleep. When I opened my eyes the 
moon had gone down and the sky was full of clouds. 
The water lapped mournfully, the wind was blowing, 
it was pitch dark. 

I drank the rest of the rum, then listened, while 
I trembled, to the rustling of the reeds and the 
foreboding sound of the river. I tried to see, but 
could not distinguish my boat, nor even my hands, 
which I held up close to my eyes. 

Little by little, however, the blackness became less 
intense. All at once I thought I noticed a shadow 
gliding past, quite near me. I shouted, a voice 
replied; it was a fisherman. [I called him; he came 
near and I told him of my ill-luck. He rowed his 
boat alongside of mine and, together, we pulled 
at the anchor chain. The anchor did not move. 
Day came, gloomy gray, rainy and cold, one of 
those days that bring one sorrows and misfortunes. 
I saw another boat. We hailed it. The man on 
board of her joined his efforts to ours, and gradu- 
ally the anchor yielded. It rose, but slowly, slowly, 
loaded down by a considerable weight. At length 
we perceived a black mass and we drew it on 
board. 

It was the corpse of an old women with a big 
stone round her neck. 
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- T was a journeyman carpenter, a good work- 


man and a steady fellow, twenty-seven years 

old, but, although the eldest son, Jacques 
Randel had been forced to live on his family for two 
months, owing to the general lack of work. He had 
walked about seeking work for over a month and 
had left his native town, Ville-Avary, in La Manche, 
because he could find nothing to do and would no 
longer deprive his family of the bread they needed 
themselves, when he was the strongest of them all. 
His two sisters earned but little as charwomen. 
He went and inquired at the town hall, and the 
mayor’s secretary told him that he would find work 
at the Labor Agency, and so he started, well pro- 
vided with papers and certificates, and carrying an- 
other pair of shoes, a pair of trousers and a shirt in 
a blue handkerchief at the end of his stick. 

And he had walked almost without stopping, day 
and night, along interminable roads, in sun and rain, 
without ever reaching that mysterious country where 
workmen find work. At first he had the fixed idea 
that he must only work as a carpenter, but at every 
carpenter’s shop where he applied he was told that 
they had just dismissed men on account of work 
being so slack, and, finding himself at the end of his 
resources, he made up his mind to undertake any job 
that he might come across on the road. And so by 
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turns he was a navvy, stableman, stonecutter; he 
split wood, lopped the branches of trees, dug wells, 
mixed mortar, tied up fagots, tended goats on a 
mountain, and all for a few pence, for he only ob- 
tained two or three days’ work occasionally by offer- 
ing himself at a shamefully low price, in order to 
tempt the avarice of employers and peasants. 

And now for a week he had found nothing, and 
had no money left, and nothing to eat but a piece of 
bread, thanks to the charity of some women from 
whom he had begged at house doors on the road. It 
was getting dark, and Jacques Randel, jaded, his 
legs failing him, his stomach empty, and with de- 
spair in his heart, was walking barefoot on the 
grass by the side of the road, for he was taking care 
of his last pair of shoes, as the other pair had al- 
ready ceased to exist for a long time. It was a 
Saturday, toward the end of autumn. The heavy 
gray clouds were being driven rapidly through the 
sky by the gusts of wind which whistled among the 
trees, and one felt that it would rain soon. The 
country was deserted at that hour on the eve of 
Sunday. Here and there in the fields there rose up 
stacks of wheat straw, like huge yellow mushrooms, 
and the fields looked bare, as they had already been 
sown for the next year. 

Randel was hungry, with the hunger of some 
wild animal, such a hunger as drives wolves to at- 
tack men. Worn out and weakened with fatigue, 
he took longer strides, so as not to take so many 
steps, and with heavy head, the blood throbbing in 
his temples, with red eyes and dry mouth, he grasped 
his stick tightly in his hand, with a longing to strike 
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the first passerby who might be going home to 
supper. 

He looked at the sides of the road, imagining 
he saw potatoes dug up and lying on the ground 
before his eyes; if he had found any he would have 
gathered some dead wood, made a fire in the ditch 
and have had a capital supper off the warm, round 
vegetables with which he would first of all have 
warmed his cold hands. But it was too late in the 
year, and he would have to gnaw a raw beetroot 
which he might pick up in a field as he had done the 
day before. 

For the last two days he had talked to himself as 
he quickened his steps under the influence of his 
thoughts. He had never thought much hitherto, as 
he had given all his mind, all his simple faculties to 
his mechanical work. But now fatigue and this 
desperate search for work which he could not get, 
refusals and rebuffs, nights spent in the open air 
lying on the grass, long fasting, the contempt which 
he knew people with a settled abode felt for a vaga- 
bond, and that question which he was continually 
asked, “Why do you not remain at home?” distress 
at not being able to use his strong arms which he 
felt so full of vigor, the recollection of the relations 
he had left at home and who also had not a penny, 
filled him by degrees with rage, which had been 
accumulating every day, every hour, every minute, 
and which now escaped his lips in spite of himself 
in short, growling sentences. 

As he stumbled over the stones which tripped his 
bare feet, he grumbled: “How wretched! how mis- 
erable! A set of hogs—to let a man die of hunger— 
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a carpenter—a set of hogs—not two sous—not two 
sous—and now it is raining—a set of hogs!” 

He was indignant at the injustice of fate, and 
cast the blame on men, on all men, because nature, 
that great, blind mother, is unjust, cruel and per- 
fidious, and he repeated through his clenched teeth: 
“A set of hogs” as he looked at the thin gray smoke 
which rose from the roofs, for it was the dinner 
hour. And, without considering that there is an- 
other injustice which is human, and which is called 
robbery and violence, he felt inclined to go into one 
of those houses to murder the inhabitants and to sit 
down to table in their stead. 

He said to himself: “I have no right to live now, 
as they are letting me die of hunger, and yet I only 
ask for work—a set of: hogs!’ And the pain in his 
limbs, the gnawing in his heart rose to his head 
like terrible intoxication, and gave rise to this sim- 
ple thought in his brain: “I have the right to live 
because I breathe and because the air is the common 
property of everybody. So nobody has the right to 
leave me without bread!” 

A fine, thick, icy cold rain was coming down, and 
he stopped and murmured: “Oh, misery! Another 
month of walking before I get home.” He was 
indeed returning home then, for he saw that he 
should more easily find work in his native town, 
where he was known—and he did not mind what he 
did—than on the highroads, where everybody sus- 
pected him. As the carpentering business was not 
prosperous, he would turn day laborer, be a mason’s 
hodman, a ditcher, break stones on the road. If he 
only earned a franc a day, that would at any rate 
buy him something to eat. 
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He tied the remains of his last pocket handker- 
chief round his neck to prevent the cold rain from 
running down his back and chest, but he soon found 
that it was penetrating the thin material of which 
his clothes were made, and he glanced about him 
with the agonized look of a man who does not know 
where to hide his body and to rest his head, and has 
no place of shelter in the whole world. 

Night came on and wrapped the country in ob- 
scurity, and in the distance, in a meadow, he saw a 
dark spot on the grass; it was a cow, and so he got 
over the ditch by the roadside and went up to her 
without exactly knowing what he was doing. When 
he got close to her she raised her great head to 
him, and he thought: “If I only had a jug I could 
get a little milk.” He looked at the cow and the 
cow looked at him, and then, suddenly giving her a 
kick in the side, he said: “Get up!” 

The animal got up slowly, letting her heavy udders 
hang down. Then the man lay down on his back 
between the animal’s legs and drank for a long time, 
squeezing her warm, swollen teats, which tasted of 
the cowstall, with both hands, and he drank as long 
as she gave any milk. But the icy rain began to 
fall more heavily, and he saw no place of shelter on 
the whole of that bare plain. He was cold, and he 
looked at a light which was shining among the trees 
in the window of a house. 

The cow had lain down again heavily, and he 
sat down by her side and stroked her head, grateful 
for the nourishment she had given him. The ani- 
mal’s strong, thick breath, which came out of her 
nostrils like two jets of steam in the evening air, 
blew on the workman’s face, and he said: “You - 
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are not cold inside there!” He put his hands on 
her chest and under her stomach to find some 
warmth there, and then the idea struck him that he 
might pass the night beside that large, warm ani- 
mal. So he found a comfortable place and laid his 
head on her side, and then, as he was worn out with 
fatigue, fell asleep immediately. 

He woke up, however, several times, with his 
back or his stomach half frozen, according as he put 
one or the other against the animal’s flank, Then 
he turned over to warm and dry that part of his 
body which had remained exposed to the night air, 
and soon went soundly to sleep again. 

The crowing of a cock woke him; the day was 
breaking, it was no longer raining, and the sky was 
bright. The cow was resting with her muzzle on 
the ground, and he stooped down, resting on his 
hands, to kiss those wide, moist nostrils, and said: 
“Good-by, my beauty, until next time. You are a 
nice animal, Good-by.” ‘Then he put on his shoes 
and went off, and for two hours walked straight 
before him, always following the same road, and 
then he felt so tired that he sat down on the grass. 
It was broad daylight by that time, and the church 
bells were ringing; men in blue blouses, women in 
white caps, some on foot, some in carts, began to 
pass along the road, going to the neighboring vil- 
lages to spend Sunday with friends or relations. 

A stout peasant came in sight, driving before him 
a score of frightened, bleating sheep, with the help 
of an active dog. Randel got up, and raising his 
cap, said: “You do not happen to have any work for 
. @ man who is dying of hunger?” But the other, 
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giving an angry look at the vagabond, replied: “TI 
have no work for fellows whom I meet on the road.” 

And the carpenter went back and sat down by 
the side of the ditch again. He waited there for a 
long time, watching the country people pass and 
looking for a kind, compassionate face before he 
renewed his request, and finally selected a man in 
an overcoat, whose stomach was adorned with a 
gold chain. “I have been looking for work,” he 
said, “for the last two months and cannot find any, 
and I have not a sou in my pocket.” But the would- 
be gentleman replied: “You should have read the 
notice which is stuck up at the entrance to the vil- 
lage: ‘Begging is prohibited within the boundaries 
of this parish.’ Let me tell you that I am the mayor, 
and if you do not get out of here pretty quickly I 
shall have you arrested.” 

Randel, who was getting angry, replied: “Have 
me arrested if you like; I should prefer it, for, at 
any rate, I should not die of hunger.” And he went 
back and sat down by the side of his ditch again, 
and in about a quarter of an hour two gendarmes 
appeared on the road. They were walking slowly 
side by side, glittering in the sun with their shining 
hats, their yellow accoutrements and their metal 
buttons, as if to frighten evildoers, and to put them 
to flight at a distance. He knew that they were 
coming after him, but he did not move, for he was 
seized with a sudden desire to defy them, to be ar- 
rested by them, and to have his revenge later. 

They came on without appearing to have seen 
him, walking heavily, with military step, and balanc- 
ing themselves as if they were doing the goose step; 
and then, suddenly, as they passed him, appearing 
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to have noticed him, they stopped and looked at him 
angrily and threateningly, and the brigadier came 
up to him and asked: “What are you doing here?” 
“T am resting,” the man replied calmly. “Where do 
you come from?” “If I had to tell you all the places 
I have been to it would take me more than an hour.” 
“Where are you going to?” “To Ville-Avary.” 
“Where is that?” “In La Manche.” “Is that where 
you belong?” “It is.” “Why did you leave it?” 
“To look for work.” 

The brigadier turned to his gendarme and said in 
the angry voice of a man who is exasperated at last 
by an oft-repeated trick: “They all say that, these 
scamps. I know all about it.’ And then he con- 
tinued: “Have you any papers?” “Yes, I have 
some.” “Give them to me.” 

Randel took his papers out of his pocket, his 
certificates, those poor, worn-out, dirty papers which 
were falling to pieces, and gave them to the soldier, 
who spelled them through, hemming and hawing, and 
then, having seen that they were all in order, he 
gave them back to Randel with the dissatisfied look 
of a man whom some one cleverer than himself has 
tricked. | 

After a few moments’ further reflection, he asked 
him: “Have you any money on you?” “No.” 
“None whatever?” “None.” “Not even a sou?” 
“Not even a sou!” “How do you live then?” “On 
what people give me.” “Then you beg?” And Ran- 
del answered resolutely: “Yes, when I can.” 

Then the gendarme said: “I have caught you on 
the highroad in the act of vagabondage and begging, 
without any resources or trade, and so I command 
you to come with me.” The carpenter got up and 
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said: “Wherever you please.” And, placing himself 
between the two soldiers, eveti befote he had re- 
ceived the otder to do so, he added: ‘Well, lock me 
up; that will at any rate put a roof over my head 
when it rains.” 

And they set off toward the village, the red tiles 
of which could be seen through the leafless trees, a 
quarter of a league off. Setvice was about to begin 
when they went through the village. The square 
was full of people, who immediately formed two 
lines to see the criminal pass. He was being fol- 
lowed by a crowd of excited children. Male and 
female peasants looked at the prisotier between the 
two gendarftnes, with hatred in their eyes and a 
longing to throw stones at him, to tear his skin 
with their nails, to trample him tindet their feet. 
They asked each other whether he had committed 
murder of robbery. The butcher, who was an ex- 
spahi, declared that he was a deserter. The tobacco- 
nist thought that he recognized him as the man who 
had that very morning passed a bad half-franc 
piece off ott him, and the itonmonger declared that 
he was the murderer of Widow Malet, whom the 
police had been looking for for six months. 

In the municipal court, into which his custodians 
took him, Randel saw the mayor again, sitting on the 
magisterial bench, with the schoolmaster by his side. 
“Aha! aha!” the magistrate exclaimed, “so here you 
are again, my fine fellow. I told you I should have 
you locked up. Well, brigadier, what is he charged 
with ?” 

“He is a vagabond without house ot home, Mon- 
sieut le Maire, without any resources or money, so 
he says, who was arrested in the act of begging, but 
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he is provided with good testimonials, and his papers 
are all in order.” 

“Show me his papers,” the mayor said. He took 
them, read them, reread, returned them and then 
said: “Search him.” So they searched him, but 
found nothing, and the mayor seemed perplexed, and 
asked the workman: 

“What were you doing on the road this morning?” 
“T was looking for work.” “Work? On the high- 
road?” “How do you expect me to find any if I hide 
in the woods?” 

They looked at each other with the hatred of two 
wild beasts which belong to different hostile species, 
and the magistrate continued: “I am going to have 
you set at liberty, but do not be brought up before me 
again.” To which the carpenter replied: “I would 
rather you locked me up; I have had enough running 
about the country.” But the magistrate replied se- 
verely: “Be silent.” And then he said to the two 
gendarmes: “You will conduct this man two hun- 
dred yards from the village and let him continue his 
journey.” 

“At any rate, give me something to eat,” the work- 
man said, but the other grew indignant: “Have we 
nothing to do but to feed you? Ah! ah! ah! that is 
rather too much!” But Randel went on firmly: “If 
you let me nearly die of hunger again, you will force 
me to commit a crime, and then, so much the worse 
for you other fat fellows.” 

The mayor had risen and he repeated: “Take him 
away immediately or I shall end by getting angry.” 

The two gendarmes thereupon seized the carpenter 
by the arms and dragged him out. He allowed them 
to do it without resistance, passed through the vil- 
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lage again and found himself on the highroad once 
more; and when the men had accompanied him two 
hundred yards beyond the village, the brigadier said: 
“Now off with you and do not let me catch you about 
here again, for if I do, you will know it.” 

Randel went off without replying or knowing 
where he was going. He walked on for a quarter of 
an hour or twenty minutes, so stupefied that he no 
longer thought of anything. But suddenly, as he 
was passing a small house, where the window was 
half open, the smell of the soup and boiled meat 
stopped him suddenly, and hunger, fierce, devouring, 
maddening hunger, seized him and almost drove him 
against the walls of the house like a wild beast. 

He said aloud in a grumbling voice: “In Heaven’s 
name! they must give me some this time!” And he 
began to knock at the door vigorously with his stick, 
and as no one came he knocked louder and called out: 
“Hey! hey! you people in there, open the door!” 
And then, as nothing stirred, he went up to the win- 
dow and pushed it wider open with his hand, and the 
close warm air of the kitchen, full of the smell of 
hot soup, meat and cabbage, escaped into the cold 
outer air, and with a bound the carpenter was in the 
house. Two places were set at the table, and no 
doubt the proprietors of the house, on going to 
church, had left their dinner on the fire, their nice 
Sunday boiled beef and vegetable soup, while there 
was a loaf of new bread on the chimney-piece, be- 
tween two bottles which seemed full. 

Randel seized the bread first of all and broke it 
with as much violence as if he were strangling a 
man, and then he began to eat voraciously, swallow- 
ing great mouthfuls quickly. But almost imme- 
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diately the smell of the meat attracted him to the 
fireplace, and, having taken off the lid of the sauce- 
pan, he plunged a fork into it and brought out a 
large piece of beef tied with a string. Then he took 
more cabbage, carrots and onions until his plate 
was full, and, having put it on the table, he sat 
down before it, cut the meat into four pieces, and 
dined as if he had been at home. When he had 
eaten nearly all the meat, besides a quantity of 
vegetables, he felt thirsty and took one of the bottles 
off the mantelpiece. 

Scarcely had he poured the liquor into his glass 
when he saw it was brandy. So much the better; 
it was warming and would instill some fire into fis 
veins, and that would be all right, after being so 
cold; and he drank some. He certainly enjoyed it, 
for he had grown unaccustomed to it, and he poured 
himself out another glassful, which he drank at two 
gulps. And then almost immediately he felt quite 
metry and light-hearted from the effects of the 
alcohol, just as if some great happiness filled his 
heart. 

He continued to eat, but more slowly, and dipping 
his bread into the soup. His skin had become burn- 
ing, and especially his forehead, where the veins 
were throbbing. But suddenly the church bells be- 
gan to ring. Mass was over, and instinct rather 
than fear, the instinct of prudence, which guides all 
beings and makes them clear-sighted in danger, 
made the carpenter get up. He put the remains of 
the loaf into one pocket and the brandy bottle into 
the other, and he furtively went to the window and 
looked out into the road. It was still deserted, so 
he jumped out and set off walking again, but instead 
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of following the hightoad he ran across the fields 
toward a wood he saw a little way off. 

He felt alert, strong, light-hearted, glad of what 
he had done, and so nimble that he sprang over the 
enclosure of the fields at a single bound, atid as soon 
as he was under the trees he took the bottle out of 
his pocket again and began to drink once more, 
swallowing it down as he walked, and then his ideas 
began to get confused, his eyes grew dim, and his 
legs as elastic as springs, and he started singing the 
old popular song: 


“Oh! what joy, what joy it is, 
To pick the sweet, wild strawberries.” 


He was now walking on thick, damp, cool moss, 
and that soft carpet under his feet made him feel 
absurdly inclined to turn head over heels as he used 
to do when a child, so he took a run, turned a somer- 
sault, got up and began over again. And between 
each time he began to sing again: 


“Oh! what joy, what joy it 1s, 
To pick the sweet, wild strawberries.” 


Suddenly he found himself above a deep road, 
and in the road he saw a tall girl, a servant, who 
was returning to the village with two pails of milk. 
He watched, stooping down, and with his eyes as 
bright as those of a dog who scents a quail, but she 
saw him, raised her head and said: “Was that you 
singing like that?” He did not reply, however, but 
jumped down into the road, although it was a fall 
of at least six feet and when she saw him suddenly 
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standing in front of her, she exclaimed: “Oh! dear, 
how you frightened me!” 

But he did not hear her, for he was drunk, he was 
mad, excited by another requirement which was 
more imperative than hunger, more feverish than 
alcohol; by the irresistible fury of the man who has 
been deprived of everything for two months, and 
who is drunk; who is young, ardent and inflamed 
by all the appetites which nature has implanted in 
the vigorous flesh of men. 

The girl started back from him, frightened at his 
face, his eyes, his half-open mouth, his outstretched 
hands, but he seized her by the shoulders, and with- 
out a word, threw her down in the road. 

She let her two pails fall, and they rolled over 
noisily, and all the milk was spilt, and then she 
screamed lustily, but it was of no avail in that lonely 
spot. 

When she got up the thought of her overturned 
pails suddenly filled her with fury, and, taking off 
one of her wooden sabots, she threw it at the man 
to break his head if he did not pay -her for her 
milk. 

But he, mistaking the reason of this sudden vio- 
lent attack, somewhat sobered, and frightened at 
what he had done, ran off as fast as he could, while 
she threw stones at him, some of which hit him in 
the back. 

He ran for a long time, very long, until he felt 
more tired than he had ever been before. His legs 
were so weak that they could scarcely carry him; 
all his ideas were confused, he lost recollection of 
everything and could no longer think about anything, 
and so he sat down at the foot of a tree, and in five 
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minutes was fast asleep. He was soon awakened, 
however, by a rough shake, and, on opening his 
eyes, he saw two cocked hats of shiny leather bend- 
ing over him, and the two gendarmes of the morn- 
ing, who were holding him and binding his arms. 

“I knew I should catch you again,” said the 
brigadier jeeringly. But Randel got up without re- 
plying. The two men shook him, quite ready to ill 
treat him if he made a movement, for he was their 
prey now. He had become a jailbird, caught by 
those hunters of criminals who would not let him go 
again. 

“Now, start!” the brigadier said, and they set 
off. It was late afternoon, and the autumn twilight 
was setting in over the land, and in half an hour 
they reached the village, where every door was open, 
for the people had heard what had happened. Peas- 
ants and peasant women and girls, excited with an- 
ger, as if every man had been robbed and every 
woman attacked, wished to see the wretch brought 
back, so that they might overwhelm him with abuse. 
They hooted him from the first house in the village 
until they reached the Hotel de Ville, where the 
mayor was waiting for him to be himself avenged 
on this vagabond, and as soon as he saw him ap- 
proaching he cried: 

“Ah! my fine fellow! here we are!” - And he 
rubbed his hands, more pleased than he usually was, 
and continued: “I said so. I said so, the moment I 
saw him in the road.” 

And then with increased satisfaction: 

“Oh, you blackguard! Oh, you dirty stash puiardt 
You will get your twenty years, my fine fellow!” 
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WAS to see my old friend, Simon Radevin, of 
I whom I had lost sight for fifteen years. At 

one time he was my most intimate friend, the 
friend who knows one’s thoughts, with whom one 
passes long, quiet, happy evenings, to whom one tells 
one’s secret love affairs, and who seems to draw out 
those rare, ingenious, delicate thoughts born of that 
sympathy that gives a sense of repose. 

For years we had scarcely been separated; we had 
lived, travelled, thought and dreamed together; had 
liked the same things, had admired the same books, 
understood the same authors, trembled with the same 
sensations, and very often laughed at the same in- 
dividuals, whom we understood completely by merely 
exchanging a glance. 

Then he married. He married, quite suddenly, a 
little girl from the provinces, who had come to 
Paris in search of a husband. How in the world 
could that little thin, insipidly fair girl, with her 
weak hands, her light, vacant eyes, and her clear, 
silly voice, who was exactly like a hundred thousand 
marriageable dolls, have picked up that intelligent, 
clever young fellow? Can any one understand these 
things? No doubt he had hoped for happiness, sim- 
ple, quiet and long-enduring happiness, in the arms 
of a good, tender and faithful woman; he had seen 
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all that in the transparent looks of that schoolgirl 
with light hair. 

He had not dreamed of the fact that an active, 
living and vibrating man grows weary of everything 
as soon as he understands the stupid reality, unless, 
indeed, he becomes so brutalized that he understands 
nothing whatever. 

What would he be like when I met him again? 
Still lively, witty, light-hearted and enthusiastic, or 
in a state of mental torpor induced by provincial 
life? A man may change greatly in the course of 
fifteen years! 

The train stopped at a small station, and as I 
got out of the carriage, a stout, a very stout man 
with red cheeks and a big stomach rushed up to me 
with open arms, exclaiming: “George!” I em- 
braced him, but I had not recognized him, and then 
I said, in astonishment: “By Jove! You have not 
grown thin!” And he replied with a laugh: 
“What did you expect? Good living, a good table 
and good nights! Eating and sleeping, that is my 
existence !” 

I looked at him closely, trying to discover in that 
broad face the features I held so dear. His eyes 
alone had not changed, but I no longer saw the same 
expression in them, and I said to myself: “If the 
expression be the reflection of the mind, the thoughts 
in that head are not what they used to be formerly; 
those thoughts which I knew so well.” 

Yet his eyes were bright, full of happiness and 
friendship, but they had not that clear, intelligent 
expression which shows as much as words the 
brightness of the intellect. Suddenly he said: 
“Here are my two eldest children.” A girl of four- 
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teen, who was almost a woman, and a boy of thir- 
teen, in the dress of a boy from a lycée, came for- 
ward in a hesitating and awkward manner, and I 
said in a low voice: “Are they yours?” “Of course 
they are,” he replied, laughing. “How many have 
your” “Five! There are three more at home.” 

He said this in a proud, self-satisfied, almost tri- 
umphant manner, and I felt profound pity, mingled 
with a feeling of vague contempt, for this vain- 
glorious and simple reproducer of his species. 

I got into a carriage which he drove himself, and 
we set off through the town, a dull, sleepy, gloomy 
town where nothing was moving in the streets ex- 
cept a few dogs and two or three tmaidsetrvants. 
Here and there a shopkeeper, standing at his door, 
took off his hat, and Simon returned his salute and 
told me the mah’s ame; no doubt to show ime that 
he knew all the inhabitants personally, and the 
thought struck me that he was thinking of becoming 
a candidate for the Chamber of Deputies, that dream 
of all those who bury themselves in the provinces. 

We were soon out of the town, and the carriage 
turned into a garden that was an imitation of a park, 
and stopped in front of a turreted house, which 
tried to look like a chateau. 

“That is my den,” said Simon, so that I might 
compliment him on it. “It is charming,” I replied. 

A lady appeared on the steps, dressed for com- 
pany, and with company phrases all ready prepared. 
She was no longer the light-haired, insipid girl I 
had seen in church fifteen years previously, but a 
stout lady in curls and flounces, one of those ladies 
of uncertain age, without intellect, without any of 
those things that go to make a woman. In short, 
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she was a mother, a stout, commonplace mother, a 
human breeding machine which procreates without 
any other preoccupation but her children and her 
cook-book. 

She welcomed me, and I went into the hall, where 
three children, ranged according to their height, 
seemed set out for review, like firemen before a 
mayor, and I said: “Ah! ah! so there are the 
others?” Simon, radiant with pleasure, introduced 
them: “Jean, Sophie and Gontran.” 

The door of the drawing-room was open. I went 
in, and in the depths of an easy-chair, I saw some- 
thing trembling, a man, an old, paralyzed man. Ma- 
dame Radevin came forward and said: “This is 
my grandfather, monsieur; he is eighty-seven.” And 
then she shouted into the shaking old man’s ears: 
“This is a friend of Simon’s, papa.” The old gen- 
tleman tried to say “good-day” to me, and he mut- 
tered: “Oua, oua, oua,” and waved his hand, and I 
took a seat saying: “You are very kind, monsieur.” 

Simon had just come in, and he said with a 
laugh: “So! You have made grandpapa’s acquaint- 
ance. He is a treasure, that old man; he is the 
delight of the children. But he is so greedy that he 
almost kills himself at every meal; you have no idea 
what he would eat if he were allowed to do as he 
pleased. But you will see, you will see. He looks 
at all the sweets as if they were so many girls. You 
never saw anything so funny; you will see pres- 
ently.” 

I was then shown to my room, to change my dress 
for dinner, and hearing a great clatter behind me on 
the stairs, I turned round and saw that all the chil- 
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dren were following me behind their father; to do 
me honor, no doubt. 

My windows looked out across a dreary, inter- 
minable plain, an ocean of grass, of wheat and of 
oats, without a clump of trees or any rising ground, 
a striking and melancholy picture of the life which 
they must be leading in that house. 

A bell rang; it was for dinner, and I went down- 
stairs. Madame Radevin took my arm in a ceremo- 
nious manner, and we passed into the dining-room. 
A footman wheeled in the old man in his armchair. 
He gave a greedy and curious look at the dessert, 
as he turned his shaking head with difficulty from 
one dish to the other. 

Simon rubbed his hands: “You will be amused,” 
he said; and all the children, understanding that I 
was going to be indulged with the sight of their 
greedy grandfather, began to laugh, while their 
mother merely smiled and shrugged her shoulders, 
and Simon, making a speaking trumpet of his hands, 
shouted at -the old man: “This evening there is 
sweet creamed rice!” The wrinkled face of the 
grandfather brightened, and he trembled more vio- 
lently, from head to foot, showing that he had under- 
stood and was very pleased. The dinner began. 

“Just look!” Simon whispered. The old man 
did not like the soup, and refused to eat it; but he 
was obliged to do it for the good of his health, and 
the footman forced the spoon into his mouth, while 
the old man blew so energetically, so as not to swal- 
low the soup, that it was scattered like a spray all 
over the table and over his neighbors. The children 
writhed with laughter at the spectacle, while their 
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father, who was also amused, said: “Is not the old 
man comical?” 

During the whole meal they were taken up solely 
with him. He devoured the dishes on the table with 
his eyes, and tried to seize them and pull them over 
to him with his trembling hands. They put them 
almost within his reach, to see his useless efforts, 
his trembling clutches at them, the piteous appeal of 
his whole nature, of his eyes, of his mouth and of 
his nose as he smelt them, and he slobbered on his 
table napkin with eagerness, while uttering inarticu- 
late grunts. And the whole family was highly 
amused at this horrible and grotesque scene. 

Then they put a tiny morsel on his plate, and he 
ate with feverish gluttony, in order to get something 
more as soon as possible, and when the sweetened 
rice was brought in, he nearly had a fit, and groaned 
with greediness, and Gontran called out ‘to him: 
“You have eaten too much already; you can have 
no more.” And they pretended not to give him 
any. Then he began to cry; he cried and trembled 
more violently than ever, while all the children 
laughed. At last, however, they gave him his help- 
ing, a very small piece; and as he ate the first mouth- 
ful, he made a comical noise in his throat, and a 
movement with his neck as.ducks do when they 
swallow too large a morsel, and when he had swal- 
lowed it, he began to stamp his feet, so as to get 
more. 

I was seized with pity for this saddening and 
ridiculous Tantalus, and interposed on his behalf: 
“Come, give him a little more rice!” But Simon 
replied: “Oh! no, my dear fellow, if he were to eat 
too much, it would harm him, at his age.” 
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I held my tongue, and thought over those words. 
Oh, ethics! Oh, logic! Oh, wisdom! At his age! 
So they deprived him of his only remaining pleasure 
out of regard for his health! His health! What 
would he do with it, inert and trembling wreck that 
he was? They were taking care of his life, so they 
said. His life? How many days? Ten, twenty, 
fifty, or a hundred? Why? For his own sake? Or 
to preserve for sote time longer the spectacle of his 
impotent g*eediness in the family. 

There wa. nothing left for him to do in this life, 
nothing whatever. He had one single wish left, one 
sole pleasure; why not grant him that last solace 
until he died? 

After we had played cards for a long time, I went 
up to my room and to bed; I was low-spirited and 
sad, sad, sad! and I sat at my window. Not a sound 
could be heard outside but the beautiful warbling of 
a bird in a tree, somewhete in the distance. No 
doubt the bird was singing in a low voice during the 
night, to lull his mate, who wis asleep on her eggs. 

And I thought of ty poor friend’s five children, 
and pictured him to myself, snoring by the side of 
his ugly wife. 
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OMTE DE LORMERIN had just finished 
( dressing. He cast a parting glance at the 

large mirror which occupied an entire panel 
in his dressing-room and smiled. 

He was really a fine-looking man still, although 
quite gray. Tall, slight, elegant, with no sign of a 
paunch, with a small mustache of doubtful shade, 
which might be called fair, he had a walk, a nobility, 
a “chic,” in short, that indescribable something 
which establishes a greater difference between two 
men than would millions of money. He murmured: 

“Lormerin is still alive!” 

And he went into the drawing-room where his 
correspondence awaited him. 

On his table, where everything had its place, the 
work table of the gentleman who never works, there 
were a dozen letters lying beside three newspapers 
of different opinions. With a single touch he spread 
out all these letters, like a gambler giving the choice 
of a card; and he scanned the handwriting, a thing 
he did each morning before opening the envelopes. 

It was for him a moment of delightful expectancy, 
of inquiry and vague anxiety. What did these sealed 
mysterious letters bring him? What did they con- 
tain of pleasure, of happiness, or of grief? He 
surveyed them with a rapid sweep of the eye, recog- 
nizing the writing, selecting them, making two or 
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three lots, according to what he expected from them. 
Here, friends; there, persons to whom he was indif- 
ferent; further on, strangers. The last kind always 
gave him a little uneasiness. What did they want 
from him? What hand had traced those curious 
characters full of thoughts, promises, or threats? 

This day one letter in particular caught his eye. 
It was simple, nevertheless, without seeming to re- 
veal anything; but he looked at it uneasily, with a 
sort of chill at his heart. He thought: “From 
whom can it be? I certainly know this writing, and 
yet I can’t identify it.” 

He raised it to a level with his face, holding it 
delicately between two fingers, striving to read 
through the envelope, without making up his mind 
to open it. 

Then he smelled it, and snatched up from the 
table a little magnifying glass which he used in 
studying all the niceties of handwriting. He sud- 
denly felt unnerved. “Whom is it from? This hand 
is familiar to me, very familiar. I must have often 
read its tracings, yes, very often. But this must 
have been a long, long time ago. Whom the deuce 
can it be from? Pooh! it’s only somebody asking 
for money.” 

And he tore open the letter, Then he read: 


MY DEAR FRIEND: You have, without doubt, forgotten 
me, for it is now twenty-five years since we saw each other. 
I was young; I am old. When I bade you farewell, I left 
Paris in order to follow into the provinces my husband, my 
old husband, whom you used to call “my hospital.” Do you 
remember him? He died five years ago, and now I am re- 
turning to Paris to get my daughter married, for I have a 
daughter, a beautiful girl of eighteen, whom you have never 
seen. JI informed you of her birth, but you certainly did not 
pay much attention to so trifling an event. 

vou are still the handsome Lormerin; so I have been told, 
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Well, if you still recollect little Lise, whom you used to call 
Lison, come and dine with her this evening, with the elderly 
Baronne de Vance, your ever faithful friend, who, with some 
emotion, although happy, reaches out to you a devoted hand, 
which you must clasp, but no longer kiss, my poor Jaquelet. 
LISE DE VANCE. 


Lormerin’s heart began to throb. He remained 
sunk in his armchair with the letter on his knees, 
staring straight before him, overcome by a poignant 
emotion that made the tears mount up to his eyes! 

If he had ever loved a woman in his life it was 
this one, little Lise, Lise de Vance, whom he called 
“Ashflower,” on account of the strange color of her 
hair and the pale gray of her eyes. Oh! what a 
dainty, pretty, charming creature she was, this frail 
baronne, the wife of that gouty, pimply baron, who 
had abruptly carried her off to the provinces, shut 
her up, kept her in seclusion through jealousy, jeal- 
ousy of the handsome Lormerin, 

Yes, he had loved her, and he believed that he, 
too, had been truly loved. She familiarly gave him 
the name of Jaquelet, and would pronounce that 
word in a delicious fashion. 

A thousand forgotten memories came back to 
him, far off and sweet and melancholy now. One 
evening she had called on him on her way home 
from a ball, and they went for a stroll in the Bois de 
Boulogne, she in evening dress, he in his dressing- 
jacket. It was springtime; the weather was beau- 
tiful. The fragrance from her bodice embalmed 
the warm air—the odor of her bodice, and perhaps, 
too, the fragrance of her skin. What a divine 
night! When they reached the lake, as the moon’s 
rays fell across the branches into the water, she be- 
gan to weep. A little surprised, he asked her why. 
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She replied: 3 

“T don’t know. The moon and the water have 
affected me. Every time I see poetic things I have 
a tightening at the heart, and I have to cry.” 

He smiled, affected himself, considering her fem- 
inine emotion charming—the unaffected emotion of 
a poor little woman whom every sensation over- 
_ whelms. And he embraced her passionately, stam- 
mering: 

“My little Lise, you are exquisite.” 

What a charming love affair, short-lived and 
dainty, it had been and over all too quickly, cut 
short in the midst of its ardor by this old brute of 
a baron, who had carried off his wife, and never let 
any one see her afterward. 

Lormerin had forgotten, in fact, at the end of 
two or three months. One woman drives out an- 
other so quickly in Paris, when one is a bachelor! 
No matter; he had kept a little altar for her in his 
heart, for he had loved her alone! He assured him- 
self now that this was so. 

He rose, and said aloud: “Certainly, I will go and 
dine with her this evening!” 

And instinctively he turned toward the mirror to 
inspect himself from head to foot. He reflected: 
“She must look very old, older than I look.” And 
he felt gratified at the thought of showing himself 
to her still handsome, still fresh, of astonishing her, 
perhaps of filling her with emotion, and making her 
regret those bygone days so far, far distant! 

He turned his attention to the other letters. 
They were of no importance. 

The whole day he kept thinking of this ghost of 
other days. What was she like now? How strange 
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it was to meet in this way after twenty-five years! 
But would he recognize her? 

He made his toilet with feminine coquetry, put 
on a white waistcoat, which suited him better with 
the coat than a black one, sent for the hairdresser 
to give him a finishing touch with the curling iron, 
for he had preserved his hair, and started very 
early in order to show his eagerness to see her. 

The first thing he saw on entering a pretty draw- 
ing-room newly furnished was his own portrait, an 
old faded photograph, dating from the days when 
he was a beau, hanging on the wall in an antique 
silk frame. 

He sat down and waited. A door opened be- 
hind him. He rose up abruptly, and, turning round, 
beheld an old woman with white hair who extended 
both hands toward him. 

He seized them, kissed them one after the other 
several times; then, lifting up his head, he gazed 
at the woman he had loved. | 

Yes, it was an old lady, an old lady whom he 
did not recognize, and who, while she smiled, 
seemed ready to weep. 

He could not abstain from murmuring: 

“Is it you, Lise?” 

She replied: 

“Yes, itis 1; itis I, indeed. You would not have 
known me, would you? I have had so much sor- 
row—so much sorrow. Sorrow has consumed my 
life. Look at me now—or, rather, don’t look at me! 
But how handsome you have kept—and young! If 
I had by chance met you in the street I would have 
exclaimed: ‘Jaquelet!? Now, sit down and let us, 
first of all, have a chat. And then I will call my 
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daughter, my grown-up daughter. You'll see how 
she resembles me—or, rather, how I resembled her— 
no, it is not quite that; she is just like the ‘me’ of 
former days—you shall see! But I wanted to be 
alone with you first. I feared that there would be 
some emotion on my side, at the first moment. Now 
it is all over; it is past. Pray be seated, my friend.” 

He sat down beside her, holding her hand; but 
he did not know what to say; he did not know this 
woman—it seemed to him that he had never seen 
her before. Why had he come to this house? What 
could he talk about? Of the long ago? What was 
there in common between him and her? He could 
no longer recall anything in presence of this grand- 
motherly face. He could no longer recall all the 
nice, tender things, so sweet, so bitter, that had 
come to his mind that morning when he thought of 
the other, of little Lise, of the dainty Ashflower. - 
What, then, had become of her, the former one, the 
one he had loved? That woman of far-off dreams, 
the blonde with gray eyes, the young girl who used 
to call him “Jaquelet” so prettily? 

They remained side by side, motionless, both 
constrained, troubled, profoundly ill at ease. 

As they talked only commonplaces, awkwardly 
and spasmodically. and slowly, she rose and pressed 
the button of the bell. | 

“I am going to call Renée,” she said. 

There was a tap at the door, then the rustle of 
a dress; then a young voice exclaimed: 

“Here I am, mamma!” 

Lormerin remained bewildered as at the sight of 
an apparition. 

He stammered: 
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“Good-day, mademoiselle.” 

Then, turning toward the mother: 

“Oh! it is you!” 

In fact, it was she, she whom he had known in 
bygone days, the Lise who had vanished and come 
back! In her he found the woman he had won 
twenty-five years before. This one was even 
younger, fresher, more childlike. 

He felt a wild desire to open his arms, to clasp 
her to his heart again, murmuring in her ear: 

“Good-morning, Lison !” 

A man-servant announced: 

“Dinner is ready, madame.” 

And they proceeded toward the dining-room. 

What passed at this dinner? What did they 
say to him, and what could he say in reply? He 
found himself plunged in one of those strange 
dreams which border on insanity. He gazed at 
the two women with a fixed idea in his mind, a mor- 
bid, self-contradictory idea: 

“Which is the real one?” 

The mother smiled, repeating over and over 
‘again: 

“Do you remember?” And it was in the bright 
eyes of the young girl that he found again his 
memories of the past. Twenty times he opened his 
mouth to say to her: -““Do you remember, 
Lison?” forgetting this white-haired lady who was 
looking at him tenderly. 

And yet, there were moments when he no longer 
felt sure, when he lost his head. He could see that 
the woman of to-day was not exactly the woman of 
long ago. The other one, the former one, had in 


her voice, in her glances, in her entire being, some- 
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thing which he did not find again. And he made 
prodigious efforts of mind to recall his lady love, to 
seize again what had escaped from her, what this 
resuscitated one did not possess. 

The baronne said: 

“You have lost your old vivacity, my poor 
friend.” 

He murmured: | 

“There are many other things that I have lost!” 

But in his heart, touched with emotion, he felt 
his old love springing to life once more, like an 
awakened wild beast ready to bite him. 

The young girl went on chattering, and every 
now and then some familiar intonation, some ex- 
pression of her mother’s, a certain style of speaking 
and thinking, that resemblance of mind and manner 
which people acquire by living together, shook Lor- 
merin from head to foot. All these things pene- 
trated him, making the reopened wound of his pas- 
sion bleed anew. 

He got away early, and took a turn along the 
boulevard. But the image of this young girl pur- 
sued him, haunted him, quickened his heart, in- 
flamed his blood. Apart from the two women, he 
now saw only one, a young one, the old one come 
back out of the past, and he loved her as he had 
loved her in bygone years. He loved her with 
greater ardor, after an interval of twenty-five years. 

He went home to reflect on this strange and ter- 
rible thing, and to think what he should do. 

But, as he was passing, with a wax candle in his 
hand, before the glass, the large glass in which he 
had contemplated himself and admired himself be- 
fore he started, he saw reflected there an elderly, 
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gray-haired man; and suddenly he recollected what 
he had been in olden days, in the days of little Lise. 
He saw himself charming and handsome, as he had 
been when he was loved! Then, drawing the light 
nearer, he looked at hitnself more closely, as one 
inspects a strange thing with a magnifying glass, 
tracing the wrinkles, discovering those frightful 
ravages, which he had not perceived till now. 

And he sat down, crushed at the sight of him- 
self, at the sight of his lamentable image, murmur- 
ing: 

“All over, Lormerin !” 
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